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Nathaniel Curzon, 
BAR ONE I. 


SIR; 


T is with the greateſt Pleaſure and Satisfaction 
that I have an Opportunity of publiſhing the 
following Pages under your Patronage and 

Frete 3 | | 

No one can be ignorant how ready you are, 
upon all Occaſions, to promote any thing which 
aims at the Publick Good. And if theſe my 
Labours prove of Uſe or Benefit to Mankind, in 
informing them how to cure the Diſeaſes which 
infeſt that uſeful Creature a Horſe, I muſt con- 
feſs the Acknowledgment. chiefly due to you, 
who firſt engaged me to treat more fully upon 
this Subject than I had formerly done in my Notes 
upon Captain Burdon's Pocket Farrier, 

You are ſenſible, no doubt, of the great Loſſes 
daily ſuſtain'd for want of better Helps in the 
Farriers Province. And I need not tell you, 
that theſe are generally a very ignorant Set of 
ran, whoſe Arguments are weak and inconclu- 
live. 


"An Wühatever 


DEDICATION. 


Whatever Succeſs this new Attempt may meet 
With, I could not forbear making an Offer of it 
to you, as a Regard dye to your publick Merit, 
Your Deportment in every Station mult be truly 
acknowledged that of a Gentleman, and in all 
Reſpects becoming a faithful Repreſentative of 
your Country; for in that Capacity you have in- 
deed merited the Efteem of all who are deſirous 
of the Publick Safety, And it will appear to the | 
World, whenever there ſhall be Occaſion for your 
farther Aſſiſtance, that no one can be more ready 
to maintain our ancient Rights and Liberties. 1 
This we may the more reaſonably expect from 
vou, as you are not only poſſeſs'd of Qualifica- 
tions ſuited to the nobleſt Actions, but alſo fa- 
voured by the Almighty with ſuch a plentiful 
Fortune, that has plac'd you far above the Reach 
of Bribery and Corruption, and that Meanneſs of 
Spirit ſo remarkably apparent in the cringing Sy- 
cophant. IE: | 
I cannot otherwiſe expreſs, my Gratitude for 
your kind Recommendation of this Work, than 
by teſtifying, in the moſt publick Manner, how 7 
much 6 1 = 
J am, | —_ 


SIR, =_ 
Your maſt devoted, ou 


And moſt obliged | 
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Humble Servant, 


Eantafter, June 12, 
1737s | 
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[PREFACE 


O attempt any thing for the Improvement of uſeful 
Arts is a Debt, that every capable Perſon owes to 
the Publick, all Civil Societies having a Right to the 
Pro perty of private Perſons for the common Good. 


: I muſt ſubmit the following Pages to the Cenſure of the World 
. but I beg to be judged by capable Judges; for it is not every 
2X Pretender to Medicine (of how great Repute ſoever) that is a 
competent Judge of ſome demonſtrated Truths. 
I do not ſay, that the Practice of Phyſick ever will be, much 
1 leſs that it now is the Obje& of mathematical Certainty : But 
f this I dare aſſert, that what Improvements there have been or 
8 are likely to' be made in the 'Theory of Medicine, are all un- 
der the Conduct of Arithmetick and Geometry. 

A human Body is a curious Machine; and ſo is that of every 
4 Creature thro' the whole Creation ; for the component and 
1 conſtituent Parts of a Horſe are ſubject to the ſame Laws of 
* Motion as that of a human Body, and both theſe to the Laws 


by which the infigitely wiſe Gon governs the Univerſe: For 
both Man and Beaſt are compoſed of Solids and Fluids, which 
are governed by the Laws of Gravitation, Impulſe, and Re- 
action; and what Changes are brought about in the animal 
* CEconomy by the Motion of Matter under the Conduct of 
theſe Laws, can no way be eſtimated ſo well as from the Ma- 
> thematicks. 
Let us not wonder then to ſee a Phyſician take Pen in 
Hand, in order to write down a Diſcourſe upon the Diſtem- 
pers in Horſes, ſeeing (as I have ſaid before) the Property of 
Body is alike in human and brute Creatures: And beſides, 
there is full as much Learning required to treat tolerably upon 
this Subject, as there is in compiling any other phyſical Trea- 
 tiſe; which Truth I could plainly make appear from ſeveral 
'} Circumſtances, but that my Time at preſent forbids it. There- 
fore, I ſay, let not my Brethren murmur and complain at me, 
as if I were debaſing the Profeſſion, ſeeing it is certainly Fact, 
tuhat he who cannot write ſenſibly about the Diſtempers in 
, AF brute Creatures, is not fitly qualified to preſcribe for Man, by 
= reaſon tis plain he has not * Nature thoroughly. b 
t 


ws 


PREFACE. 


It is a received Maxim, that Medicine ſhould begin where 
Philoſophy ends; and it is undoubtedly an eſſential Qualifica- 
tion in a Phyfician to be a good Philoſopher : But all the Philo- 
ſophy, that has yet appeared in the World, is no better than 
trifling Romance, except what has been writ by the glorious 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who was an Honour to the Britif Nation. 
This wonderfully ſurprizing Genius made ſuch Diſcoveries, 
by the Help of geometrical Reaſonings on Matters of Fact, as 
muſt be an eternal Monument of Honour to his Memory; and 
N People would only give themſelves Liberty to think, and not 
be carried away by outward Appearances, I queſtion not but 
in a ſhort time we ſhould diſcover ſomething as remarkable in 
our Little World, as that illuſtrious Author has done in the 
reat. 
I have purpoſely omitted a ſeparate and diſtint- Diſcourſe 
upon the Anatomy of a Horſe, that being done to my Hand 1a 
well by Mr. Snape and Mr. G:/or ; therefore I have only taken 
Occafion now and then to ſpeak ſomething of Comparative 
Anatomy, when I am treating of the Diſeaſes of the Liver, 
Lungs, &c. which will eaſily lead any judicious Reader (as neag 
as poſſible) into what we term the Mtiology of Diſtempers. 
I muſt likewiſe inform the Reader, that I had the Offer of 
numberleſs Receipts (as they are term'd) from ſeveral Gentle- 
men, that I might inſert them in this Book; but I have not in 
the leaſt made uſe of any of them, ſeeing he who has his Head 
full of Receipts has his Head full of Nonſenſe, þy reaſon there 
is not any ſuch thing as practiſing by Receipts, and a Number 
of them only ſerve to perplex 5 confound the Reader; there- 
fore J have not err'd in this Particular, altho' J hope I have ſet 
_ what is neceſſary for the Cure of each Diſtemper in 
OTICS. | | 
As to any farther Particulars, J muſt refer to the following 
Diſcourſe ; and ſha!l only here take notice in general, that as 
all poſſible Brevity has been ſtudied on the one Hand, ſo I have 
not omitted any thing neceſſary to be known by thoſe who de- 
fire to lend a helping Hand in the Cure of Diſeaſes in Horſes, 
which I myſelf ſometimes thro' Charity ſometimes thro' Curio- 


fity have often done, for the Benefit of theſe dumb but ſervice- 3 


able Creatures, which arg not below the Study of the moſt 
able Head, | | | ; 
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250 1% i oc O HAP. I. 
b e „ 
HAVE formerly (in my Preface to the Notes upon Cap- 


-- tain Burdens Pocket Farrier ) hinted, that it is a very dif- 
- ficult Matter to come at the true Knowledge of Di/tempers 
in Horſes, and that more Skill and Judgment is required 
in the Cure of them, than in thoſe of a Human Body; becauſe 
the poor Creature cannot anſwer any Queſtions, therefore we 
muſt have Recourſe to the Motions of his Head, Geſtures of 
his Body, -&c. Monſ. Solley/ell, a French Author, has treated 
very largely as to the laſt Particular; hut his prolix Manner of 
Writing, as well as that of ſome others of the ſame Stamp, has 
been a Means to bewilder and confound- moſt of our common 
Farriers, who (I am ſorry to fay it) are generally an ignorant 
Set of empty Coxcombs, whoſe Diſcourſe about Diſtempers would 
make a knowing Perſon ſick to hear it: And were it not for 
beneficent Nature, whoſe Power happens to be too ſtrong and 
working for the Recovery of the ſick Creature, in oppoſition to 
the Farrier's Preſcription, I ſay, was it not for this, they would 
moſt (if not all of them) be caſhier'd Gentlemen's Stables. But 
it is in this Science, as well as in all other Branches of Phy/ic, 
vix. that a Perſon ſhall have the Name of performing a Cure, 
when Nature has been the principal, if not the only, Agent in 
Vol. I. „„ it; 
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The Art of Fa RRIERy 
it ; and no doubt many times would (with proper Diet, Exer- 
aiſe, &c. ) reſtore Health ſooner, was it not for a long Tribe of 
ill-contriv'd Medicines, or rather Horch -potches, forced into a 
'Horſe's Stomach, in ſmall Spaces ef Time, which obſtruct her 
in her Operations. But before I proceed to a Definition of Sick- 


neſs, I think proper firſt to define what is meant by Health. 


Health de- Health then is juſtly defined the Faculty of performing all the 


fin'd. 


fn'd, 


Broken 


4 ind. 


Greaſe, Ce. 


Actions proper, (in any Creature as well as a human Body) in 
the moſt perſect Manner; and all the Effects of theſe Actions 
are ſuch, as regard certain determin'd Motions, or the Change 
and Alteration of what is receiv'd into the Body ; and on the 


contrary, | | 33 
Sickneſs de- Sickneſs or Diſeaſe, is an unuſual Circulation of Blood, or the 


circular motion of Blood augmented, or diminiſhed, either. 
throughout the whole Body, or ſome Part of it; and this is 
what has been a generally receiv'd Axiom ever ſince the Circula- 
tion of the Blood was known, and Mathematicks and Natural 


Ppiloſophy have been introduced into the Practice of Phyſick. 


Moſt of our ancient Authors who have writ upon the Art of 
Farriery, have puzzled the World with their Accounts of Hor- 
er Complexions, (as they idly term it,) and from theſe Com- 
plexions they imagine a great many Diſeaſes proceed. Others 
again, lay the greateſt Streſs upon the four Elements, which the 
Chymiſts confine to Fire, Air, Water and Earth, and then pro- 
ceed to give an Account of the four Humours, which they will 
have to be Blood, Phlegm, Choler, and Melancholy; then they go 
on with their Temperaments, ſuch as Hot and Dry, Cold and 
Moift, as this or that Humour is predominant ; and ſome of theſe 
them, particularly Markham, has refined fo far on this Head, 
as to pretend to tell by the Colour of a Hor/e, which of the Ele- 

ments has the Aſcendant in him. 4 2 

Indeed I cannot ſay but there is ſomething in the Colour of a 
Horſe which may denote his being hardy and able to endure 401 
Weathers, or otherwiſe, of a waſhy Conſtitution ; But I am fa 
from thinking, that there is ſo much in the Colour as Markham _ | 
imagines ; I ſhall therefore deviate from the common Paths of 
theſe Roficrucian Sages, (whoſe Brains were much more full of 
Humours than moſt Horſes Bodies with which they had any thing 
to do, ) and inculcate a Practice founded upon right Reaſon and 
Experience. ach 

I take a Big of the beſt Sort, to be one neither too fi'ry 
nor ſluggiſh ; for if he be of the firſt Diſpoſition, he's ſubject 
to Fevers and Aſtbma's, which laſt is what the Farriers call Aa 
Broken Wind; and if he's of a dull ſluggiſh Temper, he's more 
ſubje& to the Greaſe, and Scratches, with all the foul Conco- 
mitants of a ſlow and languid Blood; ſuch as the Farcin, di- 
temper'd Eyes, Poll-Evil, all Eruptions or Breakings out _ 4 

| | 33 ü 
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his Body, with ſeveral other Diſorders, which I ſhall touch up- 
vn in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. „ "<7 Ts > THY 

As to the fix Non-naturals, or Rel non naturales as they are The Sts 
called by the Larius 1 ſhall not trouble the Reater with a Di- Non- natu 
<6arſe upon them, ſeeing I think the fame would not profit ral. 
much. Therefote,' I ſhall content myſelf with the bare men- 


tion of them, and make uſe of the Term as often as I ſhall find 


occaſion ; though, I hope, with greater Perſpicuity and Plain- 
neſs than many who have writ, upon this Subject, before me. 


VFirſ then, à particular Regard muſt be had to the Symptore 


moſt urgent, or in plainer Terms, to the moſt dangerous Sign 
or Token of the Diſfemper; as for Example, If a Horſe be ſei- 
zed with a Hæmorrhage, or Violent Bleeding, from a Wound | 
or otherwiſe, the main Buſineſs is to ſtop it, and aſterwards to 
conſider of proper Madicines to remove the Cauſe; in like man- 
ner, if a Horſe, or (as is mbſt frequent) a Coit be in the Strax- 
les, Bleeding, Glyfters, Sweating, and other Evacuntions, ate 
in nediately required, ſetting aſide all vther Conſiderations of 


Sickneſs. © 


© Secondly, if there be ſeveral Diſeaſes at one and the ſame Time, 


regard muſt be had to them jointly ; only take this along with 


you, wiz. that the mnnft dangerous Enemy is firſt to be encounter d. 
"Thirdly, if the Indication or Sign of a Di/eaſe be taken from 

the Blood, it is to be conſidered, that all Diforders thereof de- 

pend on the circulatory Motion being increaſed or diminiſhed'; 

and that all the Changes in the Texture and Quality of the Blood 

(as alſo in it's Quantity) are attended with either a Diminution, | 

br Increaſe of the Blood's Velocity; Therefore, if the Quanti- din , 

ty is too much augmented, Bleeding and other Evacuations are nad 

neceſſary ; but if it's Quantity is diminiſhed, then Refforati ves, ſary. 

Ref}, and nouriſhing Food may be required: And if this laſt 

proceed from any Error in the Sromach, cauſing Loſs of Appe- 

kite, &c. then thoſe things which create Hunger and help Di- 

geſtion are to be adminiſtered ; and if the Craſis or Texture of 

the Blood be changed, (as is uſual in long continu'd Sickneſſes) 


| then it may be neceſſary (having due regard to other Intentions) 


to preſcribe wean, as may correct the vitiated Maſs. 
Fourthiy, when the Diſtemper proceeds from an Increaſe or 


Diminution of fome Secretion or Diſcharge, the Cure (for the 


moſt part) conſiſts in.enlarging the Secretions, which are too ſpa- 


ring, and reſtraining ſuch as are too liberal; and no doubt che 
Safeft Method to reftrain any augmented Secretion, is by increaſing 


ene otber. And this Practice, if rightly underſtood, would be 


of the greateſt Uſe and Benefit to Farriers, as it is now a recei4 

ved Maxim in e. | | | 
I would be underſtood, wheii I ſpeak of an augmented Se- Augmented 

cretion, that ſuch Secretion or Diſcharge is a Di/za/e, and not a 3 

Remedy ; for very often a Seeretion augmented proves a Cure 
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CHAP. II. 


D roveri ng ſome Errors in the Methods uſual taken to prevent 


Diſeaſes + Hoiſts, with. an e oY the of proper Means to 
preſerve Health. 


N-D firſt, I fay Health, in it's. beſt Rſtate, is only 8 


a for it is impoſſible any Creature ſhould keep at the ſame 3 | 
Standard or eee point of ' Health, even a Moment of 
f Time; 


ee * 


r MAY AR abe to be 1 very ef | 1 
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jet that "the ne Means which are uſed in times of Sickneſs, to 
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Time; therefore tis only Relative : Vet all Cresteres may 
property be ſid to enjoy Heal th, when they //cep, cat, gen 
well, and move æuilbout pain: and all this depends upon a re- 
gular and uniform Motion of the Blood; and whatever contri- 


— to that to thay regal and uniform Motion, muſt be the Means 
But, on the other hand, it muſt be allow- 


reſtore the Bloodto it's regular Motion, muſt be judicial in 

a State of Health, by reaſon ſuch Means muſt ęffect a Change 

in the Animal Orconony, more than 8 Thus Bleedir 

and Parging, may be {eryiceable to _ 3 — 

a Horſe | be Phabrick and full of ; or —_ he has E other 
or Symptoms which denote ſuch Evacuations uſeful: But 

er — — and 


if a e 1 
the Effe | 


. — Hold what it — had in a healthful Start, 
Should any one pretend to inſiſt, that theſe Evacuations are 
made in order to bring a Horſe into a better and more healthful 
State, and thereby Reengthen his Body, and enable him the 
more to refiſt Diſeaſes; Tanſwer, that ar is a certain State of 
Health which is natural and agreeable to every Horſe, and that 
it conſiſts in the before-mentioned Requiſites, wiz. in a Life - 
free from Pain or any Senfible Tmperfefion. And there is not the 
leaſt doubt but (as among Men) one Horſe may in Conſtitution | 
r from another, and enjoy a more perfect Degree of Health; 
which difference is owing to their original Conformation, 
Structure or Make. And of this Part of Knowledge we are 
much more in the Dark with relation to Brute Creatures, for 


as much as their Complexions or Conſtitutions are not diſcovera- — Com- 
ble thro? their Skins; but theſe may eaſily be perceived in a {;,p7m0me v1. 


diſh bl 
human Body, and a very juſt Prognoſticł or Token formed with e. . 625g 
relation to their inward State of Hea/th. For how common is Skins, but 
it for us to ſay of a Child or young Perſon, he or lie is an IIl- 'tixotherwiſe 


thriven or puny Creature; but as J have juſt now hinted, this Es 


Judgment is not ſo eaſily made i in Brutes, for Reaſons too plain 


do be objefted againſt. 


Lofily, all that can be expected, from tampering with Hor- 
ſes that are in their beſt State, is little or no Alteration ; more 
ie if a Horſe has Youth and Strength to withſtand the 

ks given to Nature by Phyfick ill adminiſtered; or if other- 
wiſe, it will certainly be an Alteration for the worſe, by reaſon 


that a Horſe (naturally of a rg F Habit of Body) may thereby 


be brought into an habitual W eſs, and this becomes a Di/- 


eaſe. So likewife may a weak Horſe be made much weaker (I 
mean a * weak and tender conſtitutioned Horſe ) by 
B * Male- 


2 
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Tampering Male-Adminiſtration of, or Tampering with Phy/ict, which 
with Phy- Accidents very frequently happen by ſuch unſkilful Manage- 


fick bad and | 
of ill ment, altho' they are generally attributed to ſome other Cau/e, 
1 1 as foreign to the Affair, as to ſay, that Tenderden Steeple WAS 
: the Cauſe of the Goodwin Sands, n 
The Cauſe I fancy what has led Farriers into theſe Errors, is their con- 
of ſeveral fuſed Notion of the Blood and Humours; altho' I muſt ingenu- 
Fradleg ef ouſly confeſs, I never yet talked with any one of their Tribe 
ol that could diſtinguiſh between a Vein and an Artery, or a Ten- 


Fartiers, tha | 
den, don and Nerve, &c. Therefore, how can it be expeRted, ſuch 


any thing extraordinary in the Cure of either inward or out- 
ward Maladies. For thefe Adepts would make us believe, that 
almoſt all Diſeaſes proceed from corrupt Blood, and therefore 
imagine the ſame, like Pond, or Ditch-Water, which gathers, 
Mud, or Filth at certain Times, ſo that it ſhould be often 


illiterate, (but poſitively ignorant) Coxcombs, ſhould perform ? 


A vulgar cleanſed. And becauſe the Blood of theſe Creatures (moſt of 1 


Error among them being uſed to Toil and hard Labour) is for the moſt part 


| Farrier, gf an unpleaſant Aſpect, they ſeldom or never take it away, 


hut they declare him full of corrupt and bad Humours, not 
conſidering that this may he the moſt patural State his Blood, 
could be in at this Time, and that the ſame may be cleanſed or 
Purified ſooner than by Bleeding, altho I own this practice does 
not ſo well guadrate or ſquare with the outward Senſes of moſt 


> 


People who judge by Appearances only. 


In the next place you are told that the Hor/e wants Purging 


as well as Bleeding ; for the Farriers (poor Sauls) have not the 
leaſt Notion of alterative Medicines, ' whereas the greateſt, 
Feats may (without any manner of diſpute) be performed by 
ſuch things in moſt obſtinate Chronic Caſes, which have puz- 
zled even the tip-top Gentlemen of the Profeſſion. 3 
There is another Thing which ſeems to have given En- 
couragement to the Practice of adminiftring Madicines ta 
Horſes, which did nat thrive well (as the Term goes, ) viz. be- 
. cauſe they have been obſerved to eat plentifully and not be- 
come fatter or in better liking, till ſuch time as Evacuations 
have been pretty largely and plentifully made: Indeed when 
ever any ſuch thing happens, there is then a Sign of a Di/ca/e, 

' Proceeding from ſome Obſtructions in the Menſentery or Net 
(as tis called in other Creatures beſides Men,) or from ſome 
viſcid, tough, or ſlimy Humour or Matter lodged in the firſt 
Paſſages, (which are the Stomach and Guts ;) this indeed may 
hinder a ſufficient Quantity of Chyle (which is the white Juice 
our digeſted Food) from entring into the Blood: But, I 


dn't mean ſuch, therefore would be underſtood only as to 


thoſe Hor/zs, which on full Examination and Experience, are 
found to enjoy as ſound and perfect a State of Health as they 
have ever been known of. Theſe are the Horſes which ſhould, 


not 


WM 
2 
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not be Bled, purged, or have Cordial Drinks given, at ſuch 
Times as are preſcribed in Farriers Books : For what can be 
more ridjculouſly abſurd, than (as is the common Cuſtom) to 
bleed a whole Troop of Dragoon Horſes in a Morning, juſt be- 
fore they are turned to Summer-Graſs; ſurely they are not all 
in the ſame Difemper at one and the ſame Time, and which 
requires bleeding; And this is perform'd by way of prevent=. 
ing Diſeaſes : But let ſuch, who warrant the Practice, go on 
in the blind Road of Ignorance ; for I ſuppoſe they will be 
averſe to better Guides, e 
But left I ſhould be thought too peremptory and poſitive up- 
on this Head, or to deviate too far from the common recetv'd 
Rules about Bleeding, Purging, Qc. I ſhall lay down ſome 
few Caſes, wherein Bleeding, or other Evacuations may be 
made, even when there are no Indications to be taken from 
Sickneſs : But even theſe are diſcretionary, and to be practiſed 


1 with Caution and Judgment: For inſtance, Bleeding may be 


of Service to young Horſes which are pretty fat, or have un- 
dergone any hard Exerciſe, or after a Journey in a hot Sea- 
ſon ; becauſe either the one or the other is apt to augment and 
increaſe the Blood's Motion in too great a Degree, which may 
(before it has acquired any ill Tendency) be thus remedy'd ; 
But even this may not be neceſſary to Horſes that are ac- 


| | cuſtomed to conſtant Exerciſe, as Hunting, or the like, or 


thoſe that travel maſtly the Year about; ſuch are Szage-Coach-" 
Horſes, Poft-Horſes, Sc. Secondly, a Horle that has been much 
uſed to ſtanding, and pets but little Exerciſe, may have a Vein 
open d, eſpecially if there be any Reaſon, to ſuſpect his Blood 
growing Viſcid and ſtagnating for Want of proper Airings ; 
Becauſe, while he is thus kept, a Diſeaſe may inſenſibly, and 
by degrees, be creeping upon him, while as yet no certain 
Indication can be taken from outward Signs. Thirdly, it may 
be proper to bleed, provided a Horſe has had the Misfortune 
to tumble into a Pit of Water or deep Ditch, and the more 
ſo, if he has continu'd there any confiderable Time; for al- 
tho' he does not ſhew immediate Signs of Sickneſs, yet ſuch 
Accidents are a ſufficient Warranty for Bleeding and Cordial 
Remedies ; by reaſon the Aſtriction or Shutting up of the Pores, 
occaſion d by the Coldneſs and Preſſure of the Water, max 
cauſe either a Fever, or a violent Cough, which may very like- 
ly end in the G/anders or ſome other as fatal Diftemper. 
The ſame Cautions ſhould be obſerved, as to adminiſtrin 
purging Medicines to a Hor/e, which ought never to be done 
barely at a Venture, but when the Farrier, or Owner may 
have a ſtrong Suſpicion of a latent or hidden Difemper, which 
as yet 1s not diſcernible; and this may be thought neceſlary 
when a Horſe has eaten unwholſome Food, or drunk bad Va- 
ters, which he has not been accuſtomed to; whether it proceed 
| B 4 from, 


NT erent —— * 2 


\ 


from Careleſineſs or want of better Nouriſhment. I fay, in 


. And I. therefore affirm, that unneceſary. Evaruations of 


kind, cannot be the <way- to prevent Diſeaſes, but thut due 


letting : And if this has been frequently repeated, or Blood 


enough to reach the 28 of the Skin and miliary Glands, 
ſo as to make the proper Secretions there; and from hence it 


ample, a M ture, 1 
ward ſuch Diſcharges ; but this Creature, being in a prone and 
Medicine, by ſuch means, lyes longer ih 


* Membranes in a much greater Degree; neither can you 
rece | 


or oblige him to drink warm Water, if he be not of 
himſelf inclinable thereto. The beſt Method, in my Opinion, 


to prevent Diſeaſes, is, in the firſt place, not to give a Horſe 
any Kind of Food which may be thought unwholſome, and 


let them drink Rain or River Water which is clear and not 


troubled. I fay theſe, along with proper Exerciſe, muſt con- 


duce more to the Preſervation of Health, than all or any the 
differently preſcribed purging Phyſick too commonly made 
Uſe „ nn 
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; gentle, and by this Management he may 


IMPROVED 


- Exerciſe, no doubt, is effetitially neceſſary for prefervin 

Health in any Kind of Animal, but more-eſpecially: a Horſe, 
whoſe very Nature requires Abundance of it; (if he has his 
fall Feeding ;) for, by Exerciſe the Blood is not only forced 
thro the ſmalleſt Veins' and: Arteries by the ſeveral Contrac- 


tions of the Muſcles; but all the little Glands and Strainers of 


the Body are thereby forced to throw out and diſcharge their 
ſeveral Contents, which certainly muſt be x great, if not the 
greateſt Means to preſerve Health. And this Preſervation 
ought to be continued, in Proportion to a Horſe's Strength 
and Manner of Feeding; for one of theſe Creatures, of a de- 
Keate and tender Make or Conſtitution, cannot bear much 
Exerciſe, nor ſhould ſuch a Horſe's Airings: be violent but 
form Work enough 
for moſt Men's occaſions, tho' I muſt own he would not ſuit 
r cf ron 5l eds 1 Fe 


— * 


CHAP. * 


— — 


Contains ſome general Rules to be ebjerwed in Bleeding and Purg- 
c 


| Have, in the foregoing Chapter, taken notice of ſome Er- 
. rors committed in Bleeding and Purging, therefore I ſhall, 


in this, lay down ſome general Rules to be obſerved in theſe 


And firſt, I ſay, Bleeding is the moſt ready, as well as the 
moſt uſeful Operation, for relieving any Creature in Sickneſs, 
or diſeaſed, that can poſſibly be performed: For by this the 
moſt immediate Relief is obtained, ſeeing that by it the fierce 
Eftus or Heat of the Blood, together with it's Velocity, is 
reſtrained and abated; and not only the Heat and Velocity, 
but likewiſe it's Viſcidity or Clammineſs, may, (in ſome mea- 
ſure) be deſtroy d. Therefore in all Caſes, where the Blood 
is too much agitated and in Motion, or where it is thick and. 
fizey ; I ſay, in theſe and ſuch like Caſes, this Operation is of 
Service. But I ſhall lay down ſome particular Directions 
which more eſpecially require Bleeding, and, in doing this, I 
ſhall not tie People down to particular Times or Seaſons, or 
the Influences of the Planets, tho' indeed the old phyſical 
Writers put great Streſs upon the laſt of theſe, notwithſtand- 
ing they were ignorant of natural. Philoſophy, a Science fo 
eſſentially neceſſary in the Cure of Diſeaſes either in human or 
Brute Creatures. I do not deny, but in ſeveral Caſes the Pla- 
netary Influences upon the Fluids of the Body are exceeding 
wonderful; and theſe Operations the learned Dr. Mead has 
fully explained, in his Treatiſe de imperio Solis et Lune : But 


this 
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Bleeding to 
be avoided 


in extreme © 


fold or Hot Which require it are a Plethora or Overfulneſs of the Blood- | 
| 4 this may be diſcovered by a Horſe's being purſive | 
When he's put to any Kind of Exerciſe, that is if he be not 


Weather. 


The Art of FARRIERY | 
this Gentleman's Way of fplitting Hairs is toe tedious a 
Taſk for me to — on at — neither would the ſame 
(ip my Opinion) be either edifying or inſtructive to the greateſt 
Part of my Readers. Therefore I hope to purſue my firſt 
Rule and Deſign, which was to publiſh this Book with all the 

Perſpicuity and Plainneſs imaginable. oo 5 
And firſt, Bleeding ought to be avaided (if it can with 
Safety) in all Extremities of Heat-and Cold, and the Signs 


veſſels, an 


actually Aſthmatick, (or Broken-winded, as the Farrier's 
Term goes ;] and even in this Caſe Bleeding wonderfully re- 
lieves a Horſe's Breathing, by leſſening the Quantity of that 


Fluid with which his Lungs are ſo inflated and blown up. 


Secondly, Blood-letting is requiſite and neceſſary in almoſt : 
all Fevers whether Simple or Complicate, that is to ſay, whe- 
ther the Fever conſiſts in an augmented Velocity or Quickneſs | 


of the Blood's Motion, or when the Blood is (along with this 


increaſed Motion) vitiate or corrupt. Bat care ſhould be taken 
to form a right Judgment of the Diſtemper : For, if it have 
its Origin from Want of Blood and Spirits, as Is frequently 
the Caſe, after large Hezmorrhages or accidental Loſſes of 


Blood; or after long Scouring, or too plentiful Evacuations 


of whatſoeyer Kind; or when a Horſe has for ſome time been i 
in a waſting or declining Condition; I fay, in theſe Caſes (al- 


l 
be done ſparingly and in very ſmall Quantities. 

Thirdly, J would have the Farrier always remember this 
General Rule, to wit, that Bleeding is requifite in all Impoſtu- 


mations or Gatherings of corrupt Matter in any Part of a Horſe's 


Body, and more eſpecially when ſuch Swellings are fituate upon 


the Glands or Kernels of the Thraat, or when they endanger Suf= | 


2 


Focation, or any other evil Accident: But if the Farrier is con- 


xy ſuch Foulneſs off by the moſt. proper Outlet: For, what 


ſulted too late, I mean if he's only called when the Horſe has 
been ill for ſeveral Days, and that there is a Tendency to 
Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as tis vulgarly called: I 
ſay, in this caſe Bleeding is not to be uſed, becauſe by ſo do- 
ing we oppoſe Nature, who is at this time endeavouring to 
Legs occaſioned by the Greaſe (as 'tis called,) Bleeding may 

erviceable, eſpecially if it be uſed in the Beginning of the 
{order ; for by this Help Revulſion or. a forcing the Hu- 


throw off the Enemy another way. But in 3 of the 


mours to a contrary Part, is performed, and when this is ef- 


fected, then tis neceſſary to purge the Horſe, in order to car- 


ſignifies 


tho* ſome Indications or Signs may ſhew Bleeding proper) yet : 
0 ought to be practiſed with the greateſt Caution and Circum- 
pection; and, if Blood mult be taken away, it ought only to 


IMPROVED. 
Horſe's Body of what's oppreſſive and burthenſome to Na- 


ture : For if the peccant Humour happens (by Bleeding) to be 
tranſlated from the Extremities, tis ten to one but ſome more 


noble Part is affected by it, unleſs ſpecial Care be taken to 
purge it off in the moſt judicious Manner. | 


nu 


I T have ſaid, that Bleeding is proper on Account of Swellings Bleeding 
in the Legs, occaſioned by the Greaſe, provided it be uſed in proper in 
the Beginning, and before they are too much inflamed, by \we!!'s Legs: 


reaſon this Diſtemper at firſt chiefly proceeds from a Stagna- 
tion or undue Circulation of the Blood in theſe extreme Parts, 
where the ſame loſes a great deal of its Force, by reaſon of the 


= Smallneſs of the Veſlels, and the Diftance from the Heart. 


And I hope (in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe) plainly to make 
appear, that-this undue Circulation is moſtly the Cauſe of the 


reaſe, which is contrary to the Notions of former Writers, 


who imagined that in ſuch Caſes the Blopd was full of Impu- 
rities and Corruption, as they idly term it. 
* Fourthly, Bleeding is requiſite in any violent Pains, inward- 


Bleeding 


ly or qutwardly, or as the Phyſicians write, Internal or Exter- proper in 


nal, as Wounds or Bruiſes, 


Lungs or Pleura, which is the Noble and Senſible Membrane 


= that covers all the Cavity of the Thorax, or Cheſt in Horſes ; 


* mY 
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drive forward the antecedent F 


or in Inflammations of the Liver, when they can be diſcaver- 
ed; and J ſhall do my beſt to inform the Reader, how he may 
diſtinguiſh each of theſe Kinds of Inflammations, when I come 
to treat of the Diſtempers of the Breaſt, Though, potwith- 


= ſtanding what ſpme Gentlemen have writ about Pains in the 
| Stomach, Lungs, Liver, Pancreas or Sweet-Bread and the 


like, I muſt own it a very difficult Taſk to diſcover the Seat of 
internal Pains in Horſes. - We 

Fifthly, Bleeding is proper, in moſt, if not all, Diſorders of 
the Head ; ſuch as Vertigo's, commonly called the Staggers in 
Horſes; and in the firſt Stage or Beginning of Colds, by 
which Defluctions of Rheum are apt to fall upon the Lungs, 
and oftentimes the Eyes. Several former Authors forbid 
Bleeding in Diſeaſes of the Eyes, particularly the Sieur de Sol- 


and Pain and Inflammation of the violent 


Pains, 


leyſell, who no doubt bas made the | Remark from his having 


ſeen ſome ill Effects of it in ſuch Diſtempers : But the Queſtion 
is, whether this Gentleman form'd a right Judgment of parti- 


* cular Caſes, and duly weighed and conſidered all the Symp- 


toms together ? For if a Horſe be Lean and out of Order, 
that is, when the State of the Blood is very low and poor, and 
the Heart ſcarce able to drive it round the'Horſe's Body, why, 
then indeed it is moſt likely to ſtagnate or top in the Extre- 


mities, and ſmall Capillary or Hair-like Blood-Veſlels ; be- 
cauſe the ſucceeding Fluid is geſtitute of force to impel or 


rt of the Blood: And this nq 
| doubt 


= | The Att of FARRIE Ry 

doubt is true Doctrine, ſince by taking Blood away, we take 
away from its "Force or Momentum, which in the Caſe de- 

| feribed is already too ſmall, and therefore Bleeding may ſome- 
times (as Solleyſel/ has obſerved) occaſion * Diſorders- of the 
Eyes, if not abſolute aud total Blindneſs. But then in all 
Overfulneſs of the Veſſels, from hard-riding, or from what- 
ever Cauſe, which drives the Blood into the Extremities faſter 
chan it can be returned by the ſmall Capillary Veſſels, or if 
- the State of the Blood be too viſeid or elammy, by which 
Means it loiters in the ſmall Veſſels of the Eys-lids « 

the Eyes, Bleeding muſt then be of Service, and from the ſame 


3 


s or Body of | 


Theory it may. be proper in the Farcin, and other Diſcaſes of | 


the Skin. 


* Lafth, the Horſe's Age ſhould: be confidered : For a young 


Horſe, though he be more ſubjekt to Diſeaſes than an old her- 


dened Stager, yet he will ſooner recover the Loſs of his Blood ; | N 
and in my Opinion, a Horſe in the Prime of his Years, wil! 


« 
. * 


of all Ages withſtand ſach Evacuation: beſt: But as to regu- 


lating when and at what Age a Horſe may be ſaid to be in his 
Prime, it is very uncertain, and muſt only be learned from 
ſuch or ſuch Breeds of Horſes; for, there is (to my own 
Knowledge) as much Difference in this Particular with: rela- 
tion to the Prime of Age in Horſes, as there is in Man, and 
there are as long-lived, ſtout and hardy Generations (compa- 
ratively ſpeaking) amongſt theſe Creatures, as amongſt Man- 


kind; and on the contrary, ſome are old whilſt they are yet 4 


young, (if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion.) 


The Reaſon The Reaſon why a Horſe is not ſubject to Sickneſs and 5 5 
why a Horſe Faintings during the Operation of Bleeding, is becauſe of his 


ie not Sick 


in Bleeding. prone and Horizontal Poſture, which. does not require ſo ſtrong , 


a Syſtole or Contraction of the Heart, in order to throw the 


Blood round the Body, as it would if in a perpendicular Situa- 
tion. This is plain to any one who has the leaſt Nation of 


Mechanicks ; and for the ſame Reafon a Man will loſe twice 1 
the Quantity of Blood lying upon a Bed or Couch, without 
being ſick, than he can in an upright Poſture ; which Truth *# 
was well known to our famous Sydenham, although this great '* 
and faithful Obſerver was very much wanting in Mathemati- 
eal and Mechanical Knowledge, fo that he could not ſhare the 


real Pleaſures of thoſe who have a Why for a Wherefore. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſhew in what Caſes Purging may be 
neceſſary, and then give an Account of thoſe Fevers in gene- 


ral which infeſt this poor uſeful Animal. | | 
Purging + Purging, I ſay then, is brought about by ſuch Medicines, 
_— brought which by their Irritation provoke and ſtimulate the Membranes 
out. of the Stomach and Guts, whereby the Periftaltic or vermicu- 
lar Motion of the latter is quigkened, ſo as to ſhake or throw 
off their Contents: But if the Doſe happens to be too large, 


or 


n 
Fn 5 
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13 
: or abounds much. with Refinous Particles, which of all are 
ke moſt pricking and flimulating, or. (to ſpeak after the common 
le- Way) + if very kong  Phyſick be given, it not only carries off 
* what is contained in the e and Guts, but likewiſe cauſes 
the he 7 Mia rad, and e as. derive a more than 
all 8 into thoſe Parts, whence 
Ear Oh 55 Quant e _— of the Serum or watery 
11 Pars e Blood, by the common Paſlages. | And from hence 
* it is evident, that a Medicine may be fo. contrived, as to carry 
| off. mory or 8 of e 2. mw As 
_ is is able or bur uv POETIC 8 _ 
ms pating the Body for his — Ione ; neither ſhall I lay down 
Rules for rendering this or that Sort of Humour fit for Diſ- 
d; 5 charge by Medicines, which have, with much Induſtry and 
vill more Ignorance, been deviſed to prepare Choler, Phlegm, 
a- Mclancholy, and the like whimſical unagin'd Humours ; that 
bie Sort of Pradice being now juſtly exploded as ridiculous and 
On uncertain 3 ; ſince it is plain, that all Kinds of purging Medi- 
wh eines differ only in Degrees of Strength, and operate no other- 
ela wiſe upon different Humours, than as they ſtimulate more or 
and leſs, ke 9 rk. no farther than the Prime Vie, or firſt 
pa- Paſſages, or elſe: Cauſe a Diſcharge from the Parts more remote 
an- fm their Scene of Action, which principally lies in the Sto- 
yet mach and Guts. And what particular Regard is to be had to 
1 the different Kinds of purging Medicines will, J hope, be ſuf- 
and f cciently ſhewn to the Reader's Satisfaction in the Sequel of this 
his Y Treatiſe, when I come to treat of Diſtempers which may de- 
ong mand Purging. And therefore at preſent, I ſhall only lay 
the | down ſome general Directions, which may be of ule to all 
tua. thoſe Gentlemen who keep valuable Horſes, And 
| of Firſt, I lay, Purging i is neceſſary in moſt or all Plethorick 
vice 3 Caſes when there is a Redundancy of Blood, but the Horſe 
out MF ſhould firſt of all be bled to render his Body cool and light- 
ruth "Z ſome: For, if he be purged when his Body is full, it may, 
reat # (unleſs the other Secretions are free) I mean the Diſcharges by 
lati- Urine, Sc. occaſion (during the Operation) a too great Hurry 
: the in the Motion of the Blood, or by driving or forcing off too 
great a Quantity of Blood, Qc. into the Inteſtines or Guts, an 
be Inflammation may enſue. And for this Reaſon it is judged 
ene- proper that, thoſe Horſes, which are Plethorick or full of 
Flood, ſhould only have mild and ly working Purges given 
mes, i them. Purging pro- 
Wes Secondly, Purging may be allowable in Diſorders of the Sto- per in Diſor- 
Oe” mach, before other Things are adminiſtred, and this, becauſe — os = | 
hag a Horſe can ſeldom or perhaps never difgarge himſelf by Vomit. 254 foulgeſs 


= & | Thirdly, of the Guts. 
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Looſeneſſes of the Belly ; b 
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" 733rdy, it is proper in all Foulneſſes of the Guts, for drivin 

but all viſcid and "ſimy Matter, and mgm; Bora H 

is troubled with Worms, provided the Purge confifts of ſuch 

Ingredients; as I ſhall hereafter mention, when I come to treat 

bf this common though troubleſome Reptile, which afflits moſt 

Horſes ſooner or later. And furthermore, Parging gy be ne- 
arr. 


teſſary in Coſtiveneſo, and in ſeveral kinds o ar or 
it theſe hkewiſe mult conſiſt of well 
adapted Ingredients; viz. ſuch as after Purgitig in a gentle 


and eaſy Manner; corifttinge or leave a bihditg Quality behind 
them, ſo as to ſhut up, in ſome Sort, the excretory Duèts of the 
Inteſtinal Glands : Yet great Care muſt be taken in this Matter, 
leſt by improper Purges, the Glands ſhould be fo relaxed as to Wl 
bring on an Inflammation of the Guts; by the too violent Ope- 
vation of the Medicine” * + ©9005 Re 295 1990 Ol 
+ Fourthl, and Laftly; Trecommerid Purging as uſeful in groſs .ſy 
Habits, where there is ay Tendency to ſwelling of the Limbs; i 


or any other Part of the Body; in humid and watery Diſcaſes ; | 


in Diſorders of the Liver, caufing the Jaundice (or Yellows in 
Horſes ;) in Diſeaſes of the Eyes and Head, where there is not 
any Fever, but only a Stagnation of the Blood, in ſome of the 


ſmall Capillary or Hair-like Veſſels; for Purging, in ſuch Ca- 


ſs, not only drains off Part of the ſuperabundant Matter, but 


* 


In Bleeding 
and Purging, 


alſo (by putting the Hlood in a briſker Motion) cauſes a Separa- 
tion of its groſſer Parts; fo that it moves with more Eaſe: and 


Freedom through all its Canals; and by this means is brought! 
more readily to the ſeeretory Offices, or particular Outlets, de- 


figned by Nature to throw off the excrementitious Parts of Nou- 1 s 
I muſt not, however, cloſe this Chapter, without acquaint?? 


the Strength gard muſt be had to the Strength of every Horſe; by Reaſon (in A 
of a Horſe to 
be conſider- 
ed. 


the laſt Caſe) the Irritation, or pricking and convulſive Twitch- 5 g 
ing, which many Kinds of Purges occaſion, (during their Ope- 
ration, ) brin 


damp Saveats; 8c. which too cen end in Death, „ 
A Horſe is with much more Difficulty purged than a Man, 


ther, are moſt ſubject to cauſe violent Gripings, cold Sweats, 
Sc. for as they are ordered moſtly without any Mixture to qua- - 
lify this Property, it is much, ſo many Horſes get through their 
_ Phyſick every Spring: And I rather attribute it to the Strength 
of the Horſes Conſtitution, than to any good Judgment in their 


becauſe of their prone or horizontal Poſture, which helps no: 
thing towards forwarding the Medicine ; therefore the Phyſick 3 
lies maſtly twenty four Hours in his Guts, before it operates. 
And, for the moſt Part, the Purges given to Horſes conſiſt of 


ſuch Things as are of a refinous Quality, and theſe, of all o- 


Farriers, or common Keepers of galloping Horſes. For there 


ing the Reader, that in Bleeding and Purging, a particular Re- 


gs on great Sickneſs, convulſiue Motions of the Body, | 


IMPROVED. 


ng £-noJoubt; in the leaſt, but the ſame general Rule will hold 
good in purging Horſes, as it does in Men; I mean; the Idio- Conſider the ud 

ach Fncraſy of Bodies is to be firſt (as mueh as may be) ftudied a- Idioſ yncrafy 

eat mongſt theſe Creatures: And this Knowledge of the peculiar of Bodies. 

oft Temperament or Diſpoſition of this or that Horſe, with relati- 

ne- on to his being eaſily or difficultly wrought. upon by any Kind 

or of Medicines; will, I am. convinced, be the greateſt Guide a Far- 

yell rier can follow. And this Diſpoſition may, in ſome Meaſute; 

ntle be learned from the Horſe's Conſtructure or Make, the Firm- 

ind MY neſs of his Fleſh, &c. for thoſe Horſes which are kept at hard 

the Meat a long Time together, and get pretty well of Exerciſe 


| groſs fat Horſe, who has little or no Exereiſe. 


n wp 


4 in a Quinſy.in human Bodies, by reaſon the Muſcles of the La- 


along with it, are (it is very well known) moſt difficultly pur- 
ged, by Reaſon they have fewer Juices to work upon, than & 

I have given theſe looſe Hints about bleeding and Purging; 
before I enter upon a Diſcourſe of the Diſtempers incident to 
Horſes, as the ſame was neceſſary to be conſider'd by all Far- 
riers, and is, or ought to be, one of the Fundamentals of their 
Practice; I mean this, viz: that every Farrier, ſhould rightly 
and duly weigh each and every Symptom or Token of Sickneſs 
in a Horſe, and conſider well; whether he requires Bleeding, or 
Purging, or both; and nat; (as is too common;) ſtrike his 
Fleams into his Neck, or toſs a Purge into his Stomach, hab 


nab at random, which may very likely go near to kill him; 


when performed without due Caution. But what relates to this, 


tand all other Operations, both manual and other, will, I hope, 


be fully and clearly laid down in the Sequel of this Book, to 


the Farrier's Satisfaction, as well as of all Gentlemen, who ad- 
3 mire good Horſes. And J ſhall do my utmoſt, to apply all ge- 


neral Rules as juſtly and methodigally as poſſible. 


CHAP. IV. 
Oy the Strangles. 


$ this is, for the moſt Part, one of the firſt Diſtempers that 
young Colts are ſubje& to, I judge it proper to be firſt 


treated of; after which, I ſhall enumerate the different Kinds of. 
Fevers, to which Horſes are liable. And | | 


Firſt, IJ ſay, the Strangles is a Swelling under the Throat 
between the Jaw-Bones, and ſeems not to differ (in any great 


Degree) from what we term the Quinſy in human Bodies; tho“ 
it is ſaid ; that the Seat of the Strangles is not ſo much upon the 
2 Glands as upon the Muſcles, and therefore it proceeds ſooner to 


Impoſtumation, or Gathering, (as it is call'd;) neither is it 
thought there is ſo much Danger in the Strangles in Horſes, as 


rynx, 
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rynx, or Wind-Pipe; are not ſo much affticted in the firſt, as 
in Man: For in Horſes, the Muſcles of the Tongue ſeem only 


to be touched with the Diſtemper, and —_— it is, thatthe 


The Stran- 
gles compa- 
red to the 


Small-Pox op 


Matter comes naturally to have an external 


I have ſaid, that young Colts are moſt ſubjeR to the Stran- | 


gles; and, as I remember, Monſieur So/leyſel), the Franeb Far- 
rier, compares this Diſtemper in Colts, to the Small- Pex in 
bled with it above ones in their Life, unleſs the Matter of the 


Strungles has been imperſfectly caſt off, and that then indeed, it | 


— % 


ly returns at Six, ten, or twelve-Years of Age. This 
Author farther obſerves, that the-Morbific or offending Matter, 


is ſometimes caſt off by the Limbs, and other Parts of the Bo- 


dy, and more eſpecially by thoſe Members that have been any 


k * * 


rere, 


way hurt or weakened; for the Humour or Matter of the Biſ- 9 


caſe, by Tranſlation," ſooneſt affeQs the weakeſt Parts. 


The laſt Author mentioned was very meanly {killed in the 


Anatomical Structure or Make of a Horſe, although he was a 
very diligent obſerver of all manner of Accidents to which'that 
Creature is liable: If therefore he had been better acquainted 
with Anatomy, his Accounts might have been edifying as well 


as more inſtructive to his Readers. For although this Diſtem- 


per of the Strangles be near allied to an external Quinſy, as to 
its Situation, and alſo in many other reſpects; yet, no doubt, 


a3 it moſtly happens 10 Colts, it may, {not without Reaſon) | 


bear an affinity to the Small-Pox: For, as the Blood of young 


Horſes may reaſonably be ſuppoſed equally: Fluid, having not | 


as yet been ſufficiently comminuted, or divided by frequent Cir- 


culations, therefore, while they are in this imperfect State, "3 


they are rendered more liable to Diſeaſes ; and when theſe hap- 1 


pen, they fuſe and melt the Blood, or purify it from its Viſci- 


dities or groſſer Parts, by ſome ae Out- lets or Diſcharges, | 


which are anſwerable to thoſe by which the Small-Pox are 
thrown out and diſcharged in human Bodies. But as the Small- 


Pox breaks out in little Puſtules, or Bladders full of Matter all 


over the Skin, whereſoever the Veſſels are ſmalleſt, and where 


the Bloed is moſt apt to ſtagnate or ſtop; yet becauſe the Blood- 
Veſſels in Horſes are conſiderably ſtronger and thicker than in 

our Bodies, therefore theſe Impurities cannot ſo-readily be diſ- 
charged in the Manner aforeſaid, but break out in boils and 


1 Ns... 


Swellings in the Neck, &c. And I hope this Account may ſa- 


tiefy every impartial Reader, why Colts are more ſubje& to the 


Strangles and other Impoſtumations, than thoſe Horſes which f 


are arrived at a more mature State. 


I would be underſtood under this Head, that moſt Colts 
(though not all) have the Strangles before they arrive at & 
Years of Age; yet, I will not ſay but the Diſtemper may be 


ſooner or later brought on by Colds, or other Miſmanagement 
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in keeping: And I muſt own, that although I have bred ſeveral 
Colts my ſelf, yet not one, to my Remembrance, ever had the 
„ and this I attributed moſtly to their being kept warm 
in Winter with good Meat, &c. And though this Theory. 
ſeems to contraditt what I juſt now advanced, wiz. that the 
Diſtemper called the Strangles, ſeems implanted in the very 
Nature of Horſes, yet, I imagine the Seeds of it do not al- 
ays meet with a proper Nidus, ſo as to propagate the Stran- 
ples; till ſuch Time as the young Horſe has contracted (what 
we call) Colds, or in better Eugliſs, till ſuch Time as by the 
Conſtipation, or ſhutting up of the Pores by the Violentneſs of 
he Seaſons, inſomuch that the requiſite Perſpiration is impeded; 
nd proper Ferment produced, which brings forth the Diſtem- 
er mentioned. And this is not a very ill grounded Hypothe- 
is, if it be conſidered, (as is really the Caſe with ſeveral Kinds 
f Seeds,) how they will lie in the Earth Scores of Years toge- 
her, without producing any ſuch Thing as a Crop, till ſuch | 
Time as the Ground be auß up and huſbanded, and then indeed 
ou ſhall have Turneps, Muſtard Seed, and ſuch like, without 
owing one Grain ; nay, although the ſame Ground has not 
been turned over for a hundred Years before. And of this Fact 
have been an Eye-Witneſs, (ſo far as my own Memory could 
nform me ;) and it is well known in the Field-Country of Lan- 


FF „ Bos 


2 
had b 
4 


Efe ib 


ubt, ascbire, that as ſure as any Perſon throws up a new Ditch, ſo 

ſon) ure he will reap a fine Crop of Muſtard-Seed, without ſtrewing 

ung ny upon the Ground before hand. © 
not Hy Mr. Ray, in his Natural Hiſtory of Plants, has ſaid enough 


2 0 convince any uttprejudiced Perſon of the aforeſaid Truth; 


tate, nd J have dwelt the longer upon this Matter, by reaſon of the 
hap- Freat Analogy there is between Plants and Animals, with rela- 
1{ci- on to a great many inward as well as outward Diſtempers : 
rges, nd this, if my Time would permit, I could with great Rea 
x are ſon make appear. But I muſt proceed to my Subje&-Matter. 


I fay then, ſo ſoon as it is perceived that a Colt, (or it may 
e a Horſe of riper Years) has the Symptoms or Signs of the 
$:rangles upon him, and that the ſame has a Tendency between 
e Jaws, (as is moſt common, from the dependant Situation 
If the Head,) and that the Paſſages of the Gullet and Wind- 
Pipe are not endangered, the ſafeſt Way is to ripen the Swel- 
9 ng, and bring it to ſuppurate, or burſt by warm Cloathing, 
Ind Applications which foften the inflamed Parts. For Exam- 
ie; the following excellent Poultice is proper to bring the of- 
ending Matter outward, and thereby prevent Suffocation, or 
ther evil Accidents, attending the Larynx and Pharynx, or 


os Muſcles of the Wind- pipe and Gullet. 

at X 3 | | 3 

ay be Tale Leaves of Mallews and March-Mallows ( either greets of dy or 
ment 9. each ten Handfuls; white Lilly-Root, half a Pound. Boil tice for the 
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he in Water, and preſi them aut ftrongly.z then take 
2. 8 eed, „ Qunces; bruiſe them, and 
boil in two Ruarts of Water ſoauly, "till it become of a mucila- 
ginous Conſeſtence 3 after which, ftir and beat it up avell with-the Wil 
Leaves and Roots; then add four Qunces of Ointment of Marci. 
Malloaus, andi one Pound of render * 3 mix e ad 


keg for Uſe. 


This is a moſt incomparable Cataplam or Poultce, in s 
ral Caſes, beſides OT hank mentioned, when Nature is, as 
it were, deſponding, and cannot throw off the Load of Matter, 
which cauſes the Diſtemper of Swelling, ſeeing that by its ge. 
nial Warmth (for it ought to be applied pretty warm) it com- 
forts the ſtretched Fibrillæ or animal Threads, which are diſ. 
tended beyond their natural Tone or Dimenſions by the InfluxWW 
of the offending Matter, and alſo greatly contributes to thin the 
Skin, Hy its mollifying and n Quality. So that theſef 
two principal and great Ends are anſwered by the Application 
of the aforeſaid Poultice, viz. bringing Relief to the diſtended 
Fibres, and allo thinning the Skin and muſcular Fleſh; inſo. 
much that the fluctuating Matter may with more Eaſe be felt 
by the Finger, than it otherwiſe would be. In fine, I cannot 
lay too much in Praiſe of this Cataplaſm, whoſe Virtues are 4 
unparalleled by any other I could ever contrive ; (I mean in re 
lation to tumified or ſwelled Glands in any part of the Body: 
and I have known it uſed by my Direction, to Horſes in the 9 

Strangles, which have received great Benefit from it. The 
Manner of applying it is upon a double Cloth, very thick and 
_ warm, always adding a freſh Poaltice as the old grow 


If the Tumour breaks, the Wound may be dreſs'd with th 
Qintment under the Title of the Farrier's Ointment, {preail 
warm upon Tow, or ſuch like, and the Poultice over all: Fa, 
you muſt remember to keep this going on till all the Gland 7 

are fallen, or come to their natural State and Bigneſs; other f 

aviſe, it may happen, as I have often obſerved, — for wan 

of uſing the. Poultice (or ſome ſuch Application) the Glands ha 
been ſo indurated or hardened, that they would not yield tal 

any Thing but Extirpation or cutting out, and would turn ou 23 

like a boiled Turnep or Potatoe, upon giving the Skin a col 

| Incifion or Cut, and pulling them out with one's Fingers. OY 
for want of this Operation, the Horſe has been big and ſwell + | 
abaut his Jaws during the whole Courſe of his Life. | 

Iadviſe to lay all anuous or hollow Wounds or Ulcers opens | 
as far as poſſible, without Danger to the Blood-Veſlels, Nerve 
or Tendons, and to make the Incifior according to the Direc! 

tion or Length of the Fibres, that is, you ought nat to cut 2 
erols the Muſcles, or Leaders, (as they are called by a 1 


he Drofttigs; after fnciiion, ſhould confi of thoſe Things 


which are of a deterfive and mundifying Quality, ſuch as are 


All the —_ . Turpentine, which 2 ſhall have occaſion to 
| ſpeak of in the following Pages. Theſe incorporated well with p oer Oint- 
Honey, Volks of Eggs, Ae. as1 ſhall deſcribe under the Name ments fr 


of the black digeſtive Ointment, along with the Farrier's green Wounds: 


"Ointment, and_a few Mixtures, moſtly ſpiritusus, I believe 
will be ſufficient-for moſt or all Wounds, both recent atid green, 
as well as thoſe which, through bad Management and length of 


Time, are grown. ſinuous or hollow; and therefore difficult of 


Cure. n 3 | Ty | 

Of a contrary Quality ts Turpentines are all Kinds of Oil; 
Hog's-Lard, & C; with all the Tribe of unctuous, oily, and grea- - 
ſy Applications, Tuch as, (for the moſt Part) Farriers are wont 
to apply to Wounds: For theſe greaſy Applications are very 
pernicious, by reaſon they occafion Fungous or proud Fleſh, 


* and likewiſe foul the Bones, Tendons, &c. where the Wounds 


are deep; therefore I would adviſe all Gentlemen to toſs ſuch 


Compoſitions out of their Stables, as detrimental. Indeed there 


is ſome Butter ordered in my Farrier's Ointment; but the Thing 
could not be made any way lower, or of an eafier Kind; than 
the black digeſtive Ointment, without it; and beſides; May- 
Butter, When Cows are at Graſs, partakes of a fine mundify- 


. 


ing or cleanſing Quality, far before Hog's-Lard, or ſuch like. 


And this I have many Times experienced to my Satisfaction. 


Tents are alſo pernicious in moſt Caſes, for they occaſion ths 
Fleſh to grow call6ns, or hard and horny; and this is what is 
meant by the Wounds growing Fiſtulous; and till this Calloſi- 


| ty, or horny Part, be deſtroyed by Knife, Fire, or corroſive 


Powders, there is no ſuch Thing as healing the Wound, ind 


on this Account it will diſcharge a naſty, ſtinking, ſanious Mat- 


* Mr. Gibſon (in his Book of Farriery) is very tedious and pro- 


7 ix in treating about the Cure of the Wound, when the Matter 
of the Strangles runs off; but he might have ſaid as much to the 
= Purpoſe in a few Words; wiz: Keep the Horſe's Body; and eſpe- 


tially his Throat; warm, and dreſs the Wound with ſome good di- 
geftive and warming Ointment; and apply a ſoftening Poultice 
thick and warm over all, till ſuch time as the Glands or Kernels 


4 are fallen, and the Humour diſperſed : But this is not brought a- 
TY bout but with eat Care and, Patience: For in all th Swel- 


lings either in Human 6r Brute Creatures, none are ſo tedious 


Glands; in Compariſon to what it does thro the other (moſtly 


„ teiline#?) Canals of out Bodies; that theſe Swellings, from 


S 4 wart. 


and difficult of Reſolution (or being diſſolved) as Tumours or 4,6; bf 
Swellings of the Glands, and this by Reaſon of the Coldneſs of the Glands | 
their Nature (if I may be allowed the Expteſſior ;) fof the hard to bs 
Blood; &c. br father Juices, make ſo flow 4 Circuit in the ®9oIves: 
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want of Heat, (which Philoſophers know. conſiſts in Motion,) 
are of ſlow Procedure. F 
I have ſaid thus much in relation to the Strangles, which I 
hope may be ſufficient : For in this Chapter, as well as the fol- 
' lowing, I not trouble the Reader with long Accounts of 
Things, which would rather puzzle and incumber his Memory, 
than any way tend to his Information. Therefore I now pro- 
ceed to ſay ſomething of the ſpurious or falſe and Baſtard 
Strangles. - | | 


2 
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Of the Baſtard 8 trangles. | 


Onſieur Sollæyſell, as well as our on Countryman Mr. 
L Markham, has accounted for the Baſtard Strangles in a 
very odd kind of Manne. . 
Theſe Authors imagine, that when the Matter of the Stran- 
gles is imperfectly carried off, that there remains a latent Fer- 
ment in the Blood, which, in its proper Time, will agitate the 
Humours, and cauſe them to fall upon the ſame Place where 
they ſhould have been before caſt off. And this, they ſay, may 
ſometimes happen five or ten Years afterward, when a Horſe is | 
ten or fifteen Years old. Indeed, at firſt Sight, and to moſt il- 
literate People, who have no other Notion of Things, than as 
they quadrate or ſuit with the outward Senſes, this ſeems ſound 
- Reaſoning ; but it is all Bombaſt, nonſenſical Stuff: For it is 
well known there is no ſuch Thing as Fermentation in. the 
Blood, nor in any other Fluid, which flows with the like Cele- 
rity; becauſe this celerity manifeſtly hinders that Inteſtine Mo- 
tion, ſo abſolutely neceſſary to produce Fermentation. But 
really, it is no eaſy Matter to fix Boundaries to this Term; for 
under it ſome are for reducing almoſt all that belongs to Phy- 
ſick, chiefly as it is a Term that accounts for, in the Lump, | 
many Phænomena, and faves a great deal of Trouble, by ſay- | 
ing ſuch an Effect is occaſioned by Fermentation. However, it | 
ſo far concerns every Body to have ſome juſt Apprehenſion of | 
what this Term ought to expreſs, that I cannot be at too much 
Fermentati- Pains to explain it. Inſomuch as it regards Medicine, and ex- 
onexplained. alting or deſtroying any Properties therein, we cannot have a 
better Idea of it, than by underſtanding all which concerns the 
procuring a ſpirituous Liquor from Corn. Fir/t then, in the | 
Grain itſelf muſt lie the Materials of what makes the ſpirituous 
Part, becauſe nothing elſe (befides Water) is concerned in it. | 
To this. Purpoſe, therefore, it is ſoaked juſt ſo long, in a Ci- 
ſtern of Water, as is ſufficient to looſen or open its natural 
Texture; after which it is thrown in a Heap, where it is wy 
|: 1 fer 


IMPROVED. 


fer'd to lie, till by the Motion of its more fine and volatile 
Parts, it begins to heat and ſhoot out, as in Vegetation or 
Growth in Plants. But to confine theſe Parts from flying off, 
by too long a Continuance of ſuch inteſtine Motion, it is 


thrown abroad thinner, and the 
Air, till it contracts almoſt a Dryneſs, which is finiſh'd by 


the Kiln, and all its Parts maintain'd together, but yet in ſo 


lax or looſe a Condition, as very eaſily to open an | 
warm or hot Water: For by the Sweetneſs and Conſiſtence of 


the Wort, and Lightneſs of the Grains, it is plain that the | 
whole Subſtance of the Kernel is intimately mixed with the 

| Liquor. oo a | 4 N my 5 | 1 = Snare . 
After this Apparatus, to finiſh the Proceſs, and raiſe from 


it a ſtrong Spirit, the reſt is done by Fermentation with Yeaſt 
or Barm. But to explain how Fermentation is mechanically 


effected, and how it . forth ſuch a Spirit, would take up 
ace; however, ſuch Effects are very 


too much Room in this Pl: how ] | 
conceivable, if the Reader has the leaſt Notion of Hydroſta- 

I could, under this Head, account for the different Changes 
Bodies und 


teſtine Motion of Bodies, little thereof can take place in 
circulating Liquors, ſuch as the Blood, c. How much ſo- 
ever this Term therefore is made uſe of to account for ſeveral 
Appearances in Animals, it muſt be from mere Ignorance, or 


on purpoſe to deceive. For thus far only can their Juices be 


capable of Fermentation, as they are remitted in their circu- 
latory Motions enough to make the natural Attractions of 
their Particles greater, than the Force by which they are im- 
pelled or driven forward, which cannot be but where they are 
almoſt entirely ſtopp'd. And it is therefore in the larger 
Glands only, that the ſeparated Juices may undergo ſome Mo- 
tions of this kind, ſo as ſometimes to be changed thereby from 


; | their natural Properties: But the Blood (while in its Circula- 
tion) cannot undergo ſuch Influence, becauſe the Velocity of 


its Parts from the impelling Force is too great to let them obey 
their Attractions of one another. How remote from Truth 
then muſt thoſe Reaſonings be which are built upon ſuch a 
Foundation, I mean ſuch as build their Faith upon imaginary 
Notions of the Blood's being in a Ferment, (as the common 
Expreſſion goes ;) and how hazardous muſt a Practice be which 
flows from ſuch a Theory? | ; 

I have been more tedious with relation to the aforeſaid Term 
than ordinary, becauſe it will, I hope, ſave me farther Trou- 
ble in the Sequel of this Book, when I come to treat of Fe- 


| Vers which (according to the common Notion) are occaſion'd 


C 3 | thro 


os'd more and more to the 


and unite with 


o under a State of Corruption, which is one Spe- 
cies of Fermentation. But with all theſe Requiſites to this in- 
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thro! a Fermentation in the Bod. Therefore I beg the Rea- 


der will excuſe. the Prolixity,: But to return. 


When Swellings, le the Strangles, happen to old Horſes 


about their Jaws and. among the Glands or Kernels of the 


Throat, it is an infallible Sign of a crazy Conſtitution, and 
often i a Forerunner of the Glanders, unleſs ſuch Swellings 
are occaſion d by. ſame. violent Colds, or hard Uſage. And 


.- really the ſame. Diſpoſitian may be obſery'd,in human Bodies; 


Purging 
roper in 
groſs Habits, 


for if theſe happen to be of à tender. and delicate Habit, or 
ey "the glandulous Parts are, often tumified and 
ſwell d, as well theſe in the Throat, call d by Anatomiſts the 
Parotides, as thoſe in the Mæſentery or Cawl; and of this Truth 
J have been many times convinced. in the, Caurſe of my Frac- Wl 
tice and Diſſection of Bodie . ( 
Laftly, In all; Caſes where there is a, groſs Habit, with a Wil 
Tendency to Swellings in the Limbs, ar any other particular % 
Part of the Body, Parging may be necefſary;; as likewiſe in hu- 
mid-ge wat'ry. Dilenes ſuch as tend towards. a Dropſy of the 
Belly, &c. In Diſorders of the Liver, cauſing the _— 


. 
% 


and in the manifold Diſtempers of the Eyes, but more eſpeci- 


ally when they proceed from Rheum: For really in dy Blind- 
neſs, as tis call d. I am ſure it cannot be of Service; and when 
I come to treat of the Diſeaſes of the Eye, I hope to do it in 


ſuch a Manner as that the World will be.convinced of the Sound+ Wi 
neſs of my Doctrine, which does not conſiſt in Hypotheſes and 


mical Obſervation and Experience. .. . 

I fay purging is proper in the Diſeaſes abovementioned, by 
reaſon of the Revulſion or. calling back the Humours from 
thoſe Parts: It may likewiſe be proper in moſt Ailments of WW 
the Head, where there is not any Fever. but only a Stag- 


* 


Chimerical Notions, but is founded upon the ſtritteſt Anato- 


„ 


the ſmall Veſſels. For, Purging in ſuch Caſes puts the Blood 
into a mare briſk and free Mo 

ſhall be ſhewn hereafter ;) but by cauſing an uneaſy Senſation, 
and jrritating the Glands of the Guts, and thereby obliging 


them to throw off their Contents both good and bad. This, 1 


1 fay, makes what we term Revulſion; as alſo better fits the 


. Glands to perform their Office of Secretion, not only in the 


Meſentery or Cawl, but quite thro”. the whole Body (if the | 
Parke be prepar'd as it ought) when a Horſe can bear purging. | 
And I might under this Head plainly ſhew, how. ridiculous it 
is for any Perſon to imagine that a Purge carries off this or 
that particular Humour, any more than that the Blood can be 
freed from the moſt offending Part, of. it by Phlebotomy, in 
every or any Caſe whatſoever, And altho' I. am convinced 
that what I am now writing is in direct Oppoſition to the 
2 common 


vation or Stopping of che Circulation of the Blood in ſome of | 


tion; not (as ſome pretend) by 
carrying off any offending Matter, for that is impoſlible, (as 
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AE on, 
0 Fewers. | 


OST Authors who have treated of Fevers in Horſes, Of Fevers. 
M have defined ſuch Diſeaſes under a preternatural Heat 
of the Blood: and the French Farrier, Solleyſell, has in parti- 
cular compared . a Fever to the Ebullition or working up of 


Wine (for they have little Malt-Liquor in France, in a 


« Caſk, where the ſame being agitated, heated, dilated and 


„ fermented, and having no Vent, breaks impetuouſly through 


« all Obſtacles, ſpreading its Steams and Vapours all around; 
« and appears ſo muddy, that we cannot diſcern the leaſt 
Drop of Wine in the Veſſel. But after theſe diſorderly 


„ Motions, all the Impurities that were in the Wine, are ſe- 


e parated; the Lees fall to the Bottom, a ſort of Scum floats 


| « on the Top, and the Concavity of the Veſſel is covered with 


a ſort of cruſty Subſtance.” Thus far Monſ. Solleyſell, who, 
though he was one of the better Sort of Farriers, by way of 
Reaſoning, yet he was far wide of the Mark. For firft, I in- 


W fiſt upor it, that there is no ſuch Thing as Fermentation in the 


circulating Blood although I own the Tranſlation of Morbific 
Matter in Fevers ſhews ſomething very like it, viz. That af- 
ter the Blood's Ebullition, it throws off the offending Matter 
in Tumours and Eruptions much in the Manner of the Sedi- 


ments of fermented Liquors. Yet, notwithſtanding this Ap- 


pearance ſuits ſo pat with our outward Senſes, it is far from 
Truth; I mean, to imagine that there is a Poſſibility of the 
Blood's Fermentation, (any otherwiſe than as I have before de- 
ſcribed under this Term ;) and if it only happens in the Man- 
ner I have pointed out, there is no Doubt but all the Effects, 
ſuch as Tumours, Eruptions, c. may follow a Fever as well 


every Whit, as if there was ſuch a Thing as Fermentation in 


In my Opinion, as well as ſeveral who have gone before me, A Fever 


0 2 Fever it an augmented Velocity of the Blood; and the almoſt defined. 


infinite Variety of Cauſes of this Diſtemper, does ſo diverſify 
its Appearances, and indicate ſo many Ways or Methods of 


Cure, that really it is no eaſy Matter to write down Rules, 
for the Management of Horſes in ſuch Condition. However, 


I ſhall attempt it in the moſt conciſe and beſt Manner I am 


Firft, 


; | able. 
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Firſt, then the Blood (as all other Fluide) being compoſed or 
1 Liquid Parts, is therefore capable of being put into 
a more than ordinary Degree of Motion, both by external and 
internal Cauſes, When the Cauſe happens to be fimple and 
external, as for Inſtance, when the Blood is violently agitated 
and put into a Hurry by the Heat of the Sun, or by violent 
and exceſſive Exerciſe ; I ſay, in ſuch Caſe the Fever will be 
only of the Symptomatick Kind: For in ſuch Caſe the Blood 
is fuſed or melted like Wax, and conſequently requires more 

Space in the Veſſels, than when in its ordinary State; and 
likewiſe as it becomes more thin and Fluid, its Motion in- Wl 
creaſes, which is obvious enough, by reaſon all thin Liquors 
move with more ſwiftneſs, than thoſe that are thick. Add to 

this, the Compreſſion the Blood meets with (when in this State) Wl 
from the Sides of the Veſlels, Sc. which is in Proportion to 
the Degrees of Fuſion or Thinneſs. Theſe Kinds of Fevers 
are regular and uniform: But when a Fever proceeds from any 
A Quality in the Bload, as when it is too viſcid and thick, oc- 
caſioning-Obſtruftions in the Veſſels which are ſmalleſt ; I ſay, Wi 
the Blood being obftrusted there, and, meeting with ſuch Op. 
poſition, mult needs occaſion great Diſorders, eſpecially while 
it flows in a greater quantity than ordinary into any. particu- Wi 
lar Part of the Body, and while it endeayours to find out pro- 
per Vents and Paſſages for itſelf.- Now in both theſe Caſes, 
the Glandular Diſcharges muſt. in a great Meaſure be hurt. But 
in complicated Fevers, ſome of the excretory Ducts or Pipes, 
by which the Glands diſcharge themſelves, may be too open, 
whulft others are obſtructed: And hence it is, that Nature is ſa Bi 
much put to it in Fevers of every Species and Denomination ; 5 


for in thoſe that are moſt ſimple, ſhe is overpowered by a too 

great Quantity of Blood, occaſioned by a too great Rarefac- 

tion as aforeſaid, whereby jt takes more Space in the Veſlels 

than uſual, and moves with ſo much Rapidity, as to diſcom- 

poſe the whole Body. Likewiſe in thoſe Fevers, proceeding 8 

om vitiated Blood, ſhe is oppreſa d by violent Impulſes and 

irregular Diſcharges, before the Blood, &c. can become of 

ſuch a Texture, or Make, as to render. it fit to paſs equally 

into all Parts; and therefore, it is obſervable, whatever Changes 

the Blood undergoes in all the different Kinds of Fevers, 

| thatfo long as the Diſeaſe laſts, theſe Changes muſt have a '®> 
 Tendency, either to an over-great Rarefation or Thinneſs, or 
elde toover-great Thickneſs and Viſcidity of the Blood. 44 

A Fever A Fever may likewiſe proceed from an Inequality of the 
may proceed Subſtance pf the Blopd, whereby ſome Parts of it paſs more 
from an In- eaſily than others through the ſmaller Veſſels. If y, this may 
equality of a 4 75 
the Sub- 8 the N er N to Fevers in violent and - 25 
tance of Feſlye Heat and beating of the Ajterics, Ec. and this is % 
F< Blog, * 8 2 | clear 


7 


is; > 1 


clear and evident, that it needs no manner of Proof, ſince 
Heat muſt always be the Effect of Motion 
Some former Authors (and thoſe of Note too) have taken 
infinite Pains,” to ſhew the different Kinds of Fevers from ra- 
refied or thin d Blood, as alſo thoſe arifing from viſcid and 
thick: But in my humble Opinion, though I have confidered 
them over and gyer again, they only argue to ſhew their Learn- 
ing: For the Ætiology or Doctrine, teaching (or rather pre- 
ending to teach) us the Knowledge of the Cauſes of Diſtem- 
8, Is a dark and abſtruſe Doctrine; and really it is no eaſy 

| ay" ſhew, how many F ts go to an Qunce, Let the 
Reaſoning and Arguments of many upon the aforeſaid Term, 
amounts not to a quarter Part of what's pretended; nor can 
ſuch in any Manner or Shape, ediſie or improve our Under- 
ſſanding; ſince it only conſiſts of unintelligible Metaphors 
wich rather puzzle and lex the Reader than otherwiſe. 
Indeed I own that the Art of Medicine is brought at laſt to 
very great Perfection, and many Things proved plain to a De- 
monſtration: But I think, with Submiſſion, that theſe Im- 
provements and Diſcoveries go no farther, than ſhewing us | 
the Force and Manner of. Operation of Medicines. And in this 4 
part of Knowledge, there is no Doubt, but Natural Philoſo- 
phy has the greateſt -Share. I ſhall therefore ſhun, as much 
as in me lies, all dark and abſtruſe Reaſonings, as well as un- 
intelligible Terms, and ſo proceed to give my Opinion upon 
what is called a Simple, or rather Symptomatick Fever. 


——— 


Of a Symptomatick Fever. 


HAVE explain d, under the Sixth Chapter, what I mean symptoma- 
1 by a Symptomatick Fever, viz. that it is a Fever proceed- tick Fever, 
ing from Accidents, rather than any noxious Quality in the what. 
Blood itſelf : As for Inſtance, the Gout in human Bodies cauſes * 
2 Symptomatick Fever, ſo does the firſt Milk in Women's 
= Breaſts; and in Brute Creatures, as I have ſaid, too wielent Ex- 
== erciſe in hot Weather, or in Cold, when not duly managed af- 
terwardss. . {5.5 : ; | | 
Secondly, This Fever may be occaſioned by turning a Horſe 
to Graſs in very hot Weather; eſpecially if the Incloſure be 
ſmall, where there is but little Air, and where there is not any 


2 Shade to cover him from the ſcorching Heat of the 
Sun. | 


Mr. Gibſon, in his Book of F arriery, ſays, that this Fe- 
„ver (I mean what he calls Simple, and what I term Sympto- 
L matick) may be cauſed by Bleeding a Horſe in the Heat of 

55 the 
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External 
Cold or Per- 
ſpiration 
hinder'd, 
produces a 
Fever. 


ce the Sun, in a hot Seaſon, without en —— 
during the Operation the Blood is Put into a greater Motion 
&, —— and that this i: queen ef 


unten as, <«; that this Doctrine N. be! — the 
e common Effets of Fite, under a Pot or Kettle; where the 
«« Heat of the Water increaſes more —_— Species of 
C Time, accordin to the Degrees of its Motion, tho' the 
« Fire — tor Now; for my Part, -I'frankly con- 
feſs, J don't Tightly- apprehend Mr. Gi — $a 's Meaning," unleſs Wl 
it is, that the Water heats more in the ſame given Time when 
near boiling, than it did a while before; bar at beſt this is n- ; 
lyia very lame and unſatisfactory Experiment. 
In the next Place, external” Cold; which hinders that warn 
ral Perſpiration or inſenſible Sweating, g ſo beneficial' to both 
Man and beaſt, may bring on this Fever: For by hindering 
Perſpiration, the Quantity of Blood is inereas'd, and that too 
with ſuch a Fluid, asũs far: from ee benign Na- 


ture of it. 


And here it may be. obſtervid; wich reſpect to Cauſes and 
Effects, that the ſame Cauſe will produce very often different 
Effects, and that the ſame Effect will often proceed from dif- 
ferent Cauſes. For Cold, when it's Effects are ſudden and 
univerſal, will cauſe as ſadden a Change in the Blood. But 
when Cold is only partial or gradual, it will have a much dif- 


ferent Effect; ſuch as — the Brain, Lungs, or ſome 


other particular Bowel : Yet notwithſtanding all this, the dif- 
ferent Effects which we may obſerve from the ſame Cauſe, or 


the ſame Effect proceeding from ſeemingly” oppoſite Cauſes, 


The Signs 
of a Fever, 


may only ariſe from the different Degrees of Efficacy in the 
Cauſes themſelves. © Wherefore we cannot be exact and com- 
petent Judges thereof, eſpecially as they are exerted in the Ani- Wl 
mal Body, which is infinitely various in its Compoſition and 
Structure. I ſhall now proceed to give an Account of the 
Signs of a Fever in "| 

The Signs of a Symptomatick and continued Fever are vio- 
lent Heat, and Fulneſs of the Veſſels, which will appear even 
to the Eye, a Beating of the Heart and Flanks much quicker 
than ordinary; a Dryneſs in the Mouth with Roughneſs of the | 
Tongue; continual Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſſneſs; infomuch 
that if a Horſe be ſeiz'd with this Fever in the Field, he will 7? 
be perpetually moving from Place to Place, going often to the 7 
Water, but (as ſome Authors ſay) cannot drink; tho' really 1 
am of Opinion all Creatures will drink if ſeiz'd with a Fever : | 
And notwithſtanding it was the former Practice to deny much 
Liquids in ſuch Caſe; Vet the Moderns agree that Diluters 
are of all things not to be denied, provided they conſiſt of 
proper Mixtures, &c, Beſides, when a Horſe is ſeized with a 


Fever, 


'Y Febrile Matter that * 


= - 
5 
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| Fever, he will affen well: 10 the. Ground: without paſturing 


for the Cure. 12442 . 


Haying laid down the Cauſes, as far as we may well judge, The Cure, 


and alſo the Signs of aSymptomatick Fever, it remains that I 
0 thro' the Methods of; Curęs and herein we ate to obſerve, 


e ne ther gan e Lene an u Hat, ee 
what. depend don che Augmentation of the Rlood's circ | 
Motion, and while in zlüg State the Blood is not ſuppoſed to 


de m any wiſe, or, atdenft but little, vitiated, thoſe. things are 
only to be dong or admiviſtred, which tend to leflen the ſaid 

Motion, and hring it to a more quiet and ſedate State. 'Dhere- | 
fore, Bleeding is in the firſt Place neceſſary, after which Cly- Clyſters 


ſters, compounded of a. ſtroug Decoction of Senna. with about Proper in 
a Quarter. of a Pound of the coarſeſt Sugar diſſolv d in each, 


may be proper at due Intervals: for Example, once every Day 
, lech ebe Horſe's, Bach abe. amt 70 t 2. 


There are not mam Drugs required in theſe Fevers; for, 
as I have ſaid, proper Bleeding along with the continued Uſe 


of Clyſters for about ſix days, is ſufficient to conquer the Diſ-- 


caſe, provided the Horſe's: Diet..conGſt of proper Food, and 


this ſhould be given him 88 Nature is the beſt 
Guide, which (in Man as well as 


| rate Creatures) commands, 
that in moſt (or even all) Diſorders, a ſtridt Regard be had nor 


| to overcharge the Stomach; for by. ſuch Miſmanagement, She 
zs ſo far from being aſſiſted, that She is, on the contrary hin- 
| dred in her Efforts towards carrying off the Diſeaſe. 


A Horſe in a Fever, ſhould have no cold Water given king A Horſe in a 


but rather, Milk and. Water warm, with a- little Oat-meal Fever ſhould 


ſtrewed upon it; and this may indeed be given him in pretty have no cold 

large Quantities, as a Diluter and Cooler of the Blood, &c. er. 
Purging Medicines by the Mouth, ought never to be uſed purging 

in Fevers; for theſe raiſe new and terrible Commotions in the Medicines 


Blood in ſuch Caſes, and may in all likelihood occaſion aw In- improper in 


flammation in the Guts, by driving or drawing a quantity of the Fevers. 


Before the Uſe of Clyſters as aforeſaid, the Farrier ſhould 


5 | anoint his Hand very well with Oyl or freſh Butter, and paſs 
it up the Horſe's Fundament, in order to bring away the har- 


dned Dung or Excrements; and his Clyſter-Pipe ſhould be 
long and large, that the Liquor may paſs as far as poſſible in- W 


3 to the Guts. I know ſome Farriers who have Syringes, or 
Inſtruments commonly called Squirts, which will contain at 


leaſt three Quarts of Liquid; And theſe, in my Opinion, 


5 are exceeding proper to inject Clyſters: For the Guts of 
2 FHorſe are not only large, but of a conſiderable Length, from 


the Valve in the Colon downwards; ſo that the Quantity in- 
jected or thrown up into the Gut, ought not to be leſs than 
| | two 
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> two Quarts, foraſmuch as thoſe things which lie in leſs Room, 
are of two-powerful a Nature to. be made uſe of on theſe Oc- 
caſions; I mean, that if a Clyſter was contrived in à little 
nt ſo as to operate, it muſt be compounded of ſuch ſharp 
ſtimulating Ingredients, as perhaps might do more harm than 
Good. Therefore, as have faid, lee all-Clyſices inPexgrs'be 
mild in Operation, ans large in Quantity. FN DS 
A Clyſterin Take of Malo Leaves, and Pellitory of the Wall, pow? four 
a Fever. phandfuls; Aniſeel, and Caraways bruiſed, of each one Ounce ; 
boil theſe in four Quarts of Water to three, then ſtrain it off, and 
add of Gallipoly-Oyl three Ounces, of coarſe Sugar. four Ounces, 
e Elefuary one ons mix. The Caryocoftinum cofts 
about 2 d. 
Some add Lenitive EleQuary three Ounces, or as the Na- 
ture of the Caſe requires. For really there is not any ſuch 
ju thing as preſcribing general Rules in Fevers, which ſometimes 
require more, ſometimes leſs of Purgatives, ſuch as the Leni- 
tive Electuary, Electuary call'd Caryocoſtinum, or ſuch like, 
to be mixed with the Clyſters: But if what I have before pre- 
ſeribed cauſe the Horſe to void his Excrements, I think it is 
. ſufficient without adding any thing more purgativveG 
Clyſters Clyſters ſhould be injected pretty warm; for Example, as 
ſhould be in- warm as one can poſſibly hold the Bladder with the Liquor un- 
jected very to one's Cheek; and the Horſe's Tail kept cloſe to his Fun- 
. diment for hes: un that the Clyſter may be retained as 
long as may be. 

There are many more Forms of Clyſters p reſeribac in an- 
tient Authors, but this which I have ſet "a may ſuffice, 
and will do as much Service as all the reſt, which are only of 
the like Intention. 

J think it needleſs to enumerate all the different Kinds of 
Fevers, ſuch as the Putrid, the Peſtilential, the Hectick, the 
Intermitting, and the like ; ſeeing it would not be of uſe to 
the Reader, and only ſerve to ſwell this Treatiſe, which 1 
deſign to write as conciſe as poſſible; yet with all due Regard 
to the Diſtempers which Gentlemen can or may form juſt 
Ideas of. And therefore I at preſent quit the Subject of Fe- 
vers, and proceed to diſcourſe upon m_ the Farriers com- 
monly term Surfeits. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Surfeits, 
A 8 this is a Term frequently uſed among Farriers, as well 
as all Sorts of People, to ſignify a * I think it 


not amiſs to ſay — in relation to it. 
| By 


than? th 
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By a Surfeit is principally underſtood, all ſuch Maladies or What is 
Diſtempers as proceed from exceſlive and immoderate Feeding, 82*"21y 
| but eſpecially upon unwholeſome Food ; from Cold and 9 
riding, &c. whereby a Horſe forſakes his Meat, and is infeſted 
with hard Swellings, which (if they happen to fall upon the 
Joints) will, in proceſs of Time, occaſion Lameneſs and many 
| other Diſorders. OE 


* i . 


| I will not ſay but Farriers call thoſe Horſes ſurfeited which 
do not thrive well, or have their Coats ſtaring and tickle, (as 
W the term is;) but the Diſtinction I have made is moſt bounded 
and intelligible ; for really theſe ignorant Fellows call all Hor- 
ſes, which have been in uſe, ſurfeited (if they don't thrive well) 
as I have already ſaid. | Woe helen 
= Now whatever be the original Cauſe of Surfeits, that is, 
whether they proceed from Colds, Exceſs of Feeding, or la- 
borious Exerciſe, or from any Diſpoſition of the Air or Cli- 
mate; it is very certain, that whatever goes under the Notion 
of Surfeits, is no other than that which follows the imperfect 
Solution of a Diſeaſe: As when the Matter of the Diſtemper is 
by Tranſlation, thrown or caſt off upon ſome particular Part of 
the Body, ſo as to occaſion Swellings, c. But theſe Surfeits, 
which proceed only from a Glut of Provender, or the like, are 
eaſily cured, as their Cauſe is the moſt Simple ; whereas thoſe, 
on the other Hand, proceeding from complicated Cauſes, are 
| often the effects of Chronick Diſtempers, or Diſtempers of long 
ſtanding : And therefore the Cure is hard and difficult, and in- 
deed many Times ſuch Horſes are incurabe. 
But I imagine myſelf better to be underſtood, if I give my 
Thoughts concerning that. Kind of Surfeit, which proceeds 
from Over-feeding or Foul-feeding ; for, by the Knowledge 
thereof, all that is neceſſary concerning Surfeits will be more in- 
telligible, as it is this alone which, truly and properly ſpeaking, 
conſtitutes a Surfeit. | | 
Firſt then, we are to conſider, that while the Stomach is 
== conſtantly receiving Food, and as conſtantly tranſmitting new 
= Supphles of Chyle or nutritive Juice to the Maſs of Blood, that 
therefore the Blood-Veſſels become diſtended and full, inſo- 
much that what is over and above ſufficient for a Horſe's juſt 
Nouriſhment, cannot be carried off by the proper Outlets; that 
zs to ſay, the Canals or Pores of the Extremities, are not wide 
enough to admit ſo much groſs Matter as is ſeparated by the 
3 Glands of the Inteſtines or Guts; and conſequently the Diften- 
tion of the Veſſels will be more and more increaſed : And here 
tit may not be thought amiſs to ſhew, as briefly as may be, how 
Animal Digeſtion is performed. And firſt, I ſay, Ts. | 
| Animal Digeſtion is the Diſſolution or Separation of the Ali- Animal Di- 
ments into ſuch minute Parts, as are fit to enter the Lacteal or geſtion defi- 
milky Veſſels, and circulate with the maſs of Bload; or, it is ned, | 


the 


Wy 
1 
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the little Molecule, or Cakes and ; | 
Subſtanees any Arimal feeds upon. Now the prineipul 
| alivary Glands, or Glands about the Mouth and Throat. Neu 
| to the Saliva may he reekoned the Juice of the Glands in the 
| Stomach, and the Liquors we drink, whoſe chief Property i 
105 td ſoſten the Aliments, as they are Floids Which eafily enter the 
Pores of moſt Bodies, and by ſwelling them break their mot Wi 
intimate Cohefions: And how prodigious a force Fluids have 
when acting in ſuch a Manner, may be learned from the Force 
that Water, with which a Rope is-wetted, has to raiſe a Weight 
faſtened to, and ſuſtained at one End of it. And this Force h 
mich augmented, by the Impetus or Stroke which the Heat o 
the Stomach gives to the Particles of the Fluid. Nor does this 
Heat promote Digeſtion thus only, but likewiſe by rarefying 
the Air eontained in the Pores of the Food, which helps to 
burſt its Parts aſunder. And therefore ſuch Liquors as are moi 
Fluid, or whoſe Particles have the leaft Viſcidity or Clammi-Wl 
neſs, are moſt proper to aſſiſt the Faculty Tam treating of; by 
Reaſon ſuch Liquors can the more eaſily infinuate themſelves in- 
to the Pores of the Aliments. And of all other Fluids, Water 
ſeems the moſt fit for this Uſe; for, though ſome Spirituous 
Liquors may as eaſily penetrate the Subſtances we feed upon, 
yet they have another Property by which they hurt, rather than Wl 
help Digeſtion; and that is, their Particles have a ſtrong attrac- 


Gy 


ive Force, by which, when imbibed into the Subſtance of out 


Food, they draw the Parts thereof nearer to one another: 80% 

| that in Fact, they contract and harden, inſtead of ſwelling and 
a | diflolving our Victuals. And it is by this Property, that they f 
preſerve from Corruption Animal and Vegetable Subſtances; 

not but that we ſometimes find they help Digeſtion, as they irri- 

tate and excite the Coats of the Stomach to a ſtronger Contrac- 

tion und therefore, when they ure duly diluted, they may not % 
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only be «fl but requifite, I ſay, when the Food is thus pre. 
pared, its Parts are foon ſeparated from one another, and diſ. 
Solved into a Fluid with the Liquors in the Stomach, by the 
continual Motion of its fides, whoſe abſolute Power is demon. 
frated to be equal to the Preſſure of r 17088 Pound-weight in 
Human Body, and in a Horſe this Force or Power of Digeſtion | 
is near doubie: To which, if we add the Power of the Dia- 
Pphragm, or Midriff, together with the Muſcles of the Abdo- 
men or lower Belly, which likewiſe conduce t6 affiſt in Dige- 
ion, then the Sum in a Human Body will amount to 2c07 34 if 
Pound-weight, which has been proved to a very great Nicety 
by Dr. Wainright and others. And fince Iam advanced thus 
far into a Diſcourſe upon Digeſtion, 1 hope it will not be unen 
tertaiming for me to -fhew how Nutrition is perforned. Under 

| | | this 


nay not 
ws pre 
demon 


e comprehended; [Firſt all that paſſes under Nutrition 


| Digeſtion, as already mentioned. . Secondly, the Appoſition of vÞ** ana 


* 


new Parts in the room of thoſe wore. off by Action: But here is _—— 


W Farts in the * : N 
to be taken Notice, that the Parts of the Food are not diſſolved 


— 


into eſſential Parts, (as ſome call them,) or Elements, whether 


Chymical, or any other, by the Aſſiſtance of a Ferment in the 
— ; that is to ſay, by a Separation of ſome Parts of diffe- 
rent Kinds combined together, and an Union of other Parts 
before in ſeparation, as it happens in all Fermentation of Wine, 


wherein Tartarous Particles, before united with others, are ſe- 


parated; and Particles of Phlegm and Oyl, which were before 
in ſeparation, are.brought nearer together, and form a true Spi- 
rit. But, by the Concoction which is performed in the Sto- 
mach, the Food is divided into integral Parts, not differing 


from what they were before, but only in obtaining leſſer Bulk; 


in the ſame Manner altogether as Coral is ground upon a Mar- 
ble with Water, and reduced into an impalpable Powder, whoſe 
Parts are only ſmall Pieces of Coral, and not any Principles in- 
to which Coral is reſolved, as has (by ignorant Chymiſts) been 
fooliſhly imagined : For the Proof of this Aſſertion, there needs 


no other Argument than, that in the Stomach and Inteſtines of 


the larger Fiſh, . which devour and digeſt the leſſer, the Chyle 
is nothing elſe but a Liquor filled with the Fibres of the devour- 
ed Fiſh, as may eaſily be diſcerned with a Micre/cope ; or the 
ſmall Parts of Fibres no way differing from the larger (that is 


indigeſted Pieces of Fleſh) but in Magnitude. The Chyle thus 


Px * . 


Elaborated or Concocted in the Stomach, by its alternate Con · 


= trations, and the Force of che neighbouring Muſcles, is 
e thrown out into the Inteſtines or Guts; at its Entrance into 


which, it is diluted with Bile or Gall, and Pancreatic Juice, 
(or Juice ſeparated for this End by the Gland called the Sweet- 
Bread ;) and theſe Liquors do not undergo any Efferveſcence or 
Fermentation with the Chyle, or with one another, but are 
{moothly and quietly mixed therewith, and with each other, as 
appears by many and repeated Experiments. But by means of 
the Bile or Gall and Pancreatic Juice, the Chyle is rendered 
more Fluid ; And hence it is, that the Parts of the Food, (in 
ſome Meaſure diſſolved by the Motion of the Stomach, but not 
ſufficiently ſeparated from each other, through want of a due 
Quantity of Fluid, every one yet being in ſome Meaſure in 
Contact with each other) paſs over the Pylorus or lower Orifice 
of the Stomach into the Guts ; and when theſe greater or leſs di- 
geſted Particles cannot, by reaſon of their Magnitude, be ſtrain- 
ed in any conſiderable Quantity into the Lacteals, they are 
thruſt yer farther into the Inteſtinal Tube, and therein Putrefy, 
ſince they are out of the Verge of Circulation, which commen- 


: 9 Ces at the Ladteals: For all Things, as the Fleſh of dead Crea- 


tures, Herbs, Sc. which are capable of Putrefaction out 2 
_ the 
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than in the Night, or during ws 
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the Animal, dre capable of Digeſtion in it. And from hence it 
is, that Digeſtion is much more effectually and expeditiouſly 
performed in the Day Time, or when the Animal is awake, 


' Becauſe," while awake, 


every Creature breathes thicker, the Diaphragm or Midriff 


and Muſcles of the Abdomen, and even of the whole Body, are 
more exerciſed; and the Stomach oftner compfeſs d. It alſo 


follows, that by gentle Walking (or while any Animal exerci- 
ſes in a moderate Degree,) Digeſtion is more effeQually and ex- 
peditiouſly performed, than while in Idleneſs'and without Mo- 


tion. And that this is the true Theory of Digeſtion and Nu- 
trition (I mean that it is the Motion of the Diapbragm, &c. 


which conduce in a great Meaſure to theſe great Ends) will ap- 


pear from the very Phiz or Countenance of a hard Student, | 


more eſpecially if he betake himſelf to this Work ſpon after 
Eating; for, by this his Viſage looks pale and wan, for no 
other Reaſon than that the Mind is fo diverted, that Reſpiration 
or Breathing, is more rare or ſeldom, that is, we do not fetch 
our Breath near ſo often, as even when we ſleep, which is a 
very bad Situation for Digeſtion ; add to this the Determinati- 
on of the Animal Spirits, which after eating a hearty Meal, 
ought fo flow in greater Abundance to the Stomach; in order 
to aſſiſt Digeſtion. For this ſo very ſenſible Membrane, is 


touched with a pleaſant Titillation after Eating, which deter- 


mines the Animal Spirits as I have ſaid, towards the Stomach. 
But on the other Hand, when the Mind or Gogitative Soul, is 
taken up with the Reſolution of dark and problematical Queſti- 
ons, or the like ; I ſay, this determines the Animal Spirits to- 
wards the Brain; whereas Nature deſigns them, for ſome Time 
after Eating, for the Uſe aforeſaid. From hence it may be ob- 
ſerved, how neceſſary it is for Students to unbend the Mind by 


ſome Kind of Muſick, or other Pleaſure of like Kind and Be- 


nefit, to forward Digeſtion ; otherwiſe," as I have already hint- | 
ed, their Viſage will be pale, fallow, and wan. 
It is alſo obſervable, that we digeſt better in Winter than 
Summer; becauſe in the Winter, to drive away the Senſe of 
Cold, we are oftner put upon Exerciſes and greater Activity of | 
Body, than in the Summer Seaſon : As likewiſe, becauſe the 


Muſcles and ſolid Parts are more Tenſe and Firm, and conſe- 
quently ſtronger, in their Contractions and Attractions. But 


as for any Ferment in the Stomach, whether it be Sa/iva or Se- 
rum, ouſing out from the Glands of the Stomach, it cannot 
contribute any Thing to the Digeſtion of the Food, any further 
than by ſoftening it, whereby it is capable of being further di- 
vided. Neither do any Liquors flow into the Stomach to pro- 
mote Digeſtion; but Digeſtion, that is, the Motions of Swal- 
lowing, Chewing, and of the Stomach, are the Cauſe why 


theſe Liquors are preſſed out, and that they drain into the Sto- 


mach. 


© phatick Veſſels unite in larger 


© 
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mach. For that thoſe Liquors contribute nothing (Further 
| than as I have mentioned} to Digeſtion, is manifeſt from hence, 


that if Herbs or Meat be mi 


ned with them in any convenient 
Place, (as warm as the Stomach) but without Motion, they 


will never be changed into Chyle. 80 that it is aſtoniſhing | 


that any Writer ſhould aſcribe to the Serum of the Blood 


(as it is excerned or ſeparated by the Glands) a Faculty of 
changing ſolid Meats into Chyle; whereas it is evident, that 


rum or thin Part of the Blood, is not a fit Menſtruum 
or Diſſolvent for the Solution of Bread, Meat, or Herbs. But 
this Aſſair will be better underſtood from conſidering, the 
never to · be forgotten, and juſtly celebrated Mr. Boyde's Diſ- 
courſe upon a Machine for Digeſtion, as deſcribed by Rapin; 
wherein, without the Help of any Ferment, but by the Aſſiſt- 
ance only of Warmth (and the Preſſure of rarified Air con- 


fined, ) Bones and Fleſh, with the Addition of a ſmall Portion 


of Water; are turned into a ſelly, where nothing is wanting 


to its being made real Chyle, but the rough Superficies of a 


Body to grind and often ſhake it about. | 
The Chyle'thus made, waſhes over the Pylorus or lower 
Orifice of the Stomach, into the Inteſtinal Tube or Gut” cal- 


led Duodenum, which in Horſes is 26 or 27 Yards in Length, 


and wider than in'Oxen : It is ſomething narrower for about 
a Foot and an half from the Stomach, where the Porus Bilia- 
rius or Gall Pipe, and Pancreatic Duct or Pipe Which carries 
a Juice into this Gut from the Sweet - Bread, enter: After this 
the Chyle is (by che Periſtaltie or worm- like Motion of the 
Guts, and preflure of the Diaphragm, along with the Help of 


| the Muſcles'of the Abdomen or lower Belly, ſtrained through 


the narrow Orifices of the Lacteal Veins, while the r 
Parts continue'their Motion downwards, (or rather backwards 
in a Horſe, ) until they are quite ejected by Stool; what paſſes 
through the Lacteal Veſſels, is carried by them into the Glands 
of the Meſentery, where they receive a fine thin Lymph from 
the Lymphaticks, whereby the Chyle is ſo diluted, that it 
paſſes eaſier” the reſt of its Courſe: For, beyond the firſt 
Glands,” I mean the firft in the Meſentery or Net, theſe Lym- 
Canals, and thoſe in ſtill lar- 
ger, until at laſt it arrives (that is this thin Lymph) at the 


eceptaculum 


of the Lymphatick and Lacteal Veſſels. From thence, in 
one Duct or Pipe, it aſcends the Thorax or Breaſt; and 


ſometimes dividing about the Heart, it immediately unites 
again ; and creeping along the Gullet, it paſſes in Man to the 


left Subclavian Vein or Vein in the Arm Pit; and in Horſes, 
into a Vein under the left Shoulder-Blade, where, by one or 


two Mouths it pours in its Contents, and there mixes with the 
Vo 4 D 


Chyli, or common Receptacle of the Chyle, 
which is a Kind of Baſon formed for it, by the Union 


Veaal 
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| og to be nouriſhed; So that every Point. n the · Body muſt be 
a Termination of a Secretory Duct, through which; a — 
0 


And in this Acceptation it is taken in the Calculations of it: 9 


Th - 1 
The ads | Sos, and Ages: It is ſappoſed there paſs tbroughcths Hear 


ealculated. 


The auf HN 


nth Blovll, as:it returns from-alt Parts of che ;Body..;-;But 

in the ſecond Acceptatien of this Term of Nutrition wherein 

e of the Blood's-nouriſhing, all, theiPaits; of the 
Body,*ſych' Kind of Nutrition: is performed hy : a:$egretory 

Duct, or ſmall Pipe ariſing from the Terminatipn an End ef 

an Artery, which carries a ſuitable Portion of Blood. to every 


Part of the Blood is eonveyed, in order to ſapply that 1 
the Body. And thus much for N utrition, and the Courſe of 1 
- the Chyle. Now it remains that I ſay ſomething'iabdut the 
. — of the Blood, — _ — 5 Man- 
ner this ſo ſurprizing Piece aaa ichen y. per. 
formed. But firft of the Blood itſelf. 1 5:53 $50 er = 
By the Blood, ſome underſtand, not onlyathe»Bluid i in the 
Veins and Arteries, but likewiſe that in the: Pymphedudt Wl 
Nerves, or any other Veſſels of the Body ; becauſe they all oi 
chem contain Parts of the Blood ſeparated from:it: by force. a 
the Heart, and many of them by the AnimaliM haniſm re 
tuin to it again, after performance of their, 'deftin'd Taſk Wi 


Quantity; and Velocities both in Human and. Brute Oreature: 3 


Which, becauſe it is of the grrateſt Moment tolundendtand, | 


mall an as briefs: Merten as . But firſt of be 
Heart iH. (derten n 4 o = 
_— I. fan te Veavicls 6r Caritienin: therHeart, bf 0 
Horſe, of a middling Size, are:cachiof them capable) of rl 
atv ing four Ounces: of Blood, 07 more; and therefore, bein; WY 
in cheir Diaſtole or Dilatation we may ſuppoſei that they Thro- 
out at leaſt four Ounces! of Blood in each Syſtole or Contra 
tion, The Heart of this Creature contact about x809 Time 
in an Hour, which is about ane half ſowen than in Man; 9 
; would-be anderſigedid 4 Healthful State 3) but: even! this 1 
ries in ſome Meaſate aecording to the different Temperament 


of 4 Horſe 1 800 Times four Ounces, or 4 0 o˖ðLÿ of Blox 
in an Heur. Now the on received Opinion is, that ti 
Whole Maſs of Blood in Man is about 25 Pound, and in 
Horſe fix Times as much; and therefore according to this A. 
lowance, a Quantity of Blood equal to the whole Maſs,” paiſ- Wt 
through the Heart ten Times im an Hour in Man, and in one 
— and — Minutes in a —_ And from hence mij 
be ohſerved, how neceſſary at ĩs to take greater Quant 
ties of Blood in many Caſes, chan is — — f 
hat, ſauſible Effect can the talking away a Quart of Bion 3 
from a Horſe, have upon him; If we conſider that he has ne 
225 Times as much in his Body; or how much we may de. 
__ on what! is called 1 a Rexulkion; or drawing the 7 
— 6 99 
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Ham! Bleeding in the Tail. For Example, when 
the Diſtemper affects the Eyes, I ſay in my ow]n Thoughts, 
little, nay veryiilittle, Streſs can be put on the Practice, ſering 


nd of Therefore the, Benefit of Bleeding: aterues. from the, Qantities 


to the remai 


ancęs, ſuch as thoſe am ſpeaking uf, and their ünwillingneis 
to {cargh-aſiet Truth; was the grand Cauſe of their dark and 
a ab Co ings, 1” $0661) Gwen 5 53. a335V 
Now. havingdthe Number: of Pulſes in any determänate 
Ine, the Qantitx of Blood thrown out at the left Ventricle 
ere Hear every Pulſe, and cha Diameter of the Aorta or 
est Amerxanfndg from the Heart; Jay, theſe things being 
known, it Will he eaſy to find avith:what, Degree of Celemy 
+ the Blood ,moyes:throitheiAofta.': For, the Cclerity K 
which, a Fluid runs: aut at any Orifice, uniformly, ang always 
running in he ſame: Quantity, is: equal to the Velocity.of aha 
s of in 2e dgſcribes a Space of the ſame Lengtb æuith that of - 
tore; der, yho/a;Boſi.gs egual ta the Oriſice, and whoſe Magnitude 
iegual to the Quantity Vluiu shat rums out in ali ſame Time; 
a well as Room, here will not: permit me to ſay much more 
about his Matter. Howevet,) E muſt not omit one Thing, 
e I becauſe. moſt Farriers are ſo very l ignorant, that they hardly 
in Know the Difference between a Vem and an Artery, hut call 
chem all in general Veins, notwithſtahding it's of the greateſt 
Concern, for the Cure of Diſeaſes, to have a perfect Know- 
ledge of Anatomy. I ſay then, that the Sum of the Sections 
of the Branches of an Artery, is always greater than that of 
che Trunk or Body of it; and conſequently the Velocity of 
3 the Blood muſt always decreaſe, as the Artery, divides: into 
= more Branches, and is by Experiment ſhewn to do ſo as 5233 
odd is to 1 ur, the, Blood moves. a 3g times flower in ſome Ca- 
9 pillaries ox very ſmalh Branches of aw Artery; than it does in 
dhe Aorta or great Artery. The Blood is received from the 
Extremities of the Arteries into the Meins, where it ſtill moves 
flower as it xeturns to the Heart again. B 2 34 311k, i 
The Arteries are to the. Veins as 324 to 44.1, and»0onfe- 
quently the Blood moves in the Veins above 7116 times ſlower, 


9 of the left, Ventricle of the Heart. ie d 
There is no Time when all the Blood can be ſaid to have 


0 once circulated : But, if there were any ſuch time, the Quan- 
ty of Blood in the Body muſt be firſt determined, which is 
95 D 2 very 


3 
8 


the, whole. MaG.,of Blood paſſes through the Heart in an FHIor. | 


being b c — — i 

ning Part. It is yeryſarprizing, to conkfiderthow - 
far the ald, Waters have been carried out of the true! Doc- 
trine and. Nature of „Things, by falſe and outward Appeär- =. <8 
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very difficult to do, and e n. by danch | 
any two Perſons. : 

Bleeding to to Death can never give the Ritimare of it's true 
Death can- Quantiry ; becauſe no Animal can bleed long than while the 
not give. * great-Artery or Aorta is full, which will be or ſhorter, , 
mate of che ' as the wounded Artery is ſmaller —— d de Aom 5 
Quantity of muſt always be the _ Veſſel: that empties. | 5 
Blood in any The moſt certain Way, no doubt, is to find wie Proper = 
Animal. tion the Cavities of the eflels of which the whole 'Bedy i 
compos'd, bear to the Thickneſs of their Coats: And this in Wl 

the Veins and Arteries may — . — 1 

| Veſſels, we only know the Quantity contain, % 
carefully evaporating as much as poſſible, which the: Ingenio Mſ 

Dr. Keil has try d to a Nicety ; and by hie Experiments it b 
found, that the Liquors contained in the Veſſels ef the Body 

are (even at the loweſt Calculation) one Half of the Weight 

of! the whole Body. And if a Calculation be made on the Pro 

| portion of the Blood in the Arteries to their Coats, in à Boch 
\ weighing 160 Pound, there will be found 100 Pounds ol 
Blood. I ſhall now proceed to Damme admirabl Wl 

| Piece of Mechaniſm the Heart. | we 
The Peri- In deſcribing the Heart, it may be of aſe to prefix that oi 
cardium the Pericardium or Bag in which the Heart is contain'd, be. 
leſerib d. cauſe they have ſuch a hear Relation to each other. The Pe 1 
ricardium, ſo called from rip}, circum, about; nayNe, cor, te f 

Heart, is a thin Membrane of a Conic Figure, chat reſemble 

a Purſe, and contains the Heart in it's Cavity. It's Baſis o 
Bottom-Part is pierced in five Places for the P of the 

Veſſels which enter and come out of the Hears: ; It lies in the 

| Duplicature or Doubling of the Mediaſtinum, which is 18 
_—_ double Membrane, formed by the Continuation of the Pleun 
grid. or inner lining of the Ribs; which ariſes at the Sternum oi 
FBreaſt- Bone, and goes ftraiglit down thro? che middle of the 
Thorax or Cavity of the Breaſt, to the Yertebr& or Bones o 

the Back. I ſay, this Membrane (which Nature has ſo wiſeh 

- formed to divide the Thorax, to the End that when one Lobe o 

the Lungs is hurt by a Wound, the other Lobe or Part of then 

may officiate) contains in it's: Doublings, the Heart in it's Per 
cardium, the Vena Cava or hollow Vein, the Oe/ophagus or Gul 

let, and the Stomachic Nerwes. The Uſe of the Fericardiun 

is to contain a ſmall Quantity of a clear watery Lymph, which 

is ſeparated by ſmall Glands in it, that was hu Surface of the 

Heart may not grow dry by its continual Motion. * 

This — Engine is ſituated in the Middle of the Tho. - 

Tax or Cavity of the Breaft, between the two Lobes of tix 

Lungs ; it is of a Conic Figure, whoſe Baſis is the upper End 4 

or towards the Horſe's Head, and it's * or Point, ee 2 

Ene 
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hardy WY Ead as we call it, which is turned a little to the left Side, that 
„de right Avricle (or Ear of the right Ventricle) may be a little 
a true lower than the Left, by which Means the refluent Blood in the 
nile the Bi Cave aſcends the more eaſily i in human Bodies; but in Horſes 
horter, the Point of the Heart is not turned ſo much to the Left, by 
Aortz reaſon the returning Blood brought by the Vena Cava to the 


Heart, does not riſe ſo perpendicularly as in Man. 


'FOPOr- The Heart is ty d to the Mediaſtinum and Pericardium, both The Heart 
ed ü which I have deſcribed, and ſuſtained by the great Veſſels dcſcrib'®. 
this in which bring and carry back the Blood. It is cover'd by a 

e other Membrane or thin Skin, which is of the ſame ſort of that with 

ain, which the Muſcles are cover'd. It's Baſis or Bottom. Part is 


always ſurrounded with Fat. It has two Veins which open in- 
to the Cava or hollow Vein, immediately before it empties it- 


ll elf into the Auricle ; and they are accompanied by two Arte- 
Weigl Fries, from the Aorta or great Artery, which run thro! all the 
he Pro Subſtance of the Heart; they are called the Coronary Veſſels. 
a Bod he Arteries bring the Blood for Nutrition and Motion of the 


Heart, and the Veins carry back what is ſuperabundant. The 
Branches of the Veins on the right Side communicate with thoſe 
of the Left; and in like Manner do the Arteries on each Side 


; :ommunicate with one another, and it is the ſame, tho? not 
rd, be ·¶ every where ſo evident, in all the Parts of the Body. 
The Pe. The Heart receives a Multitude of ſmall Nerves from the 
cor, the N Pair (as they are called by Anatomiſts 3) particularly they 
ſembleereep in t Numbers about the Aorta and the left Ventricle. 
Baſis ort has alſo ſome Lymphatics or Veſſels which convey a thin Li- 
of yo auor which diſcharge themſelves into the Lymphatic Duet or 
es in the Pi 


num o opens the Vena Cava, into the left the Vena Pul, ; the bed. 
of the arſt diſcharges the Blood it receives from the Cava — the 
ones o right Ventricle, and the ſecond thruſts the Blood which comes 

> wiſcl from the Vena Pulmonalis into the left Ventricle. 5 

Lobe o The left Auricle is leſs but thicker than the Right ; their 
of then Subſtance is compoſed of two Orders of Muſcular Fibres, which 
t's Peri- ¶ terminate in a Tendon or finewy Subſtance. At the Baſis of the 
or Gul Heart, and at ther ight Ear, there is a Circle like to a Tendon 


where the Cava ends. 

W Their external Surface is ſmooth, their internal is eee 
full of ſmall fleſhy Pillars, which ſehd out ſmall Fibres that 
eroſs and go thwart one another, and betwixt theſe Pillars, 


be Tho there are. as many Furrows. They receive Nerves from the 
of the Branches of the Eighth Pair. They have the ſame Motions as 
per End the Syſtole and-Diaftole of the Heart, that 1 is to ſay, they dis 
he lower "ns and contrat in the ſame manner. 
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2 
At the Baſis of the Heart there are two Auricles or little Ears, The Auri- 
dne on the right, the other on the left Side: into the ri * Ear cles deſcti- 


The Right 
Ventricle 
deſcrib'd. 


Its Veſſels, 


The Right 


Ventricle of hid the rig 


the Heart 
deſcrib'd, 


too much. 


the . Ventricle which 


that When the Ventricle contracts and the op 
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The Uſe of che — a gs the oh which is 
brought by the Ca and Vena Pulmonalis, and m Us to 
* into the Ventticles of the Heart. 

In the Heart there are tw) Cavities or Ventriele which an · 
ger to the tꝰ/)˖ /G Bars one ot either Side; the Sides of theſe Ca- 
vities are very dnequal; full of Fibres and licle Fleſny Pro. 
ductions, long Ty round of 4 different Figure and Bigneſs, 


culled Colilthits or Pillars: Betwixt "theſ& Fibres there are ſeve- . 
lt Purrows in the Sides of the Veritricles; eſpecially in the leſt Wi 


Ventricle, Where th are deeper and longer They contribute Wl 
much 20 the cloſe C e of the Ventricles! And beeauſe i 

the Side of the right Ventricle is much chinner than the Left, Wil 
therefore there is often à ſmtall Bundle of Fleſhy Fibres} which Wl 
come from the” middle Partition, calld by. Andtomiſts the Sy. 
tum medium, to it's r An Ye to hinder i from 8 2 

The Right” Vedttzele ſcexis much wider chan. ebe Feft; which 2 
Þ 19 er and narrower than the Right, and its Sides ſtronger Wl 


icker 7 and this, Nature has contriv'd ſo, becauſe it is 7 | 
by Contraction throws the Blood all 


over the Body. Therefore it was neceſſary the Sides of it 
ſnould de way thicker and ſtronger than thoſe of the Right Wl 
Ventricle. I he fro Ventrieles axe ſ. 2 
metpun, which is the Inſide of the left Ventricle, ſince 
its Fibres are Shit or joined with the F Wee of the | xy "oy 
Side of the ſame Ventrielé. * ee 4 2 7 

The Veſſels which enter, and come aut K the "Heart; are 
the Ven Cad, che Arteria, and Vena Pulmonulis, and che Aer. EE 


fa or Arteria magna. 


The right Ventricle receives the Blood fro due Hin C 


| 8 of an Angular Figure and called Tricuſpides; theit 
Ba are fd to the Mouths of the Veritricles; and their Point 
and Sides tied by ſmall Fibres to the Fleſny Productions; ſo 
E one org the Points of the Valves meet, and their] 


relax'd; the Sides are likewiſe — to 


join one 2 by dye Blood which 1 
the Sides of the Ventricle : The three Valves thus united from 
a Concave Cone, which Hinders the Return of the Blood, to the 
Avricle: It is from thence thruſt out at the Arteria Piulmonali, 
which riſes immediately out of che right Ventricle; its Mouth i 


is 1efs than the Cate; it has three Valves called Sigmioidale: o il 
reſemble a half Moon, or the old 


4 1 # s 


Semi ; E "8 
Greek Se which was writ like a C. Theit Subſtance i | 
membranous ; when they ſeparate, they give Paſſage to the 
Blood from the Ventricle into the Artery, but they ſhut the 
Paſſage BY 


eparatet} bythe Septun Wi 


tAuricle of Ear, and at the Mouth of this Ven- 
-tricle there are three Valves br F. laps made of a thin Membrane: 


gets dennen den, and 
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Paſſage's and are thruſt W erh if; it e to 

return. 5 xit (33 3;432 
"The Arteria Wee capies he Blood to the "ig: R 

zalis, which diſeh h it ſelf. thro": the left Ear into the Ven- 

tricks of the ſame Side: At the Orifice of this Ventricle there 

are two Valves, called Mitrales, betauſe they reſemble a Mi- 

tre: They are broader than thg other Valves, and are ſituated, 

and have the ſame uſe, as the Tricuſpides in the right Ventricle. Deſcription 
The Aorta or great Artery, ariſes immediately out of the of the A- 

left Ventricle q it has three Valves, which have the ſame Ule © orta, 
and Figure as che Semilunares in the 4rteria/Pulmonalis. | 

| The Heart is a e und Muſele, and its Subſtance is made 

of Fibres· of the — as thoſe of other Muſcles; there 

are ſevetal buders of them which have different Directions, and 

ins all their Tendons are in the Baſis of the Heart. From the A- 

orta, juſt by ohe of the Coronary Arteries, go out two Ten- 1 

dons, of which'the firſt paſſes thro' the Pulmonary Artery (or W 

Artery leading to the Lungs) and the right Auricle; the other £ 

paſſes between the two Auricles; Theſe ſurround than? "Emery F 

both of the Aorta and left Vauride;. 14. | 
The Open right Ventricle is alſo. ns hat all 

WE the Fibres ich terminate ben Sennen Artery” termi- 

nate fleffiy. | 

; Now of the Fibres which ſprin from the right Ventriaks and 

en the Outermoſt, which are by much the fi- 

5 in a fraight Line to the Point of the Heart, All the” 

3 e which are next the Surface of the Heart, wind towards 

che leſt Hand, till they arrive at the Point, where turning un- 
derneath themſelves, and under the right Ventricle, they wind 
up the left Ventride towards the right Hand, to their Inſertion 
in the Baſis. Under the ſtraight Fibres there paſs a few more 
almoſt ſtraight, from the Mouth of the right Ventricle, to the 

Pulmonary Artery; and from the oppoſite Side of the Artery, 

to the ſecond Tendon of the Aorta, there paſs others, by both 

which the Mouth of the Pulmonary Artery is dilated in the Con- 
traction of the Heart. Under all theſe, ſome which wind 
from the firſt Tendon of the Aorta towards the Point, when 
they come to the middle of the right Ventricle, turn up again 
to the Root of the Pulmonary Artery, or terminate in the fle- 
ſhy Pillars and Papille. - Theſe both contract the Venticles, 
and dilate the Arteries at the ſame time. 

11 The Mouths of the Ventricles are likewiſe farrondels with | 
= Semicircular Fibres, which aſſiſt the Valves in the Syſtole, or 
Contraction of the” Heart. On the fide of the Septum medium 

(which is nent the right Ventricle) ſome Fibres go ſtraight from 

the Baſis to che Apex or Point. All the Reſt of the Fibres are 

only: twiſted round the Ventricle, and of theſe ſome creep half 

"Io , fone m more than half way, and then return to the Baſis — 
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The Fibres with one another. The Bone which is found in the Bafis of | 
the Heart of ſeveral Beaſts, particularly the Stag, is nothing | 


of the Heart 
offified in ſe- 


veral Ani 
anal. 
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the oppoſite Side; ſome again terminate in the fleſhy Pillars 
and Papillæ; the Reſt turn the Point and ſeem to involve the 
Heart more than once in their going from, and returning to the 
Bafis. And from hence it appears, that a much greater Num. 
ber of Fibres involve the left Ventricle than do the Right, ſee. 
ing the Blood is by the right Ventricle thruſt gnly through the 
Lungs, but by the Left, through, all the Parts of. the Body, 
even to the Extremities and back again; for it is by the force 
of the left Ventricle, that the Blood returns to the Heart by the 
Vena Cava"Aſcendens and Deſcendens; and that the Force or 
Contraction of this Ventricle might be every where ſtrong, and 
the Texture of the Heart firmer, theſe Fibres are not all Paral- 
lel, or they do not run all with the ſame Obliquity: But the in- 
ner always decuſiate or croſs the outer, and frequently mix 


but the Tendons of the Fibres of the Heart oſſiſied; and this 
Bone (as it is falſly called) is found in Men. 'The Heart, which 
js properly called a Muſcle, has two Motions, viz, Syſtole or 
Contraction, and the Diaftole or Dilatation. In the firſt of theſe 
Motions, when the Fibres contract, its Sides ſwell, and its Ca- 
vities or Ventricles are ſtrongly preſs d from all Parts, The 


Diaftole is when it ceaſeth to act; its Fibres are lengthened, itz 


Sides fall, and its Cavities become large and wide, 


The Force by which this Muſcle throws the Blood out of its | 


Ventricles, or by which it contraSs in its Syſtole, has employed 


the Enquiries of many in vain :: And even the famous Borelli, 


with g great deal of Geometry to his Afliſtance, ſeems to have | 
been fax wide of Truth, in his calculating this Power in the 
Heart of a human Body. And as the Creature I am treating | 


of has a Heart which, in Contraction, throws out four Times 
as much Blood ds a Man's ; therefore it muſt a& with four 
Times the Force. I ſay Borelli's Miſtakes proceed moſtly from 
his Reaſoning upon improper Poſtulates, rather than the Inſuffi- 


ciency of the Means he made uſe of: For Dr. Kei] has ſince, | 


by the fame Helps from Geometry, much more ſatisfactori- 


ly determined it. For if we have the Velocity wherewith a | 
Fluid flows out at wy Orifice, without Refiſtance from an ante- 
y to determine the Force which produces 


rior Fluid, it is 
Time to perform. f : % BE 22 


The Hearts of any Creatures are to one another as their 
Weights; and it is computed, that the Weight of (I mean the 
ordinary Weight) a human Heart is twelve Ounces, then its 
Force will be almoſt = eight Qunces : And although this 
Computation be ſomewhat more than has been formerly deter- 
mined, yet it is of no great Moment, if we-confider Borelli's, 
who required a Force in the Heart's = Preflure of 18000c /6. 


Weight, | 
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Weight, to move 20 lb. of Blood: But this great Difference of 
his Calculation. ſeems to ariſe. from his not aide be- 
orce 


| tween the Blood at Reft and already in Motion: For, the 
of the Heart is not employed in moving any tity of Blood 
at Reſt, but only to continue it in Motion, Vet how this Mo- 


tion. firſt came, or was impreſs d upon it, ſeems out of human 
Capacity to determine. However, this is certain, that if the 
Reſiſtance of the Blood bare always the ſame Proportion to the 
Force of the Heart, as it does now, the Blood never could. at 
firſt be put in motion by the Heart; for there is à vaſt Diſpro- 
portion between moving a Body at Reſt, and keeping it in Mo- 
tion when it has acquired it. This is diſcoverable in a very e- 
inent Degree, in the Flux and Reflux or flowing and ebbing 


and Full Moons, nor the Neaps on the Quarter: 


_ ” 


| of the Sea 3 for, the higheſt Tides are not 9 on the New The Reaſon 
But, general- why the 


ly, they are the third Tides after them, and ſometimes later; higheſt Tides 
and the Reaſon is, that the Water's being put in Motion by the 8 
Action of the Luminaries, their Libration or ſwinging in the the Full or 


Manner of a Pendulum, continues for ſome Time after the Full Change of 


and Change: And though the Action of the Luminaries ſhould the Moon 


ceaſe, the Flux and Reflux of the Sea would, for ſome Time, 
continuͥaneee. W | : 

Now, did the Blood conſtantly move forwards with the Mo- 
tion at firſt communicated to it, and did the Coats of the Veſ- 
ſels make no Reſiſtance, the PoſteriorBlood would not be retar- 
ded or hindered by the Anterior ; or the Blood, thrown out of 
the Heart by the Contraction of the Left Ventricle, would not 


be retarded in its Motion by the Blood already in the Aorta or 


great Artery; and the Force of the Blood would equal the en- 
tire Force of the Mover. But, becauſe of the Reſiſtance made 
by the Coats of the Arteries and Veins, and the Force which is 


ſpent in diſtending them, the Blood is continually retarded in 


its Motion as it circulates, and would, in a ſhort Time, ſtop, 
were not the loſt Motion made up by a freſh. Impulſe from the 


Heart; and therefore the Force of the Heart, muſt be equal to 
the Reſiſtances the Blood meets with in its Motion: If it. were 
more, the Velocity of the Blood would be continually increa- 
ſing; if leſs, it would continually decreaſe, and at laſt flop. 
And. from hence it js evident, that if the Circulation of the 


Blood was once ſtopped, all the Force of the Heart could never 


ſet it a moving again. I ſhall now proceed to ſhew how, and 
in what Way, the circulation of the Blood is performed, in a 


more particular Manner than I have yet done in my Deſcrip- | 


tion of the Heart, c. 


To form a right Apprebenſion of the Animal Occonomy, it is 


| of the utmoſt Conſequence thorough to underſtand the Circu- 
t I have ſaid under the Ti- 


lation of the Blood; for beſides w 


tles, Blood, Heart, Syſtole, Diaſtole, and Aorta, it may be pro- 
Paz | os | per 


An Artery 
. deſcribed. 


| Fares whe 
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pet farther to take Notice here, And ſhew what is'meant by an 
Artery, and afterwards, what is underſtbod'by a Vein: For real. 
5 moſt P atfiets ate fo very ignorant, that they are in the dark, 
ith, telation to this ſo neceſſary Piece of Knowleds in their 
Practice. "The Ancients were not acquainted with e Circah. | 
tlon 1 neither the Moderns, till that glorious Bumm. 
nary of out If firit paved the Way to it; I mean the renbWned 
William Harvey, born at Follſtois br Kent; and bred in Car 
College Cambridge, where he commenced Doctor in 0 
ftadied five Years it Fadus in al; And hen he returged, wa 
made Phyſftcian to King Charles the Firſt. I fay, 5 this 1 
Man, to HOH We are ſo much indebted for a 1 eſ. 
fentially neceflary for us to underffand in cüring Diſeaſes; was 
a great decent to the Colleg e of Phyſicians in Lonabmn, and 
died in che Vear i a ged 80 Years. He was never married 
but rather Were is Namie by his Books de Aeli 2 
San ans, © Genes, t de Owo, . fo 
e Word. "4 Artery, 3 as ſome imagine, is derived Bon 2h 
Ws Inpe 4 ſerws, to keep; for che Antients had a Notion: of | 
their ſneloßt 4 81 reat dea "of dir; ; butothers, who underſtand 
their 1 bette er, dere it & * TS &ipiny, becauſe i it OR 55 
riſes up with a Pulſer like: Motion. There are in ced three 
D##s or Pipes in the Body, to which the Name is afe d and 
applied, in which the Arterial Blood does not flow as in tlie reſt 
of the Arteries.” . And J muſt fo far acknowledge my Ignorante 
in this Matter, that I do not really underſtand why theſe three 
Du#s ſhould be called Arteries ; ef} ly two of them; 3 they : 
are the Aſpere a Arteria or Wind Pipe, the Arteria Pulmonalis, i 
and Vena Arterioſa, Which laſt is à plain contradiction. But 
indeed, all the Veſſels which convey: Blgod from the Heart, 
Rabe propetf are hereby included; a0 which is of that Con- 
ſequence to Be -well acquainted "with: às deſerves a er 
Deſcription,: For really, moſt Farrinr call all the Veſſels in 
the Body, * — eee Vins, aud have no Notion of "I 
what is meant b Firſt then I fay; © 
An After) BS Segel Canal, conveying the Blood food the A 
Heart to all Parts of the Body. Each Artery is compoſed of 
three Coats, of which the firſt ſeems to bon a Thread of fine 


Blood: veſſels and Nerves, for nouriſhing the Coats of the Ar- 


boy: The Second i is made up of Circular, or rather Spiral Fi- 
of which there are more or fewer Strata or Coverings, 
Ag to the” Bly eſs of the Artery ery. Theſe Fibres have 2 


athe Power, which they have been ſtretched 3 
out, ceaſes; f ke Ma 
String will "46." The Third and inmoſt Coat is a fine, denſe, 
tranſparent Membrane, which keeps the Blood within its Canal, 
Which otherwiſe,” upon the Dilatation or firetchibg' out of an | 
Artery, i 
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Coats of the Artery, by any ſmall Imperus or Force, (as one 
Bowl ſtrileing againſt another) may be diſtended. © Therefore, 
upon the Contraction of the Heart, the Blood from the left 
Ventricle will not only preſs the Blood in the Artery forwards, 
but both together will diftend the Sides of the Artery. When 
the Tripetus of the Blood againſt the Sides of the Artery ceaſes, 
that is, When the left Ventriele ceaſes to contract, then the Spi- 
ral Fibres of the Artery by their natural Elaſticity or Spririgi- 
neſs, return again to their former State and contract the Chan- 
het of the Artery} till it is again dilated by the Syſtole of the 
Heart. This Diaſtole of the Artery is called its Pulſe; and the 


Time the Spiral Fibres are feturning to their natüral State; is 


the Diſtance between two Pulſes. This Pulſe is in all the Arte- 
ries of the Body at one and the ſame Time; for while the Blood 
is thruſt out of the Heart into the Artery, the Artery being füll, 
the Blood muſt move in all the Arteries at the ſame Time. 
And becauſe the Arteries are Conical, and the Blood moves 
from the Bafis or larger End of the Cone, to the Apex or Point; 
therefore the Blood muſt ſtrike àgainſt the Sides of the Veſſels, 
and conſequently every point of the Artery muſt be dilated at 
ns e 
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the ſame Time that the Blood is thrown out of the left Ventri. 
cle of the Heart: And as ſoon as the E/afticity of the Spiral 
Fibres can overcome the Zrpetus of the Blood, the Arteries are 
again contracted. - Thus, two. Cauſes operating alternately, 
the Heart and Fibres of the Arteries; | keep the URI a con- 

tinual Motion. CITED 
The chief The chief Diſtribution of the Arteries is into the A 42 
erw cendens, and the Aorta Deſcendens, from which they are 8 
of the Arte- ed, like a Tree, into the ſeveral Parts of the Bod = - - 
a I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a particular Account of 
the Ramifications or Branching out of the Arteries from the 
Aorta under this Chapter, but rather chooſe to give an Ac- 
count of the moſt conſiderable of them, as they fall in my Way, 
when I come to treat of the Diftempers which require Manual 
Operation. And I judge this as the better Method; becauſe 
Farriers, when they are obliged to perform any Operation, 
may, under ſuch Heads, at once ſee what — they run of 
wounding an Artery. Therefore I ſhall now Faun 
the Difference between rd ahi and a Vei 2 e _ 
The Arteries are moſtly accompanied by Yezrs ; is, 
ws da wherever a Vein is opened, you are to confider an Artery, as 
— big as the Vein, is near at Hand. And although Nature has 

2 — 9 indeed (with her uſual Oeconamy) very well guarded the Arte- 
part thro* TIES againſt the. blundering Operator, by placing them deeper, 
che Body. Or more hardly to be come at, than the Veint; yet every one 
muſt have heard what terrible and dangerous Conſequences 
have befallen thoſe Creatures, whether Human or Brute, who 
have had the Misfortune to have an Au cut by Ae, or 
otherwiſe. 
A Vein de- The Veirs are only a Continuation of the extreme Capillary 
ſcribed. Arteries reflected back again towards the Heart, and uniting 
their Channels. as they approach it, till at laſt they all. form 
three large Yeins ; wiz. the Vena cava deſcendens or deſcending Wl 
hollow Vein, which brings the Blood back from all the Parts 
above the Heart; and the Cawa aſcendens, which brings the 
Blood from-all the Parts below the Heart; and the Vena Porta, | 1 
which carries the Blood to the Liver. The Coats of the Vein 
are the ſame with thoſe of the Arteries, only the Muſcular Coat 
is as thin in all the Veint, as it is in the Capillary Arteries; the 
Preſſure of the Blood againſt the Sides of the Veins, being leſs 
than that againſt the Sides of the Arteries, E104 
No Polſein In the Yeins there is not any Palſe, becauſe the Blood i is | JE 
the Veins, thrown into them with a continued Stream, and likewiſe 'be- 
and the Rea- cauſe it moves from a narrow Channel to a-wider. The Capilla- 
my Y Veins unite with one another, as has been ſaid of the Capilla- 
ry Arteries. + 
"> all the Veins which are-perpendicular to the Horizon, (I 
mean in Hor/es, for in Human Bodies, the Vein of the * 5 

an 
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and the Porta are excepted) there are ſmall Membranes or 
Valves: Sometimes there is only one; ſometimes there The valves 
are two, and ſometimes three, placed together like ſo many deſcribed. 
balf Thimbles ſtuek to the Sides of the Veins, with their 
Mouths towards the Heart. Theſe Valves are, in the Motion 
of the Blood towards the Heart, preſſed cloſe to the Sides of 
the Veins; but if the Blood falls back, it muſt fill the Valwes; 
und they being diſtended, ſtop up the Channel, ſo that little 
or no Blood can repaſs them. And that this is the Caſe of a 
Horſe troubled with the Farcin, (commonly called the Farcy) 
appears from the hard knotty Tumors in the eins, eſpecially 
of the Legs, Thighs, c. which ſhew themſelves in this Di- 
For the Blood is, in ſuch Caſe, too viſcous or clam- 

my as ſubje& conſequently to a Lentor or Slowneſs in Cir- 
culation: Therefore, in ſupporting its perpendicular Preſſure, 
the Veins are more than ordinarily ſtretehed, and the Valves 
ſtrained accordingly z inſomack. that a e plainly 
through the Stn or Hide. 
Let any one but conſider this laſt Piece of Mechanifn, l 
mean of the Valves or Flaps, in the Manner as the Leathern 
Flaps in a Pump Box, which are, as J have already ſaid, de- 
ſigned by Nature to ſuſtain the Blood in its perpendicular Preſ- 
— and thereby eaſe the Heart; ſo that its Sy/ole or Con- 
traction, need not be firong i in order to drive the Blood round 
the Body, as would, without theſe Valves, have been neceſ- 
ſary; I ſay, let any one conſider even this ſmalleſt Piece of 
the Creator 's Arebitecture in Brutes as well as Human Bodies, 
and then tell me whether we are not (as the fg ſays} won- 
= derfully formed. | 
No leſs ſurpriſing 1s God's Handy-work i in creating Azi- 
mali in ſuch Manner, as that the Blood in the Vena cava deſcen- 
dens ſhould not preſs upon and hinder that in the Vena cava a- 
ſeendens from entering the right Auricle or Ear of the Heart: 
and in order to take off this Hindrance, there is a ſmall Pro- 
tuberance juſt where the aſcending and deſcending Trunks of 
the Cava join, which not only hinders'the deſcending Blood 
from preſſing the aſcending, but, - moreover, diverts both into 
| the Auritle. Now in this Caſe, a Valve would not have done 
the Buſineſs ; for there would then have been ſome, tho' leſs 
perpendicular, Preſſure from the deſcending upon the aſcend- 
ing Blood in the Cava: But by this Contrivance, the deſcend- 

| ing Blood from the Parts above the Heart, does not in the 
leaſt incommode the Paſſage of that below the Heart, but is 
| ſupported by the Protuberance mentioned; in the ſame Mannes 
| as a long Stone put into a Wall to ſupport a Weight above 
it; as is common among Builders to perform, when they would 


| have the Work project or F gn out — the naked Face of 
the Wall, Pedeſtal, Sc. 


As 
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As I havę ſaid in the Cloſe of m Diſcourſe upon the, Aute - 
| ior ur — ſay with relation. to che Veins, vi- that IL nο²̃ Wil 
| (2... ben A -»Deſcriptian, of them; but ſhall, mention 
' .the 22 Branches, as they. gecur to me, when 
et the Di ſtemperi incident to Horſes. $* 64/6448 240 401 8 
+. Thirdly,i;I ſhall. hew;what is means, by an dnimalfibras by 

hh ſuch Knowledge is abſolutely. needful to; thoſe,who-arc Wi 
concerned in the Cure of Dienen. Whether in Hamas ar 

Brute Creatures. Ago howid 08 20 WE 

A Fibre de. A Hils inn, Animal-Thread,, of which: ben armee 3 
ſcribed. Kinds; ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little «/affic. ; and 15 
are either „like ſmall, Pipes, os {poogions, and Sul :of 

little Cells, 88 the. Nerve and; flaſhy, Eibxes :, Others axe moe 

ſolid, flexible, and, with a — EKlaſticity or Spring aas. the "= 
membranous; and; cartilaginous, Fibres: And. a third Sort ae 

hard and flexible, as, the Fibres f the Bones. 2 ahe 1 

whole Animal 7 1 2 Compelſitien pf ſeye- 

ral Kinds of Fibres; and of theſe ſome are very ſenſible, but 

others deſtitutegof.,all Manner of. Senſe or. Feeling: Sonie ſo 

very, ſmall as not to be. eaſily perceived; and others, on the 
contrary, ſo hig as to be plainly, ſcen With the naked Rye 

And moſt of them, when examined with a Microſcopept Mag: 3 

nifying Glaſs, appear to be compoſed of-fill-fmalle#65res.: BY 

+» Theſe Fibres firſt conſtitute thegSubſlanreof then neu. Car- 

f tilages, ,ox;Griltles, . Lagamenti, rant, Nerves, Naim, -Ar- 

teriesy and, Muſcles; And, againuby,the vaxiaus Texture and io 
different Combination, of ſomeprall.of .theſe-Partyughemmore 2 
compound Organs. are. framed a. fugh.,as. the >Lungs, Stomach, 

Liver, Legs, and Arms, the * of _ which, makes up she ts 

Animal Body: 21 aha neg W175 % IK Hibs «al o ; 5 

As for that particular — Elaſticity or Tower. of 
Contraction, after the Diſtrattile Force is removed, upon 

. which the Knowledge of the Animal Mechani/n: ſo much. de- 

pends, too much Pains, ehe talen for rightly, Under- 
\Bandung; lite. Ad 0 „ 

Firſt, Ic is well known that. any Hel or Membrane may be 

divided into very ſmall Fibres or Threads, and that theſe 
Threads may be drawn out into; a very conſiderable Length BY 

. Without breaking; and that when ſuch. external Force s re.. 
moved, they will again reſtore themſelves to their proper Di-. 

- menfions : It is, further alſo manifeſt, that this Property is fart 1 
 »ferved to them by a conyenient Moiſture, becauſe if one of 

theſe Threads lie dried, it immediately loſes, it; ſo that ppon 

the Application of any Force to ſtretch. it, it will break; a; 

-alſo will its lying ſoaked in Liquor too much, render i it flaccil lh 

_—_ . Ys —_ ee all; its Rue of, eee _ di- 
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Nox ah ON; — it 2 wa 
KM: J ,Propert y depends J may de rom t. ie Conttvance 
—— of Syringe or Squirt, wich the Reaſons: why it is fo 
or Pipe in which it plays, is) ſtopped 3 andethe Neteſſiy of any 
Liquor's following it, wherein; the Pipers immerſed or dipt. 
All chat is neceſſary to this Contrivanes is, chat æhe Embolas 
be ſd enactly adapted, or fit to the inner Suifact of the Nurrel, 
as to prevent any Ain paſſing between hep: it is drawn 
up that ãt matters ndt what Figure the ante is of, ſo that 
. the -Embelus\ is well fitted to it, and it might eaſily be con- 
trived to make a Caſe af Smrges, wherein &Vẽry Barrel may 
_alfo ſerve as an Embolas to its Exterior, which immediately in- 
. clades it: And in this Manner, it is not, at all difficult to ima 
ęine a continued; Series of Particles ſo put together; that the 
W inner may be moved, and drawn upon one another, without 
ſuffering the Air immediately to enter into the /rrterfices or 
Diviſons, made by their Diſtraktion or being ftretched >Where- - 
upon, asg ſeon as that Force whieh drew them sis removed, 
they will, for the very ſame Reaſon as the Bmbv/us: f a Sy- 
Aye: ringe raſh up again intoftheir former Sontradtss. 

ag" MS... I could farther illuſtrate this Thy by demonſtrating, that 111 the Fi- 

all the Fbres in a living Bauy are in a State of Diſtration, that bres of 2 

„is they Are drawn out into a greater Length than they would ing Body 
he in;oi6 ſeparated from any Part, and taken out of the Body; State of Dit. 
which plainly appears upon / any Solutia Cumtinuiꝭ on dividing of traction. 
the Parts byea umu. He. L mean where ſuch Diviſion is 
tranſxerſe or a- croſs. But chis Explanation might, perhaps, 
ſeem a little too ꝓralix for my intended Brevity:: I hall ther: 
fore conclude with ſaying, that when the HArięries, Which (as 
I bave ſhewyn) are a Compoſition of - Fibres, are raiſed by the 
Impulſe of the Blood from the Heart, to a certain Meaſure or 


ch, ae- Pitch, Wherein their Endeavours of Reſtitution wil exceed 
ler- the Impulſe that raiſed or diſtracted them, their Contractile 
vi»). BY Powers will draw them again into the ſame Dimenſions they 
may be were in before ſuch Inpuſſe, and —ů— wil! 
t atheſe be thruſt forward into the next Section of the Artery, and ſo on 
Length BY ſucceſſively from one to another through the whole Courſe: of 
ais re- its Circulation; the Contraction of one Section of an Artery 
er Di-. . being the true Cauſe of the Blood's Impulſe againſt, and raifing 
is Pre- ieee ⁵ĩo w „ 
one of - 1 The moſt natural Conſequence of this Motion will be break- 
at upon ing ſtill ſmaller the Parts of that Fluid, which is diſpenſed to 
- 3.45 lubricate or facilitate the Motion of the Fibres; which Com- 
t. flaccid minution will continue till it is rendered ſo fine as to fly off at SE 
hen di the Surface whenever it happens to get there; and that which — org . 
| thus. inſenſibly flies off, is the true Materia Perſpirabilis of Þ,, (p1,46;- 


Sanctorius, which that Author has ſo learnedly treated upon. V%, what. 
| | Bur, 
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But, before it is ſo broke, and ſervos for the Purpoſes afore. 
mentioned, it is that which is to be underſtood by the com- 
mon Terms of Ain! Spirits or Oil, Liquidum Nerwoſun, 
Succus Nerwoſiis, the Nervous Fluid or Juice, and the like; 
and any Thi elſe, denominated a Spirit in a Human Boch, 
(that is not: ſubje& to Mechanical 1 to another 
Order or Set of Men to explain; but in my honghts, lies 
quite out of the Reach of that Reaſon, which a Phyfician'i; | 
- compelled to take up for his ſureſt Guide. And ] hope to ſhey 
in the Sequel of this Treatiſe, that a Practice founded upon 
innate Principles, qccult Qualities, Metaphyfical Dream about 
Principles and Ends, &c. is a Practice which cannot bear the 
Teft, but conſiſts in the Nagatory Productions of Reaſon miſim. 
But that this was the Caſe of moſt-of our Antient 
| Huthers in Phyfick;as' well as the Science I now. WINE 4 mp k 
00. plain to admit of the leaſt Controverſy. 
A Nerve © Fourthly, Tſhall ſhew what is meant by a Mes, Aid che - 
deſcribed, 7 to give an Account of the Diffempers which affect all 
| PPC 
Which I am pon Hou 
A Nerve is 'a long and ſmall Bundle of voy foe Piger = 
hollow Fibres, wwraf'd up in the Dura and Pia Mater or thi} 1 
' two outermoſt Membranes of the Brain, | 
The Pia Mater, which is an exceeding ane chin Membrane 2 
immediately 1 the Brain, not only covers all the Nerve 
in common, bu every Fibre in particular.” | 
The spinal The Medullary or Marrowy 1 of the Brain, which 
Marrow was by the Latins called Medulla Oblongata,” is that Part of 
what. the Brain within the Scu// upon the back Part, which is the 
Origin or Beginning of the Spinal Marrow ; and this Medul- 
lary Subſtance is the Source and Fountain of all the Ver vo 
Oy em in Human and Brute Creatures, It paſſes through 2 
ole in the hinder Part of the Scull, down the Vertebræ o 
Bones of the Neck and Back, and from thence ſends ou, 
| Branches to the Chef, Abdomen or lower Belly, Limbs, &c. 
The ſpinal The Medulla Oblongata is accounted the common Senſory ot 
Marrow the Seat of Senſation" in all Animals, and although the Antients mM 
Seat of Sen: imagined the Soul to have its Seat in the Stomach, by reaſon of 
—_— that Bowel's being indued with ſo exquiſite a Senſation ; and 
after them the Moderns — its Reſidence in 2 
Gland ſituate upon the upper of ils Brain, found 
out by Pineus, and rade mth — Glandula Pinealis ; thou al 
Snape will have it from its Shape, which is like a Ping Kerne, 
to be called Pineal: I fay, this Glandule was the famous 2 
Cartes's imaginary Seat of the Son; though in my Opinion, 
this Author ſeated the ſame very homely : For this Gland in 2 
Human Body, does not exceed the bigneſs of a Pea, and "i i 
| place 


placed in the very Anus of the Brain, and no doubt ſefyes fof 
the ſame, and no other Purpoſes. e ä 
The Medullary Subſtance of the Brain is the Beginning of Each Fibre 
all the Nerves, as I have already ſaid; and it is very probable — ws 
that each Fibre of the Nerves, anſwers to a particular Part of ſußpole Rog 
the Brain at one End, and to a particular Part of the Body at ſwers to a 
its other End; that, whenever an Impreſſion is made upon ſuch particular 
a Part of the Brain, the Senſitive Soul may know that ſuch a £377 of the 
Part of the Body is affected. „ „ 
The Nerves do ordinarily accompany the Arteries through The Netvee 
the whole Body, that the Animal Spirits may be kept warm, e Arkeriss 
and moving, by the continual Heat and Pulſe of them. They 
have alſo Blood-veſſels as the other Parts of the Body; and 
theſe Veſſels are not only ſpread upon their Coats, but they run 
alſo among their Medullary Fibres, as may be ſeen amongſt 
the Fibres of the Retina, (a fine thin Membrane at the Bottom i 
of the Eye, immediately ſpread upon the Optic Nerve) which 
I ſhall deſcribe when I come tb treat upon the Diſtempers of 
the Eye: Therefore, at preſent I ſhall cloſe this Deſcriptioit 
of the Nerves, for it would be tedious to the Reader to enume= 
rate the ten pair of Nerwes, which ariſe immediately within 
the Scull, as alſo the thirty pair which branch out between the 
vertebræ or Bones of the Neck and Back, wiz: ſeven Pair of 
the Neck, twelve of the Back, five of the Loins; ind ſix of 
the Os Sacrum or Bones next the Dock: The great Branches of 
theſe laſt, with 4 Branch of the fourth Pair of the Loins, thaks 
the Nervus Sciaticus, which (in human Bodies) is the Seat of 
= the Hip-Gout or Sciatica ; and in Horſes, no doubt, there often The Seat of 
happens a Pain in the Hip, which makes the Muſcular Fleſh; the Sciat ici 
on that Side, waſte and fall away. So that it is frequently & Hir- 
miſtaken for a Diſlocation of the Hip-Bonn eee. 
: 9 4 I ſhall (as briefly as may be) ſhew what Reſpiration Reſpiratio 
Nis; for, certainly there is an abſolute Neceſſity of underſtand- or Breathing 
ing how this is performed, otherwiſe a Perſon can but have 
very dark Notions of the Animal Oeconomy: EE 
And firſt, it is obſervable, that by blowing into a Bladder, 
i conſiderable Weight may be raiſed by the Force of our Breath; 
For with a Bladder that is oblong, nearly of a Cylitidrica 
; and Figute, and tied at both Ends; if a Pipe be fixed at one End 
in and a Weight at the other, afid the Pipe faſtened at ſuch 4 
WT Diſtance from the Ground, as juſt to allow the Weight to ret 
apon the Ground; the Bladder by an eaſy Inſpiration, will 
raiſe half a Stone Weight or ſeven Pound, and by the greateſt 
3 Inſpiration of a pretty ſtrong Man, it will raiſe two Stone of 
„%% — » 
Now the Force by Which the Air enters this Pipe, (which 


74 conveys it to the Lungs,) is that ſame Force by which it is dri- 
ven out of the Lungs: If —— the Foree by Which the Aif 
A 6 | eiter! 


Vo... J. 
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enters the Pipe can be determined, we ſhall have the Force 
by which the Air is drove into the Aſpera Arteria or Wind- 
Pipe. | Ig Pot ar 2 

Ehe Preſſure of the Air upon the Bladder, is equal to twice 
the Weight it can raiſe, becauſe the upper Part of the Bladder | 
being fixed, it reſiſts the Force of the Air, juſt as much a 
the Weight at the other End. And again, ſince the Air preiles 
every way equally, the whole Preſſure will be to that Part of 
it, which preſſes upon the Orifice of the Pipe, as the whole 
Surface of the Bladder is to the Orifice of the Pipe: That is, 
as the Surface of a Cylinder, whoſe Diameter for Inſtance i 
four Inches and Axis ſeven, is to the Orifice of the Pipe. bk 
To explain this yet farther, according to the niceſt Calcu- 
F | lations, it would appear liker a Romance than a true Hiſtory; 
e, | although it is certain that there is, even in Human Bodies, 2 "A 
Lungs equal Preſſure of Air upon the Internal Surface of the Lungs, equal to 
to 14412 Ib. 14412 Pound Weight; and therefore, how much more the 
Weicht in Air's Preſſure upon a Hor/e's Lungs exceeds this Account, 
_ Human Bo- leave any one to judge. And although theſe ſeem to be. 
; prodigious Weights, yet it muſt ſtill be underſtood, that the 
Preſſure upon each Part of the Surface of the Lungs, equal to 
the Orifice of the Larynx or top of the Wind-Pipe, is not grea-. 
ter than it is at the Larynx itſelf. And that theſe vaſt Weight 
. ariſe from the vaſt Extent of the Surfaces of the Yeficles or 
little Bladders, upon which it was neceſſary that the BI, 
ſhould be ſpread in the ſmalleſt Capillary Veſſels ; that each 
Globule of Blood might, as it were, immediately receive the 
whole Force and Energy of the Air, and by it be broke into 
ſmaller Parts, fit for Secretion or Diſcharge, and likewiſe for 
Circulation. 5 _ 
From whence we may learn the Mechanical Reaſon of the 
Structure of the Lungs : For, ſeeing the whole Blood of the 

Body was to paſs through them in order to receive the vivifying 
Virtue of the Air, and this could only be communicated toi 
by ſmall Capillary Veſſels; I ſay, in ſuch Caſe, it was abſo. 

lutely neceſſary that the Surfaces upon which theſe Veil 
were to be ſpread, ſhould be proportioned to their Number 
and this is admirably well provided for, by the wonderful F. 

brick of the Lungs. | | „ 
If the Gravity of the Air was always the ſame, and if the 
Diameter of the Trachia Arteria, ſometimes called Aſpera A. 
teria or Wind Pipe, and the Time of every Expiration or dri. 
ing out of the Breath, were equal in all Creatures, this Weiglt 
upon the Lungs would be always the ſame. But ſince we i = 
by the Barometer, that there is three Inches Difference be. 
tween the greateſt and the leaſt Gravity or Elaſticity of the Ait, # 
Which is a tenth Part of its greateſt Gravity; there muſt be 
Bkewiſe the Difference of a tenth Part of its Preſſure upon tile 


Ke 
2 
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orce Lungs at one Time more than another. For the Momentum 
ind- of all Bodies, mov'd with the ſame Velocity is as their Gra- 


This is a Difference which ſuch as are affbmatick (or what 


wice 

dder in Horſes is generally called a Broken Wind) muſt be very 
h as ſenſible. of; eſpecially if we conſider, that they likewiſe (I 
refles mean the Afthmatick) breathe thicker, that is, every Expi- 


ration is performed in leſs Time: And if in half the Time (as 


vhole is common by Obſervation) and the ſame Quantity of Air 
at is, drawn in, then the Weight of the Air upon the Lungs muſt 
ace is be 57648 Pound of which a tenth Part is 5764 Pound: (I 
| mean this Calculation for Human Bodies.) And in ſuch 
alcu- Caſe, aſthinatick People upon the greateſt Riſe or fall of the 
fory; ¶ ¶ Barometer, feel a Difference of the Air, equal to above one 
es, 1 Third of its Preſſure in ordinary Breathing. 3 £24, 
ual to == Laftly, If the Aſpera Arteria or Wind Pipe is ſmall; and 
re the its Aperture or Orifice, at the Larynx or Top of it, of a nar 
count row Conformation, the Preflure of the Air increaſes in the 
to be ſame Proportion, as if the Times of Expiration were ſhorter 3 


at the and upon this Account, a foril/ Voice is always reckoned among à ſhrill 

jual tue Prognoftick Signs of a Conſumption, becauſe that proceeds Voice the 

t grez- from the Narrowneſs of the Larynx or Orfice of the Wind- 3 
ſeighu Pipe; and conſequently inereaſes the Preſſure of the Air upon — 1. 
cles ot the Lungs, which upon every Expiration, beats the Veſſels on in Man: 
Blaad thin, that at laſt they break; and in Human Bodies, as a 

t each ſpitting of Blood brings on a Conſumption a- pace, ſo in Horſes 

ve the it is nearly the ſame ; for I have ſeen ſuch thick Winded ones 

ce into often troubled with Bleeding at the Noftrils, 6c: which moſtly 


1 


= terminated in the G/anders, and Death in the End. | 

l think it is now high Time to aſk Pardon for theſe long; 
though neceſſary Digreſſions, and return to the Text, wiz: 

of Surfeits in Horſes. . 

l have hinted under the firſt Page of this Chapter, that Sur- 
feits proceed moſtly from foul Feeding and undue Exerciſe, 
or from both; For as in ſuch Caſes, a Horſe's Blood is either 
Veſſckh over charged, or too much exhauſted; the ſame ills may. 
lumber. notwithſtanding, flow from it, wiz. undue Secretions or Diſ- 
ful Fa charges, which when brought a little to rights, and that the 
Blood partly recovers its proper Texture; I fay, then it is 
that Hemorrhages or Bleedings at the Mouth, Noſe, &c. hap- The 8. en of 
era 4. pen by a Diſtraction or breaking of the ſmall Fibres; or other-, Surfeit. 

u. wiſe the Diſtemper appears in little Pa/tules, or knotty Tu- 
mours among the Hair, which are for the moſt Part accompa- 
we ind nied with ſweats: And if ſo, the Diſeaſe will ſoon be at its 
Criſis or Height: But if the Blood by foul Feeding, bas ac- 
| quired a more than ordinary Viſcidity or Clammineſs, it will 
be apt to ſtagnate or ſtop in ſome particular Parts, and caſt off 
the Enemy in larger Tumours, ſuch as Boils or Abſceſles, 

E 2 which 
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which require cutting open, and Topical or outward Applics 
tions afterwards. - 

Mr. Gibſns Mr. Gib/on in his Book of Farriery, tells us a tedious Story 
Opinion of a about . the £xcrement or Dung of Horſes reſting ſo long in the 
mo cen- « Guts, and thereby creating a more than ordinary Putrefac- 
"L ce tion, from which proceeding Acid and ſharp Juices, which 
« become a Stimulus to the Guts, and at laſt end in a Looſe. i 
t neſs,” And this Mr. G:ib/on imagines to be one Degree 
(or rather Symptom) of a Surfeit : But for my own Part, [ 
cannot remember ever to have ſeen ſuch a Caſe as this Author i 
deſcribes; nor indeed are Horſes much afflicted with Looſe. i 
neſſes, becauſe the Prove or horizontal Poſture this Creature: 
Body is formed in, guards him (as much as may be) again 
ſuch Diſcharges; and this is obſervable when we give a Hor 
purging Phyſick; for it is the Poſture (before deſeribed) which 
makes the Medicine reſt ſo long as (moſtly) 24 Hours, before 
we obſerve any Appearance of it's Operation. Ei 
In general, when a Farvier ſees a horſe witha-fiering-Oc, = 
and his Hide fiieking to his Ribs, he immediately -pronounce: 
him to be a Surfeited Horſe, although he conſiders mot bu 
- ſuch Symproms may proceed from wwant of good nouriſhing Fool, 
and-a/proper Sufficiency of it. In fine, I think, under thi 
Head ſhould not be ranked any other Diſtempers, which de 
not take their Riſe from foul Feeding, or over Exerciſing: 
For, from 3 in my Opinion, moſt of the Ailments. (which 9 
may be termed Surfeits) talce their Origin or Source. 1 
The Cure. Ini the firſt Place if a Surfeit proceeds from foul- Feeding, 
or over · Feeding, and Want of ſufficient Exerciſe, moſt or all 
the Evacuations, ſuch as Bleeding, and likewiſe * bot! 
| by Stool and Urine, are nece 7 
{ | A great Er- But I have many Times obſerved, that People expect when 
| = in Feed- their Horſes do little, they ſhould be fat, and well-liking in 
8 the Stable, provided they have only Hay (and that indeed very 
often of the worſe Sort) given them; or that they require little I 9 
or no Oats, Ic. which is a great Error; for, Hay in its Na. 3 
ture is ſo drying, that a Horſe muſt even ſwill to dilute, other. 
wiſe he cannot digeſt it; and this fills his Belly to ſuch a De. 
gree, that the Diaphragm or Midriff is preſs d upon the Lang! bs 
which require Room to expand and ſtretch themſelves. I ay, . 
theſe with a great many more Inconveniencies proceed from 
feeding Horſes with too much Hay; fo that I adviſe 3 
thoſe Gentlemen, who defign to keep Horſes'in this cheep Y 
Manner, rather not to keep any Horſes at all: Since the Far- 
rier and his Preſtriptions may amount to more than tht Price 11 
the Corn might have done, which would have kept the Creatures | 2 
brisk and lively, and fit to do Buſineſs; whereas a Horſe that 
eats very little beſides Hay, yields very little more Benefit, | b 
n his 3 to the * and "mw truly be termed a 

; Cos. 
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IMPROVED. 
Conduit-Pipe from the Hay-Mow. to the Hay -Meadow. of 


ſo little Service is ſuch a Horſe for the Raad. 5 
would be underſtood to ſpeak in General; for I own that 


53 


+ fome Horſes are of fo fortunate a Make and Conſtitution, that 
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they will look pretty ſleek and well, even with Hay alone, 
provided it be very good and ſweet, and given to them by a little 

at once, well ſhaked from Duſt, &c. But there are few Horſes 

of ſo hardy a Diſpoſition as to thrive well in the Houſe with 

Hay alone: And although moſt Dealers would have you be- 

lieve that they give their Horſes very little Corn; I could never 

yet meet with one (from their Hands) but required more than 
common Care, as well as a good Quantity of Oats, otherwiſe 

the Harſe would lock much worſe in a very little While. ä 

Secondly, a Surfeit may proceed from undue or too laborious The Reaſon 

Exerciſe, and catching Cold upon it. This very much endangers hy the 


his Wind, as the Lungs are from their ſoft Contexture or Make, eee 


ſooner affec- 


exceedingly ſuſceptible of Impreſſions from Cold; which in ted with 
plain Engliſh, is the per ſpir able Matter hindered from being Colds than 
diſcharged by the Pores in the Hide, which on taking Cold, _ _ 
contract — ſo cloſely, that ſuch Excrement (for, I can * 


all it no other) is obliged to paſs along with the Blood in Cir- 
culation, and therein raiſes violent Commotions, and great Diſ- 


ciſing: orders in the Lungs, Brain, Ce. but moſtly in theſe two prin- 
(which cipal Parts of the Body, for the Reaſon juſt now aſſigned, wiz. 
their ſoft —— vhich ſooneſt takes the Imprefion. In 
ding, this Caſe Bleeding may be diſpenſed with; but, above all, keep- 
or all ing the Horſe's Body very warm all over with Blankets, or lach 
g both like, and bedding or littering him down with dry clean Straw, 
are the greateſt Preſervatives againſt Surfeiting upon hard Exer“ 
t when ciſe; for Warmneſs of this Sort forwards Perſpiration to a high 
ing in 1 Degree ; ; and this is, in Reality, taking away the Cauſe of the 
d very 8 Drforder, aubich is the true Way of curing Diſeaſes. And ano- 
e little ther Thing may be ſaid in Favour of this Method, which is, 
ts No that it aſſiſts Nature in opening the Paſſages ſhe deſigned, vix. 
other. the Pores of the Hide; and no Doubt but it will anſwer our 
a De. End better than any other of the Emunctories or Out-lets, be- 
Lung, cauſe we forward the Exit of that Excrement, which Nature | 
I ſay, deſigned ſhould be thrown out this Way, , 
| from Nothing cold ſhould be given a Horſe n upon his Per- Nothing cold 


y 4 ö fuſed in the Water; and I cannot ſay but it may be ſerviceable, 


iſe ſpiration being obſtructed, or, in other Words his having catch- ſhould be gi. 

ed Cold; for ſuch Things are oppoſite to the main Intention of 3 = 22 

Cure, viz. promotizig Perſpiration : Therefore give him Water = ns 
milk- warm for a few Days; and it will be much better if you Pecigiration. 

2X} mix alutle Oat-meal with it, or rather (if the Horſe will drink 

it) alittle of my Cordial Ball, as preſcribed in my Notes upon 

Capt. Burdon Pocket-Farrier. 


Mr. Gib n directs Sal Prunellæ, or purified Nitre, to be in- 


as 


E 3 
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as it is a powerful Diuretic, or promoter of Urine ; But ſome 
Horſes are ſo nice. that they will refuſe ſuch medicated Wa. 
ters; though I fancy one might bring them to drink it, by keep 
ing them from Liquids for ſome Time, and that may certainly 


be done, (in the Caſes I am ſpeaking of) without the leaſt Dan. 


ger or Hazard of hurting the Horſe by ſuch Abſtinence. 


Mr. Gibſon's This Author farther very juſtly obſerves, that when Nature 3 


Opinion juſ- js put out of the Courſe ſhe deſigned to diſcharge or carry of i 


tified. 


any peccant or offending Humour; in ſuch Caſe there moſtly 
1 happens an imperfe& Criſis, from which proceed the Mange, . 


Farcin, Lameneſs, Blindneſs, &c. And that this is too often the | 


Caſe, and wholly owing to the Doctor's Preſcriptions, which Wil 
obſtructed Nature in her Deſign, is too evident to admit of a 


Diſpute : But ſuch there are, and ſuch there will be, while the 
World endures, whoſe pretended Learning is built upon ſo ſan. 


dy a Foundation, that it will not bear a Scrutiny ; but, upon 3 
the Application of the Touch-Stone of Natural or Experi- i 


mental Philoſophy, their Writings will appear no better than mere 
metaphyſical Dreams, or philoſophical Romances of trifling Sages; 
ſuch as were the Works of the old Phyfical and Metaphyfical Phi. 
hofophers of Greece. And although the Exg/;/6 Nation in parti. 


Antient cular ſeems to have a great Veneration for what is antient, yet = 


Phyſicians 
Len a Level as to Learning, provided we impartially examine the 


much upon a Writings of both. And I dare undertake to make this out 


Level as to plainly to the World, againſt all Favourers of Hippocrates ot 
Learning: Galen, whenever J am put upon it by any Perſon worth my 
while to anſwer: That is, I will make it appear, that theſe {of 


the antient Phyſicians, and preſent Farriers, were much upon 


2 


venerable Gentlemen, notwithſtanding the latter writ (or wa 8 
ſaid to have writ) 200 Volumes, made full as many Blunders a 
our preſent Farriers, in the Meshodis Preſcribendi or Manner of 
preſcribing: For, both the antient Phyſicians, as well as pre. 
ſent Farriers, ſeem to pin their Faith more upon the Number f 


Ingredients jumbled into a Preſcription, than on any one as the 

Baſis, or to which the Cure is wholly owing. But to return. 

Staring Coat If a Horſe has a ſtaring- Coat, and is clung up in his Bell), 
or Hide- boiled Barley is proper for him; as is alſo ſcalded Bran once : 
hound. Day, with half an Ounce of Crude Antimony in fine Powder 
ſtrewed upon it, every Time you give it him; and after 2 
Week's Uſe of theſe, you may purge him two or three Times 

at proper Intervals, according as you find he bears it: But if the 

firſt Purge don't operate, you are not (as the common Method 

is) to throw a ſecond. Doſe intofthe Horſe; for many are killed 

by ſuch a Trick, though the Owner perhaps never hears the 7 

true Cauſe of his Horſe's Death. I ſay, it is a vulgar Error to 


imagine that a purging Medicine will do great Damage, pro- 
vided it happens not to work much by Stool; for it may by U- 


rine and Sweat (which Courſe it generally takes, if it be nat 1 
1 | firong® 
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ſtrong enough to go off by Stool,) do more Service than if it 


had been made ſtronger ; and that the greateſt Feats are per- Great Feats. 
formed by what we call Alterati ves, or ſuch Medicines as have performed 
not any immediate ſenſible Operation, but gradually gain upon 2 3 
the Conſtitution, by changing the Humours from a State of Diſ- ines. 
temperature to Health. And it is now found very ſerviceable 

to give ſuch Medicines as are properly Cathariic, by way of 
Alteratives, in flubborn chronical Caſes, Thus the Tin@ura 

Sacra, or l incture of Hiera Picra, (in Human Bodies) given 

in the Quantity of half a Spoonful for a Doſe, has no imme- 

diate Effect upon the Inteſtines, ſo as to diſcharge their Contents, 


| but paſſes on to the farther Stages of Circulation, and often 


does more Service by this Way of operating, than if admi- 


niſtred in a larger Doſe. But moſt People are ſo deſirous to 


gratify the outward Senſes, that they are never eaſy, unleſs they 


ſee ſomething before their Eyes, which is ejected out of the Bo- 
dy, and appears excrementitious : Therefore, to ſuch impa- 


tient Creatures, Alterative Medicines are not agreeable ; though 


People of this 'Temper often meet with their Deſert, and are 
made to believe that they Vomit yellow naſty Phlegm and ſlimy 
Matter, when it is only the Juices of the Stomach (tinged by 
the Medicine they have taken, ) which are thrown up by Vomit. 
And of all other Purgatives, I think the Gamboge-Pill beſt ſuits 


uch Folks ; for this generally begins its Operations with a Puke 


of yellow ſlimy Matter, which the poor deluded Patients think 
muſt be exceedingly beneficial to them, as it looks ſo yellow 
and nafty ; whereas it is no other than the Gamboge which Tinc- 
[tures the Juices of the Stomach, and cauſes them to appear in 
the Manner I am ſpeaking of. | | 


From whence it will be evident, that greater Service may be 


done in obſtinate chronic Caſes by Alterative Medicines given 
to Horſes, than to Human Bodies; for we can venture upon 
much larger Doſes even in Proportion to the Bigneſs of theſe 
two Subjects, and the Diameter of their Veſſels; that is, a Ca- 
thartic or purging Medicine will Operate in Man in a ſmaller 
Doſe, as the Subject is Man, ſo as to carry off the Excrements 
by Stool, than it will do in a Horſe, notwithſtanding the diffe- 
rent Conſtitutions of theſe two Animals : For the prone Poſture 
of a Horſe guards him (as I have ſaid before) from Diſcharges 
by Stoolꝰas much as may be; and therefore Cathartics may be 
given in pretty high Doſes, which only (according to the 7diofyn- 


craſy or peculiar 'V'emperament of Horſes Bodies) operated as 
an Alterative. So that I adviſe never to toſs in'ane _ upon 
another, when the firſt does not work, but let the Horſe alone 


2 Week, and heighten the Doſe then, provided Purging be 
7 thought abſolutely neceſſary: But, no doubt, it is in Horſes 
U. as in Human Bodies, with Relation to this Particular; for real- 
ly there are ſome, both Men and Horſes, that it is hazardaus to 


, E 4 | | | give 
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Some Hor. give them ſueh a Doſe as will purge theni«to a -common De- 


, ee: Therefore, when this ſo falls out, it is beſt to carry off 


bard to the Cauſe of the Diſorder through ſome other Outlet, which 
purge, . Nature is not ſo much bent againſt, as ſhe is to this particular 


| Diſcharge by Stool. Ne, 
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32 HAP. IX. 
Of. Diſtaſts of the Head. And firft, of the Head-Ach. 


— 


The Head- 8 
Ach, I 


1 need not give a particular Deſcription af the Brain i 
and its Meninges, with the Yeins, Arteries, and Nerves ſpread ' i 
upon it, this being pretty well performed by Andrew Snape, Bl 
who was Farrier to King Charles the Firſt : But we are 
moſt behalden to the famous Malpbigbi, for a Deſcription of 
this particular Part of the Body. This ingenious Per/on nicely Wl 
examined what we call the Cortical Subſtance of the Brain, and 
diſcovered that it was nothing but a Heap of little Oval Gland: 
that receive the Capillary Branches of the Veins and Arteries x A 
which belong to the Brain, and which ſend out an infinite Num- 
her of Fibres, that all together make up the Medul/ary Sub- 

Fance; which going out of the back Part of the Cranium or 
'Scull, forms the Nerwes and Medulla ſpinalis or ſpinal Marrow, 
Contained in the Vertebræ or Bones of the Back. 
I fay a thorough Account of the Brain would be too tedious i 
5 this Place, and (unleſs the Reader underftopd Anatomy) the 
eſcription would be of no Service to him; for there is no 
ſuch Thing as any Perſon's learning Anatomy by Theory only, 

by which me avoid as much as poſſible any Thing of that 
Kind, which may be thought unneceſſary. Vet I molt not omit i 

now and then to declare the admirable Mechaniſm and Contri- 

vance of the Creator of the Univerſe, with relation to the Bo- 

dies of Animals, and, as I remember, I have before hinted, | 

thata Vein and an Artery go in Company all over the Body; 

only the Arteries are better guarded from Injuries, by being - 

preg deeper or under the Veins, ſo indeed they are, ly 

peaking ; but, in entering the Scull they ſpread themſelves 

upon the Brain and in this Place they differ, for mighty Rea- 

ſons, vix. that had the Veins entered the Scu/l by the ſame Holes 

with the Arteries, 'it would have fallen cut, that upon an 
Turggſcence or Swelling of the Blood Veſſels, the ſwelling and 

\ Pulſe of the Arteries would compreſs the Veins agate the 
bony Sides of their Paſſage, and ſo cauſe a Stagnation and Ex* 
travaſation or Loſs of Blood within the Brain; which would 

ſoon be the Deſtruction of the whole Machine. Neither . the 

8 e em 


is ho 3 | Ice by which it1s thruſt thro” the Glands 
only, of the Brain. And the Nerves are full of this fine Fluid, 
f that che Impreſſions of Objects may be communicated to the Brain 
t omit without any quick Motion in the Animal Spirits, either by re- 
ner. tarding or ſtopping their progreſſive Motion, or by cauſing an 
e Bo- Undulation. If to theſe be added, that the Animal Spirits maſt 
\inted, de confined within their own proper Channels, as well as the Dr. iss 
Body; {other Fluids of the Body, the many Hyporby/es contrived by Dr. Hypotheſis 
being 7 7:1 and others, muſt needs come to nothing. > 23: 7x p54; 
nſetves (by far) the ſmalleſt Particles in the Blood, as appears by the 
„ Rea- Minutenefs or Smallneſs of their ſecerning or ſeparating Glands ; 
Holes and therefore they not being formed by the Cohefion of other 
mn any Particbes, might have been ſeparated any where, or in any Part 
no and of the Body, Vet the Animal Occonomy receives a great Advan- 
aß the ge by the diſtant Station of the Brain from the Heart ; for if 
nd Ex» dhis had been placed nearer, and received the Blood, before di- : 
would 
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Veins run along the Sides of the Arteries in the Brain, as they 
do through all the reſt of the Body, but they riſe from the Ex- 
tremities of the Arteries in the Cineritious or Aſh- Colour d ex- Cineritious 
ternal Subſtance, and go ſtraight to diſcharge themſelves into Subſtance 
the Sinus's of the Dura Mater. | What. 
From the Blood which is brought to the Brain by the Caroti - 
dal and Vertebral Arteries, is ſeparated (by the Glands which 
make the Cineritious and Cortical Subſtance) it's fineſt Parts, 
call'd Animal Spirits, which are receiv'd from the Glands by 
the Fibres of the Medullary Subſtance, which is the Origin or 
Spring of all the Nerves in Men, Beafts, Fe. And each Nerwe, 
therefore, is a Bundle of very fine ſmall Tubes or Pipes, of 


; which ſome are no bigger than the Hundredth Part of a Hair ; 


and theſe Tubes are the Excretory DuQsjor Diſcharging Veſ- 
ſels of the Cineritious or Cortical. Subſtance. And this does 
not only appear from the Structure of the Brain, but by Senſa- 
tion likewiſe weare aſſured, there is ſuch a Fluid as we call 4- 
zimal Spirits in the Nerves, which muſt be done either by the 
Subſtance of the Nerve, or the Fluid which is contain'd in the 
Nerve. If by the Subſtance of the Nerve, it muſt be by a Vi- 
bration from the Part upon which the Impreſſion is made to the 
Brain, 8 


Nerves, and from the 


2 vided into its ſmalleſt Particles by the Force of the Air in the 
8 N 5 | Lungs, 


No that there can be no Vibration from the Impreſſion of No Vibra- 

external Objects upon Animal Nerves, (which are ſlack, and ſur- tion in the 

rounded all along by other Bodies) is evident; and therefore rn = 
Senſation muſt be made by the Fluid in the Nerves, The Mo- gon 69S 
ton of this Fluid is not ſwift and rapid, as is generally ſuppoſed, ternal Ob- 
but ſlow and languid; ſeeing all it's Motion proceeds from the Di- jects. 
latation of the Arteries which compreſs the ſoft Subſtance of the 


/ 
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Lungs, ſach Partieſes might have enter'd the Glands, and after Wl 

| a wards cohering to one another, might have obſtructed ſuch ex. 
| tremely narrow Channels. a 5 f _— 
Now, the Brain being plac'd at ſuch a Diſtance, the Particles 
| | (that by their attractive Power form Corpuſcules) will have ſuf. Wi 
ficient Time to coa/z/ce or grow together, and their Magnitude BW 

will hinder their entering the Glands : For if it ſhould happen 
| that theſe Particles ſhould enter the Glands, and there unite to- 
| gether, they would then obſtruct the Paſſage to the Nerwes, and 
produce Apoplexirs, Palfies, &c. The Particles of which the 

Animal Spirits conſiſt, being of ſuch an extreme Fineneſs, that 

their Quantity can bear but a ſmall Proportion to the other 

Fluids in the Blood, and conſequently there was a Necefſlity BW 

The true of a prodigious Number of Glands to ſeparate them from it ; 
Reaſon of and this is the true Reaſon of the great Bulk of the Brain. 
the Bain. There is no manner of Doubt, but Horſes are ſubject to Ner. 
vous Diſorders, yet not, by far, ſo much as Mankind, which i 

chiefly owing to their 1 plain Diet, adapted to their Na. 

ture, as well as the Exerciſe they are ſubj to: whereas we 

(poor unthinking Mortals) toſs ſuch a Number of Solids and Li-. 

guids into our Stomachs in ſmall ſpaces of time, and that too of. 

ten very oddly compounded with Spices, and other hot Ingre. 

dients; I ſay this is, no doubt, one great Reaſon why Mankind, 

in this Age, complain more of Nervous Diſorders than their 
Forefathers, who made ſhorter and more ſimple Meals, and 

uſed more Exerciſe. But to return. __.. 

Signs of the The Signs of a common Head-ach, or a Head-ach in which 
1 there is not much Danger, are, Firf, Hanging down of the 
more Ears more than ordinary, as alſo 0e Head, Dimneſs 


of Sight, and wateriſh Eyes. But yet i Had ach may pro- 
ceed from Pains and Inflammations in Me Globe or Ball of the 
Eye itſelf : So that it is very hard to diſtinguiſh in Brutes, whe- i 
ther the Head-ach is the Occaſion of Dimneſ f Sight, or the 
Diſorder of the Eye be the Occaſion of the Head-ach or Aﬀec- 
tion of the Brain. And I own I cannot eaſily make the Reader 7 

a Judge of this Matter; altho' I am pretty confident, that if 
bad a Horſe with bad Eyes, I could preſently tell whether it wa |: 
an Affection of the Brain that occaſion'd it, or that the Hu. 7 
mours of the Eye were originally affected, ſo as to cauſe a Dim- 
neſs of Sight. I ſay, I cannot make the Reader a Judge here- 
in, becauſe there are a great many Caſes which appear plain to 
me at firſt Yiew, and yet I cannot find Words fully to ex- 
preſs my. Thoughts, which (I have the Vanity to think) is 
the true je ve ſai quoi ; and ſo let it paſs at preſent. However, 
The Cure. I ſhall preſcribe ſomething that will do Service in moſt Head. 2 
achs, and that is, fir/i, Bleeding and Purging, acccording to | 
Horſe's Strength, Age, c. Secondly, if the Diſorder do not 
yield to theſe, I recommend Rowwelling in ſeveral Places at m_ - 

| or | 


alter BY der one Rewelis of little Avail, for many Reaſons ; and theſe One Rowel 
ex. mould continue running a conſiderable Time, at leaſt a Fort 
night or three Weeks. Laſtly, the Herb Aſara Bacca dried and 

rticles I powder d, and with a Quill, or ſuch like, blown up the Horſe's 

e ſuf. BN Nofrile, fo that it may paſs a good Way towards his Brain : I anexcellent 

ea ſay this Powder, uſed in ſuch a Manner, will perform Wonders Powder for 

re in Head-achs, Diftemper'd Eyes of moſt Kinds, and ſuch like the ii — cb 

ute to. Diſorders of the Head ; for it will abundantly purge the r | 

2 and dy cauſing the Noſe to run like a Tap. 2 ok N 

ch the ' It may be uſed three Times a Week, and about as much as 

s, that BW ill lic upon a Shilling each Time. But the Horſe's Head muſt 

| Other Bl be well covered, left he catch Cola, which will bring on a Swel- 

ceſlity Wil ling of the Gland: of the Throat, S828. 

8 Moſt People are fond of purging their Horſes when they are 

= diſtemper'd, whether the Caſe require it or no; for this Sort of 

o Nr. Evacuation ſeems very much to quadrate with the outward 

hich ii Senſes, and makes the ignorant Part of Mankind (whoſe Heads 

ir Na. are fuller of Humour: than their Horſes ) imagine that purging 

cas We Bl Medicines carry off the offending Matter in moſt Diſorders, 

nd I. never conſidering the general Rule which ought ſtill to be kept 

too of. in Mind, vix. that in Proportion to any one Evacuation's being A General 

Ingr e. berghten'd or increaſed, moſt or all of the other Natural Evacua- Rule about 

axing, ions are proportionally diminiſhed. So that in the Main, it is by EVeutiom. 

1 their way of Revulfion ſuch Buſineſs muſt be done, which the Vul- 

s, and gar attribute to another Manner of Operation. Lord! How I 
could laugh when I ſee a filly ſtupid Fellow, ' who, thinks himſelf 

which = a Tip-Top Groom or Farrier, poking and ſtirring about in a 

of the Horſe-T—4 ta find Greaſe, &c. which his bright Notions tell 

imneſs him he has by his Grand ſpecifick Purge, or other Medicine, 

4 fetch'd away from the Horſe's Head or Heels. Whereas this 


"ys 


HMPROVED. © 


Greaſe obſervahle in the Dung of Animals, on ſuch Occaſions, 


5, whe- comes from no other Place than the Gut:; which I ſhall evident- 
or the h explain, when I come to treat of the Diſtemper called the 
Aﬀec- = Greaſe in Horſes. | 

Reader OE Laftly, Rowelling may be of Service, as much as any Thing, 

at if 1 in obſtinate Chronick Caſes, where the Brain has for a long 

it Wa Time been affected: But it is not one ſingle Rowe! which I ad- 


viſe, for that will only make an inſignificant Diſcbarge, no more 


: 2 in Compariſon to the Quantity of Blood, and other Humours in 
N K 2 Horſe's Body, than a Drop of Water compared to half a Pint. 
lain to 


No, let me have five or fix Roawels in the moſt proper Parts, 


to ex and continued for ſome conſiderable Time, if the Horſe can 
ink) 1s bear the Loſs of what is diſcharged by ſuch Methods, and then 
Wever, indeed ſome Benefit may accrue from them: Tho' this is no more 
t Head- than Revulſion, or diverting the offending Humours to ſome o- 
g to 2 ther Place for Expulſion ; or rather, driving them into the Maſs 
do not of Blood, and equally mixing it. And that Nature is better 


t once; 
1 1 
fi 3 
or F4 SS 
3 
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able to deal with the offending Particles, when equally mixed 
| | | with 
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Wich the Maſs of Blood, than when ſuch Humours are lodged 


does not always terminate in Death, yet ſtill it is a flight Fit , 


jointly and ſeverally lend a helping Hand, and each of them af. f 


Death. It is a ſudden Deprivation of all Internal and External 
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upan ſome particular Part, is every Day viſible. And it is for 
this] CO that where the Particles of Matter, which 
are of a Heterogeneous Nature, and conſequently occaſion Dif. 
eaſes, are equally mixed with the Maſs of Blood; (as indeed 
they moſtly are in the Origin or Beginning of Diſtempers, till 
Nature ſuccumbs and is overpowered, when they are thrown 
upon ſome particular Part of the Body, whereby the ſmall Ca. 
illary Veſſels are diſtended, and form a Tumour, which at 
—— tek to let out the Enemy ;) I ſay, when 
they are ſq mixed, all the Emundories or Secretory Gland 


fiſt in carrying off a little of the offending Humour. But on 
the contrary, if theſe offending Particles of Matter, happen to 
lodge or be driven upon any particular Part, the Glands are i 
ſtuffed, and their Excretory Veſſels hecome ſo bruſhed up, that 
(as I juſt now obſerved). a Tumour is formed; and laſtly, 2 
Rupture or breaking of the Capillaries, in order to diſcharge Wl 
the peccam or offending Humour. IO 


—— — 


ad 


CHAP. K. 


Of the Staggers. 


ARRIERS for the moſt Part, term all or moſt Diſeaſes 1 
which affect a Horſe's Head, Sta vers or Staggers, and thꝭ 
Diſorder in Human Bodies, is called an Apoplexy, or Vertigo: 


but they are moſtly the fame Thing, only a Vertigo is an eaſy * 


Fit of an Apoplexy ; by Reaſon the ſelf. ſame Organs are affect. il 
ed; and tho' the Vertigo or Falling Sickneſs in Hamam Bodies, 


of an Apoplexy, which I ſhall define after the Manner fol. 
The Word Apoplexy is from the Greek avexrnirluw, percatio. 
to ſtrike; becauſe a Creature is as it were {uddenly ſtruck with 


3 


l 


Senſation, and of all Motion, unleſs of che Heart and Thorax. 
For the underſtanding of which, it is neceflary to premiſe, that 
if by any Means a Nerve is tied and compreſs'd, the Part t 
which that Nerve is directed, loſes its Senſe and Motion. 8. 
condly, That if any Nerve is cut, there diſtils out a Liquor. 
Thirdly, That Motion is performed, by Reaſon the Nerve 5 ” 
Flzid is impelled by the Force of the Arterial Blood, through 2 
the Nerwes into the Muſcular Fibres. And 55 That Sen 
ſation is from hence, wiz. that Objects compreſs or ftrike upon 
the Extremities of the Nerwes by their Motion, and drive back 
the Nervous Fluid towards the Brain. | 


— 


IMPROVED.” p 


A Ihn lary therefore is produced by any Cauſe which hin- Apoplexy, 
ders ſuch Undulation or wave-like Motion of all the Nerwes its Courſe: 
unleſs of thoſe, which are deſtin d to move the Heart and 
Brea. But the Reaſon why the Motions: of the Heart, and 
Thorax or Breaſt remain, and the Pulſe and Reſpiration conti- 
nue when the other Parts are deprived of Motion, is becauſe 
in every Motion, which is performed by Miſeles having Auta- 
geniſts or others of contrary Motions to themſelves, a Quantity 
of Nervous Fluid muſt be derived into the Contracting Muſcle, 
not only equal to that which is derived at the ſame Time 
into the Antagoniſt, but greater alſo. But leſt I may not be 
underſtood by the Word Miele, I ſhall endeavour to explain 
this Anatomical Term as plainly 6s e n 
I fay. 
| A Muſcle, is a Bundle of thin and parallel Plates: of fleſh 
Threads or Fibres, incloſed by one common Membrane, and all A Muſcle, 
the Fibres or Threads of the ſame Plate, are parallel to one an- What. 
other, and tied together at extremely little Diſtances, by ſhort 
and tranſverſe Fibres. Theſe! fleſhy Fibres are compoſed of 
other ſmaller Fibres incloſed likewiſe by a common Membrane 
or thin Skin: Each leſſer Fibre conſiſts of very ſmall Yeficles 
or Bladders, into which we ſuppoſe the Nerves, Veins, and Ar- 
teries, to open; for every Muſcle receives Branches of all 
W thoſe Ye/e/s, which muſt be diſtributed to every Fibre. The 
two Ends of each Maſcle or the Extremities of the F:bres, are, 
in the Limbs of Animals, faſtened to two Bones, the one of 


ich is moyeable, the other fixed or immoveable : And there- 
nd this fore, when the Muſcles contract, they draw the moveable 
ertigo ;WBone according to the Direction of their Fibres. 
an 2 == When the Muſcles contract in Length, they ſwell in Thick- 


$4.5 
3 
2 
7 


neſs as may be perceived by laying the Finger upon the Maſſe- 
Balles 5 


ier or Muſcle of the /owwer-Faw, and preſſing the Grinders or 
pht Fit Axel. teeth together: But this Power of Contracting or Swel- 
er fol - ling is loſt, when either the Artery, or Nerve of the Muſcle is 
Neut, tied, or otherwiſe obſtructed; as in the Ca/e of a Palſey, 
ercatio c. And therefore, we conclude that the — Swel- 
ck with ling, or Motion of the Muſcles, is performed by the Blood and 
xternal Animal Spirits, diſtending or ſtretching the Veſ eſicles or Blad- Motion of 


Thorax. 3 ders, which are the Cavities of the Fibres: * this Diſtention — Muſcles, 
iſe, that of the Veſicles of the Fibres, muſt be, either by their being er 1 
Part to filled with a greater Quantity of Blood and Animal Spirits, than 

on. 8. 2 were before the Contraction, or the Blood and Spirits 

Liquor. mixing, muſt rarify and fill up a greater Space. 

Nervous That the Veſicles of the Fibres are not diene, purely by 

— Ie Quantity oſ Blood and Spirits, will appear if we conſider, 

at Sen. that were the Veſicles diſtended, only by the Quantity of 

ce upon Fluids contained in them, e (whoſe Operations are 

ve back | always 
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always the moſt ſimple) had only uſed one Fluid, and not 
two; for in the Works of Nature, we no where find two 
neeeſſary Cauſes, where one could have produced the ſame 
Efed. Now how ſmall ſoever we ſuppoſe the Quantity of 
Fluid brought by the Nerves to the Muſcles, that alone | 
might have contracted the Fibres, (if a Quantity of a Fluid | 
only had been neceſſary) by diminiſhing the Diameters of 
the Cavities or Veſicles of the Fibres, as will appear plainly 
to any Perſon, who is curious enough to enquire into the 
Property of Elaſtic Fluids, with relation to Muſcular Motion, 
Now to return. Eats 2 

I think I have already ſaid, that an Apopleæy proceeds from 

any Cauſe which hinders the Undulation of the Nerves, and that 

2 Quantity of Nerwous Fluid muſt be derived into a contracting 
Muſcle, not only equal to that which is derived at the ſame ll 

Time into the oppoſite Miſcle, but alſo greater: I ſay this 

s plainly ſo, otherwiſe the Part to be moved would remain in Wl 

an Equilibrium without any Motion at all: And therefore, 

more of the Nerwous Fluid muſt paſs into a Muſcle, that has an 
Antagoniſt, than that which has none: But the Heart is a 

Muſcle that has no Antagoniſt, and conſequently it requires 2 

leſs Quantity of Nervous Fluid to continue its Motion, than 

other Muſcles deſtin'd for the Motion of the Limbs. There 

fore, if the Cauſe hindering the Undulations of all the Nerves, 

were ſuch, that no Juice could flow through the Nerves, the 
Heart itſelf would ceaſe from Motion, and Death enſue : But 

if the Cauſe be not ſo powerful, as to take away all the Mo- 

tion of the Fluid through the Nerves, but fo far only reſiſts 

their Dilatation, that but a very little Fluid can paſs through i 

them, not ſufficient to inflate or blow up thoſe Muſcles which 

have Antagoniſts; I ſay, in this Caſe, thoſe Muſcles only i 

will be contracted, which require the leaſt Quantity of Spirits, 
and ſuch no doubt is the Heart. | _ 
The Cauſe The Impediment to ſuch due Undulation of the Nervou i 
and Cure. Fluid, is generally a Repletion or Overfulneſs, and this indi- 
| cates Medicines which are called Evacuants, as alſo Bleeding, 
&c, And in my Opinion, Bleeding muſt be the premier Reſort, 
and is moſt likely to do Service in moſt Diſeaſes of the Brain: 
And this I am treating of, is a very common one in Horſes, a ** 

| well as the Vertigo or Apoplexy in Man. | „ 1 
Bartholine The famous Bartheline, calls the Internal Jugular Vein 
3 In- Apoplecticæ, from an Opinion of their being particularly con- 
* . cerned in that Diſtemper. But I am very well convinced, that 
peplecticæ. there is little Difference whereſoever you bleed, either Man or 
| Horſe: Since it is plain, that the Benefit which accrues to 
the Patient proceeds from the Quantity's being leſſened ; and 
not ſo much from the fooliſhly ſuppos'd conceit of Revulſion ; 
which 


BY is 


423M : 


rulfion ; M 
Which 1 | 


5 


4 
£6 ; 


=s thoroug | 
a bſolutely neceſſary a Man ſhould underſtand Angiology, or the 


EM P:R.O-V*E:DL 

which Term as it is yet retained, I judge it may not be im- 
proper in this Place to ſhew how far it may be of Uſe in Phle- 
botomy or Blood. letting, | 


The Word Phlebotomy, derived from the Greek, pals a Phlebotomy 


53 


Vein, and Teww, hero, to cut, ſignifies Blood - letting; and to explain'd. 


give due Light into this Affair, which is of ſuch Importance in 


che Art of Healing, we are to remember, firſt, that every Bo» 


dy firiking againſt another, and communicating Part of its Mo- 


| tion thereunto, loſes ſo muth of its own Motion or is ſo much re- 


tarded: Wherefore, the Blood thrown out of the Heart, while 
it ſtrikes upon the antecedent Blood, and drives it forwards, - 


© transfers to it Part of its own Motion or loſes ſo much of it, 


as is acquired by the antecedent Blood. Yet, in order to a 
ky Knowledge of the Matter I am diſcourſing of, it is 


Anatomy of the Veins and Arteries. However, I lay it down 


in general, as good Practice, to bleed on the contrary Side to 


that Part affected ; becauſe the remaining Blood will circulate 
faſter, and have more Room to do ſo, and thereby the ſtagnat- 
ing Blood (which occaſions a Tumour either outwardly or in- 
wardly) will in all probability diſperſe. But on the other 
Hand, we muſt conſider, whether the Part affected be ſupplied 


2 with Blood, from the aſcending or deſcending Trunk of the 


Aorta or great Artery, ariſing out of the Heart. For, ſuppoſe 
the Tumour or Swelling which we would diſperſe by Bleeding, 
lies upon the Glands or Muſcles of the Throat, we are not to 


J bleed in the Tail or Thigh-Veins, thinking this the moſt likely, 
=X becauſe it is the common Method; no, the Parts above the 


Heart towards the Head, are fed and ſupplied with Blood from 


the aſcending Trunk of the large Artery ; as thoſe below the 


Heart or towards the Tail, are by the deſcending Trunk of 


the ſame. Therefore, if we bleed in the Thigh for a Swelling Revulſion 
in the Neck, we cauſe the Blood in the deſcending Trunk of Plaine. 


the Aorta or great Artery, to move faſter, and of copſequence 
the Fluid in the aſcending Trunk, muſt move {lower : For as 
much as that a Supply will be wanted in the Veſſel, which is 


running off its Contents; and therefore the left Ventricle of the 
Heart, will not contain much more Blood, than what is re- 
"2 quired by the deſcending Aorta, which ſpreads itſelf to the 
lower Limbs, c. And that this muſt be the true Doctrine of 

KRevulſion is plain from my Text, to wit, that every Body ftlrik- 
ing againſt another, communicates part of its Motion thereunto, 
and conſequently loſes ſo much of its own Motion. And under this 
View it may eaſily be gathered, what is to be done in every 
particular Circumſtance as to Blood-letting. For Inſtance, if 
= we would prevent the Increaſe of any Humour from the Blood 


Stagnating or Stopping, in the near Fore-Leg of a Horſe, or 


bring it about that as little Blood as poſſible ſhould flow to that 


Leg 


— — 
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Leg in any given Space of Time; I ſay, in this Caſe, Blood 
— e 2 oppoſite Side, becauſe this is truly iſ 
making what is called Revulſion. Again, if Blood be draw 
from the Side affected, and from ſome Vein which receives the 
Blood from a Branch of that Trunk of the Artery, which 
tranſmits it to the ſwelled Part; this, I ſay, will occaſion z 

| greater Derivation or Flux of Blood to that Leg, which appean | 

plain from the foregoing Doctrine. And whoſoever rightly un- q 
| derſtands thus much, will in every Exigentez eaſily manage thi fl , 
Part of Cure to the greateſt Advantage. And as for what re.. 
lates to the whole Habit of Body ot Maſs of Blood in all Len. 4 
tors and Viſcidities, as in the Caſe of the Farcin, and oth 
Diftempers which proceed from a Slowneſs of the Blood's Ci, 
culation ; I ſay, if there be a due — and Elaſticity te. 3 
maining in ho Solids, Phlebatomy or Blood-letting will cauſe 
the remaining Blood to circulate faſter than it did before ſuch 0.| 3 
peration, and it will alſo become thinner and warmer. I ſpe 
this with relation to a Lentor or viſcous Quality in the Blood 1 
which is a C/og to its Circulation. On the contrary, in a P 
thora or 2 of the Veſſels, proceeding from a Horſe 
being kept too high, (as it is called.) and uſing too little Exe . 
.ciſe, ſo that the Powers of the . ſcera cannot digeſt and ſecen 
what is received by the Stomach in ſuch Loads: I ſay, in thik '2 
Caſe, and where there happens to be a Diminution of Perſpia 
tion, where the Maſs of Blood yet retains its natural Fluxiliiy 
Phlebotomy will render the remaining Blood into ſuch a State, ui 

ö that it will circulate flower and become cooler. For in the fl 

| Caſe, a Diminution of the Reſiſtance in the Flood. Veſehf 
| will increaſe the contraQtile Powers of thoſe Veſſels themſelve 


SER 


and conſequently make them beat faſter ; and Girculate thei 

Contents with greater Velocity or Swiftneſs : But in the latte : 

Caſe, a Diminution of the Quantity of a ſpirituous Blood 

will leſſen the Quantity of Spirit ſecreted or ſeparated in te 

Brain; (which is the Fountain from which all the Animal Spi 

rits proceed ;) and the Conſequence of this Diminution i | 

be, that the Heart and Arteries will not contract ſo often, no 

ſo ſtrongly as before, and therefore the Blood muſt move lowed : 

and become more cool, And on this depends the whole Doc 

trine of Blood-letting. Thoſe who are yet more curious mj 

conſult Bellini de miſſione Sanguinis. 
Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid about Revalfion, I thicl 

it a kind of ſplitting Hairs, when we make ſo great Diftine 7 

tion between taking Blood from the Side affected, or from th 

oppoſite ; _ Circulation is performed in fo ſhort a Spact 

8 as five _ s in a Man, and about an Hour's Time in:“ 
—_— Horſe: * owt! Countryman, the famous Syaen ham 
for coring Who, 1 believe cur'd as many Sick of the P/eurify as any other 
1 Plearify. — of his Time 3 I fay, this Gentleman (with good * 


IMPROVED. 1 
| ſon) depended much upon Bleeding in this Diſeaſe, and orders 
Blood to be drawn from the affected Side, which ſhews he had Took Blood 
ſome Thoughts of its being preferable; and that it would re- from the att 
lieve the Patient ſooner, than Bleeding in. the contrary Side. ne: 
== The Doctor found his Account in it ſo far, that it did relieve 
the Sick, although I muſt own he did not proceed upon the true 
Doctrine of Revulſion, laid down as above. Therefore, I ſay; 

. that the Difference is trifling, as to Bleeding in either Side; for 

che Benefit acerues from the Blood's Quantity being leſſened, 
more than any thing elſe. And in my opinion the Learned 
might employ their Time and Talents much better, than in 
cquabbling about ſuch ſmall Diſtinctions as they make with re- 

ation to Phlebotomy. CH 9 
Before I quit this Subject, I muſt not omit one very good BT 
{Obſervation made by Capt. Burdon in his Pocket Farrier, about . 
he Cauſe of the Staggers, and that is, Don't let your' Horſe Origin of the 

fand too long without Exerciſe, it fills his Belly too full of staggers, 
Meat, and his Veins too full of Blood, and from hence (ſays he } Se. | 
the Staggers and many other Diſtempers proceed. (66) 
ltc is a very hard matter for a Farrier to judge between a Fe- 
er of the Brain occaſioning a Frenzy, and the Diſtemper (by _ _ | 
em) term'd the Stavers or Staggers ; for if a Horſe hangs Ihe like 
own his Head and Ears, and reels to and fro, they immediate- end ; 
ir y pronounce him ill of the Staggers; whereas the ſame Symp- Frenzy of 
toms happen upon a Frenzy, occaſioned (as J have before hint- the Brain 


State, 119 d) from a Fever of the Brain. Therefore, the Motion of the = the Stag- 
n the fi lood muſt be regarded; for if that be too quick it indicates a a 


d-Veſſek 
hemſelve 
late thei 
the latte 
us Blood 
ted in tl 
\ima! Spi 
>ften, no 
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ever. But ſince it is plain, that a Fever of the Brain and the 

taggers require much the ſame Method of Cure, I ſhall pro- 

ed to an Account of what's proper in ſuch Diſtempers. 5 
And fir/?, I ſay, Bleeding to the Tune of four or five Quarts, The Cares 

f the Horſe be pretty ſtrong) is moſt likely to do Service; for; 

othing is more certain than that Dz/ca/es are cured by their Cons 

aries; and as the Staggers is a Diſtemper which moſtly pro- Origin of the 

eds from an Over-fallneſs of the Blood-veſſels in the Brain, Stasgers. 
ere is no Diſpute but all evacuating Medicines take place af- 

gr Blbeding HE SE 2920 x S848 | „ 

3 Secondly, Purging may be of Service, as it helps forward the Forging pro- 

rious mij Piſcharge of a Load of Humours from the Guts and Glands Per, and why. 

; Pereabouts: But, as to any particular kind of Purging Medi- 

„ I think nes fondly imagined to carry off Humours from the Brain, it 

it Diſtinc all a Jeſt, and meer Child of Igriorance, becauſe there is no 

from the ch thing as Elective Purgation, as I hope may be underſtood No Eiective 

t a Space om what J have ſaid in my Notes upon the Gentleman's Pocket purgation. 

Time in? Harrier. Therefore, the Benefit accrues from this, o wit; that 
Sydenban hatſoever part of the Blood or Juices of the Body Yu take off From 1 

any othet h Bleeding, Rowelling, or ſuch like Operations, you thereby — The 

enefit of 


leeding, 


good Rea. aſe the Preflure againſt the Sides, &c. of the containing Veſlels; 


fool You. hk 4 F and Sc. accrues; 
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and of conſequence there is a more free Circulation, by reaſon 
the Quantity of Fluid in the Body is leſſen'd, which (as I have th 
faid before) cauſes the Blood to become thinner and move faſter. 


I ſhall not enter into a Detail of the Parts which we ſhould l 
draw Blood from in Diſtempers of the Brain, ſeeing, in my o- 


pinion, moſt Places are alike, and the Cure ſeems chiefly to 
depend on a proper Quantity of Blood's being taken away. 


But no Perſon can judge of this except he ſaw the Horſe; only - 

thus far may be ſaid in General, that where one Creature dies f © 

a diſtempered Brain from the Loſs of too much Blood; there are - 

tauenty loſe their Lives for want of taking away a ſufficient Yuan. F 

Mr. Gibſon's 1 muſt here give Mr. G:b/on his juft praiſe, who in his Book a 

-— — the of Farriery has taken care to order what is very proper in the p 

bet yertige or Staggers, viz. bis Iſa Fatida Balls with Caſtor: But, WA , 

as theſe would (if continued long in Uſe) ſoon exceed the price BY 

of a good Horſe, I believe few will make uſe of them: Altho' 5 

| I muſt needs own if I valued my Horſe, I would give him Balls f 

The Au- made with one Ounce of Native Cinnabar to half a pound of 1 

ee the Cordial Ball preſcribed in the Pocket-Farrier, and let him 4 
gers. 5” have about the Bigneſs of a Wall-nut of ſuch Ball every Morn- 

TM ing before his moderate Exerciſe. | 3 4 

It is on the Cinnabar (in whoſe Compoſition there is a deal of 2 

Quick -Silver) that the Streſs of the Cure is to be laid, and this, K 

for reaſons too long for me to explain in this place. 5 

Achter LO, 1 adviſe a ſtrong Decoction of Senna with ſome com- t 

for the Stag- mon Salt to be injected by way of Giyſter, with a very long 1 

gers. Ghyfter-Pipe, Ic. every Evening and Morning, and alſo the h 

A powder Herb called Aſara-Bacca to be powdered, and with a long y 

to be blown ſmall Tube or Pipe blown up the Horſe's Noſtrils to the Quan- Wt © 

up the Nol- tity of half an Egg Shell full, which is about a Drachm in 1 

an for the Weight. This ſhould be done every Evening, to make the 10 

cases. Noſe run a thin Lymph or Watery Humour, which will eaſe {W ; 

| the Head abundantly. | * 

There are in Authors, great numbers of Receipts for the Cure I , 

of the Staggers, as well as moſt other Diſtempers: But, I muſt 2 

ingenuouſly confeſs that my Faith is not pin'd upon the number 4 

of Ingredients in any Compoſition, but rather upon ſuch Þ* |, 

Things as are particularly adapted to the. Cure of the Diſeaſe, ( 

| and for the Adminiſtration of which there is a hy and 21 , 

_ _ - . Wherefore; for really there is no End of the Practice which b , 
f | K. ly ey 5 

founded up- founded upon Neſrums, ſeeing every one is bigotted to his own f 

on Neftrums. Receipt. Therefore it is well with us that the Art of Medicine ; 

is at this Time (by the Helps which accrue from Mathematici, « 

| Mechanicks, Chymiftry, and Natural Philoſophy) brought to ; 

Family Re- ſuch a Certainty, that all Family Receipts are thrown out of e 

* explo- Doors, and ſufficiently exploded, as ſuperſtitiouſly and ridicu- Þ* 


louſly contrived. 


What 
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on BY Whit I have aid with relation to Bleeding, Glyſtering, and 


the Sternutatory or Powder to blow up the Noſe, is, I think, 


= # ſufficient for the Cure of the Staggers, by reaſon, it is granted, 

4 that ſuch Diſtemper proceeds froni Over-fullneſs ; therefore E- Evacuants 

_ vacuants are indicated, and theſe ſhould be mild arid ſafe, not proper in the 
= ſuch as enter the Blood and fuſe or heat it; but rather Glyſters, — 1 
T Cc. which operate no farther than the Prime Viæ or firſt Paſ- f. x it 0pe- | 

7 5 ages, as the Stomach, Inteſtines, and their Appendices. rates, _ 
ed Mir. Gibſon, in his Book of Farriery, tells us, that it is 4 TheFolly of 
= common thing to put Garlicł, Rice, Aqua Vitæ, Cloves, Ginger, N pa 


Bay- ſalt, and the like, into a Horſe's Ears, and ſtitch them up, aſe 
bor the Cure of the Staggers, and that he has ſeen ſome run mad 1 


ook BY by ſuch Applications, fo that the People had much ado to keep 
the BY them from knocking out their Brains againſt the Walls. I 
Bu: A tbem from knocking out their Brains againſt 8. 

„ muſt confeſs, I do not remember to have ſeen any ſuch Tricks 
* played for the Cure of the Staggers, tho' it is common amongſt 
I Farriers to put Quick-filver, and often other 'Things, into the 
y f Ears, and ſew them up for ſome Time to cure the Farcin. And 

8 I knew one of the better Sort of Farriers, who had been long 


. ein, that he ſeldom made uſe of any other Method: And tb my the Ears ſup- 
com- 
long 
) the 
long 
an- 
m in 
> the 
caſe 


you muſt know, was ſo biggoted to the Ears, as being the moſt 
proper place to apply things to for the Cute of the Farcin, that 
be told me he had often ſeen the German Farriers cure that Diſ- The Ger- 
E temper by whiſpering ſome Abracadabra's into the Horſe's Ears, man mafine? 
and giving him a Kick with their Foot, and turning him (as Frome ths 
3 remember) three times round afterwards: And this out of the 8882 
muſt 
mber 
ſuch 
8 Conjuration in the Number Three than there is in Number four, The abfurd 
” 1 or any other Number in Arithmeticł, any farther than as it Notion of 
cus works upon the Imagination, which I muſt own is in many Ca- the Number 
2 ſes ſutprizing, where the Subject is a Human Creature. But e, cone 
ticks, 
ht to 
ut of 


in Brutes, I cannot ſee that the Imagination can operate, elPE- , Cure con- 
z cially in this particular. But that this Faculty or Function is futed, 

” ptedominant in Brutes, as well as Human Creatures, is moſt 
certain, tho' not in ſo eminent a Degree, therefore no great 
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As to other Diftempers of the Brain, fach as Lethargy or | 

Sleeping Evil, Falling Evil or Convulſions, Frenzy and Madneſ: 

in Horſes, they are moſtly treated as Apopleatick Diforders, to 

wit, by Bleeding and Evacuating Medicines, ſuch as Purges, Þ 

Rowelling &c. And | 8 beliey 1 Rowels may in theſe Caſes prove >” I ; 
its Uſe in vice, provided there be made a ſufficient Number of them, and 
curing Diſ- thoſe continued according to the Horſe's Age, Strength, G. 


the Brain. But, as to the Parts of the Body, where ſuch running Sor 
. " ſhould be made, whether behind the Ears, in the Breaſt, or 
under the Horſe's Belly, I think it is much the ſame thing; for, 

the Cure conſiſts in a regular and flow Emptying of the Veel, 

or, in other Words, in draining off the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, BY 

| by other Outlets, more than thoſe provided by Nature. Far [il 
The dated . making Rowels, ; Iſſues, = are no more than ad- 7 
why Rowel ding a Number of Anus sor Fundiments; ſo that ſhe may men BY 
lingis uſeful, with them in ſeveral Parts of the Body, and not. be put to the | 
trouble of going the more tedious and common Round of Cir. 

culation, in order for a diſcharge by Excrement or Dung. = 


3 5 


CHAP. XI, 4 
Of Diſeaſes of the Eye, with an Account of its Parts. 


N this Chapter I. hope to make the Reader underſtand tho 
Be Fog I Emo a Horſe's Eye, ſo that Vt be a. 
e not only to chooſe one with good Eyes, but likewiſe be: 
udge when theſe Horſes which have diſtemper d Eyes are cu·¶ 

rable. But firſt, I think it abſolutely neceſſary, to give ſome | 

Account of the Anatomy of this ſo admirably contrived Organ. i: 
The zyes b The Eyes are term'd in Latin Oculi, from the Word Occla BY 
his Toned to ſhut, or from the Word Occulo to hide; becauſe they are hid 
term d Ocu- by the ſhutting of the Eye-Lids, they are the Organs or Inſtru¶ 
li, and why. ments of Sight, conſiſting of many Parts, to wit, of Hu- 


, ; 


mours, Membr cs, Ce. 8 f 
Why the The Eye alone, when its Muſeles, the Optick Nerve, and | 7? 
— * a Blood Veſſels are removed, is of a round or Globular Fi- ? A 
Fi 1 gre, both that it may move the better, and alſo that it may the | 
gure. nee l NI eren 1 
etter receive the ville Ba. = 
The Eye.. The Eye-Lids ſerve as Curtains to the Eye, by which Duſt, | 4 
| Lids, their Flies, or any Thing elſe which might annoy them, is kept out 
2 vor do I think a farther Deſcription of them is neceſſary; ol | | 
deſcribed. ſhall proceed to the Eye itſelf, and deſcribe the Parts of which 
Its Coats, It conſiſts. And firſt, of its Tunicles or Coats. 
ft, Adnata The firſt. of theſe is called Adnata, from ad and naſcor to 
Tunica. grow to; it is alſo called Albuginea and Conjunctiva. This 
makes the White of the Eye, and by it the Eye is kept firmly . 
within its Socket; it is of exquiſite Senſe, and hath many ſmall 
| | Veins |: 
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"Lap | Veins and Arteries, which are very diſcernible in an Opthat- 
„to nta or J nflammation of the Eye. 


induro, to harden. This Coat appears plain, after the removal 


and of the former: It ariſes from the outermoſt Coat of the Ok 
Se, Nerve, or in other Words, from the Dura Mater ; it is opaque 
FR ; or dark behind, but tranſparent before, like a Piece of ſmooth. 
t, or © Horn; from whence the third Coat bas its Name, to wit, the 
for, Cornta, or horny Coat, which is all that Part of the Eye, ſur- 


Ne |, I Y carded by the White of the Eye. 
The third, is term'd the Cornea or horky edit: It has a 3d. Cornea. 


. Icgreater Convexity, than t the reſt of the Globe of the Eye, and 
n 1 4 is . mpoſed of ſeveral P -allel Laminæ, which a are nouriſhed by 
meet | 1 Blood-Veſſels, ſo exceeding fine, as not even to hinder 
0 the Þ Ie e allet Rays of Light, from entering the Eye. And it 
. has fo exquiſite a Senſe, that upon the le: Touch, the Tears, The Uſe of 


7 night be ſqueezed; out of the Lacrymal ( Gland, to waſh off any 
ilth, which by ſticking to the Cornea, mi ight render i it opaque 
5 12 dark. 

The fourth, is called Choraides 3 it Wa the Scherotita, , 4th. Sh 
aud is much thinner than that. Auatomiſts think this to ariſe roides, 
fen the Pia Mater, or thin cob- web. covering of the Brain, 
Which is expanded all along the Inſidle of the Optick Nerve, and 

* [terminates in the Choroides. On the Infide of this Membrane, 


ef £ $s a Kind of blackiſh Subſtance prepared by Nature, and ſpread 
e bez over the back Part of the Eye. This Coat has a great Number 


l J of Blood-Veſſels, which come from the ſecond, called Sclero- 


N neil tica. The Choroides itſelf is of a whitiſh Colour, only the Its Colour. 
Yroan | lands thereabouts, ſeparate ſuch blackiſh Matter as is before 

* 1 Token of. Mr. Snape ſays, that ſuch Matter as is ſpread over Mr. Snape's 
AE a . e infide of this Membrane, is for the End that the Ideas re- eee 


(eived into the Eye, might appear more illuſtrious; but this Matter 
18 555 a dark Saying, like many more Expreſſions made uſe of by ſpread upon 
"thoſe, who have treated upon the Subject of Farriery. che Choroi- 
There is no Doubt, but ſuch blackiſh Glaze, or viſcous 8 £ 
iquor, is ſpread over the Inſide of this Membrane, to the End ,j,,,>; 0. 


. Fx thor's Opi- 
| That the Rays of Light, which paſs from Objects into the Eye, nion con- 


* te | Fmay not be reflected back again, butſas it were)become thorough- cerning it. 
Duſt, Þy 5 and have a due Weight and Force upon the ſixth 

out: 3 Coat, called the Retina. 

P PSY - The Choroides is open, or has a round Hole before (for the The Pupilla, 
which i tory, - of the Rays of Light, ) called Pupilla; and by the com- what, ab- 


ſeor to | 3 The Uvea is the fifth Coat, and makes the Circumference of he Vye, 

| This © the Hole I have been deſcribing, which lies upon the inſide next ch. the U- 
6rmly 1 the Chryſtalline Humour. This Coat is made of both circular vea. 
mall and ſtraight Fibres or ſmall Threads, which contract or dilate, 

em 1 to the different Impreſſions of Light and Objects: 


1 For 


The ſecond, is called Sclerotica, from the Greek erknf vu, 2 24. Scleroti 


. [ on People, (though very abſurdly) the Sight of the Eye. 22 
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For if the Light be ſtrong and glaring, theſe Fibres contract, 
and make the Hole called the Pupil (or Sight of the Eye) ap- 
pear ſmaller. In like Manner, thoſe Colours which make a 
ſtrong Impreſſion upon the Retina, oblige theſe Fibres to con- 
tract and draw the Hole into a leſſer Compaſs ; for the Con. 
traction is involuntary, as well as the Dilatation or ſtretching #2 
out of the Pupil. And hy theſe different Actions of the circu- Þ3 
lar and ftrajght Fibres of the Uvea, one may very eaſily Judge Z 
of the reſt of the Parts of the Eye; I mean, whether they be |? 
| ſound and perfect. For, the more the ſtraight Fibres contradc, 
when the Animal is in Darkneſs, or has a dark or opaque Bo- 
dy held before the Eye, by ſo much the more may we judge 
the reſt of the Parts of this Organ, to be in a Sound and Health. 
ful State. The Contraction of the circular Fibres, upon the 
Admiſſion of the Rays of Light into the Eye, and the quicker |? 
this Contraction is performed, the ſounder and more healthful | 7 
are the reſt of the Coats and Humours. But a Perſon who is | 
not well verſed in Optics, muſt look well and near, to obſerve 
| rightly the Contraction and Dilatation I am ſpeaking of. FA 
No Contrac- In a Gutta Serena, the Pupil neither Dilates nor Contracts; 
Zion or Dila- becauſę the Rays of Light which paſs this Hole, and fall up 
tation of the g * 15 * pang 
Pupil in a the Retina, do not in the leaſt affect the Optick Nerve, which“ 
Gutta Sere- ſhould cpnvey the Image of the Object to the Brain. There. 
na, ard for fore, in my Opinion, (notwithſtanding what ſome late Pete.“ 
=_ Rea- ders may ſuggeſt to the World, about curing this Diſorder of? 
2 Sight) a Gutta Serena is incurable. And I dare venture u 
wager a Hundred Pounds with any Perſon, who pretends w. 
perform this Operation with Succeſs, that he fails in the A. 
tempt : But then I will not take his Judgment, but my own, | * 
Some Ac. Whether the Diſtemper be a Gutta Serena, or nq: For I kn 
count of Dr very well, this common Trick of Dr. T----7, viz. that he fre. 
., Oc--ſt quently calls a Cataract or Glaucoma, by the Name of a C., 
fo the Qn. 4 Serena, when there are no better Judges than himſelf by) 
and therefore he is ſaid (by the ignorant By-ſtanders) to cure: 
Gutta Serena, when he has only done what many a one before} 
him has, (without a quarter of the Noiſe he makes) vi. couchi 
a Catara#. But this the Doctor thinks is too bald an Expreſ-| 1 
fion ; and an: axe nes; © it is true, yet it ſeems Truth will! 
ot always take with the World if in a plain Dreſs. There. 
fore this Itinerant, cunningly ſtiles ſuch Operation, (different 
from our Fore-fathers) by his common Term. of Removing tht | > 
Diforders of Sight, or Depreſſing a Glaucoma ; for the Word 
Cataract would be too intelligible to the Country People, ane 
would hinder the Doctor's Buſineſs. 5 1 
I cannot part with this Fellow, who travels up and down the 
Kingdom, and pretends that he can perform ſuch Wonders in 
removing the Diſorders of Sight, when in Fact (for I have di- 
courſed him over) he 1s ignorant of the very Fundamentals, * L 
| 55 3 
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aft, the Anatomy of the Eye: And, as to Viſion, he knows no 
ap- more of it, nor of the Theory of Light and Colours, than the 
ke a Creatures I am treating of in this Book. Indeed I muſt own, 


he can couch a Cataract and bruſh the White of the Eye, (by 
the Latins called Tunica Adnata) with a Bruſh made of a few 
Rye or Barley-angs, (tied together in the middle, with a little 
Silk) when it is inflamed, and -by this Means cut aſunder the 
ſmall Capillary Blood-Veſſels, which are full and turgid in an 
Opbtbalmia or Inflammation of the Eye, upon which the Eye 
looks much better and clearer : But then, all this While, ſuch 
operation is no new Thing; for, it has been a Practice amongſt 
the French Surgeons, eſpecially thoſe who mounted Benches, 
by their own Country-Men ftiled Medicin Hableur, which ren- 
dered into our Language, ſignifies a Romancing Doctor: I ſay, 
this, as well as a great many more whimſical and amuſing Per- 
formances are ſhewn to the Populace, by the nimble-finger'd - 
Gentleman I am ſpeaking of : And of this I have been an Eye- 
3 Witneſs twenty Years ago. But it is a delicious Bruſh to the 
Doctor, whatever it proves to his Patients; for to my certain 
3 Knowledge, he laſt Summer bruſhed an old cloſe-fiſted Clergy- 
man out of thirty Guineas, and at laſt left him where the D—1 
left the Frier: But, ſo far I muſt tell the Doctor, he is fafe 
from any Complaints from this Gentleman, becauſe he dare not 
"3 ſqueak, for fear of being laughed at by his Neighbours, for 
being ſo laviſh of his Money, to a Perſon who travelled with 
no other Credentials, than ſuch as (by the Diction and Style) 
appear to be of his own Compoſure. 
I am not at all ſurprized at ſome Letters of Recommenda- 
tion this Perſon procures and carries from one Town to another, 
which Letters are moſtly from Phyſicians to their Brethren. I ' 
-F 3 myſelf had two ſuch from very ingenious Men in other Re- 
ſpects; but then I muſt beg their Pardon, if I differ from them 
in my opinion of this empirical Pretender, who, in my Judg- 
af ment, has got a Knack at nothing but getting Money, which 
may do well enough for a while: But ſo far I muſt venture to 
tell Fortunes (notwithſtanding the late Act of Parliament againſt 
the common Retailers of Aſtral Influence ) that this Man, along 
il} with one more of the like Stamp, and a Female Bone- Setter; 1 
2 fay theſe three are of the reptile Kind, and therefore cannot en- 
dure long; but as they ſprang up haſlily and are deſtitute of a 
good Foundation, it is certain they will in a few Moons totally 
7 diſappear, and vaniſh like a Dream, neither will they be any 
more heard of. | = 
1 I beg the Reader's Pardon for ſo long a Digreſſion, and I 
2 hope he will the more readily grant it, when I tell him that I 
in did it to caution my Country-men, as they value their lives and 
Eye-Sight, never to employ an Oculiſt who travels about the 
Country, ſounding his own Trumpet ; for I never heard of or 
Oo knew 
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knew a cleverer Fellow of the Sort. And there are Inſtances | 
enough, within the Memory of Man, to confirm what I fay , Fi 
and I fancy the Publick will be thoroughly convinced, what 
fort of Men are fitteſt ta be choſen. as Operators, to remove the 
Diſorders of Sight, when they read my Tranſlation of the La- 
bours of the very Learned and truly Worthy. Dr. Antoine Ma- 
trejan, ſworn Surgeon of Paris, with my Annotations. upon 
him; which I have ready for the Preſs, and defign to publiſh |! 
the firſt Opportunity; after I have finiſhed this Book. But to 


return. 


The Iris. The Vis is the Outſide of the Uwvea, and is of different C 
lours. From the Inſide of the Lea, which joins the Choroides, BY 
riſes the Ligamentum Ciliare; it is made of ſhort Fibres, which! 

run upon the Fore- part of the Glaſſy Humour, (which I ſhall 7 
deſcribe hereafter,) to the Edges of the Cbryſtalline. Theſe 
© Lings arc drawn from the Gircunſerenceo the Centr, and by || 

The Uſe of the Contraction of theſe Fibres, the fore-part of the Eye 1 

the Ciliary made more prominent, or higher in the middle, andthe Retina | ft 
or Net- like Membrane preſſed back farther from the Chry/tal. 
line Humour, as the Axis of Viſion is lengthened, when Objects 


Ligament. 


are placed too near the Eye. 


Sixth. The 


Nerve convey d to the common Senſory. 


- 4 


The Hu- The Humours of the Eye are three: The Firſt is called the | 
moursof the Agucous or Watery Humour, which is of a thin Conſiſtence and þ *? 


Eye deſcri- 


bed, and firſt ©? © Spirituous Nature, for it will not congeal in the greateſt BY 
the Aqueous F T oft. And this evinces the Neceflity of a continual Supply of E 
or Watery this Humour, which it is manifeſt it hath ; becauſe if the Cor- | 
Humour. zea or Horny Coat be pricked, and this Humour ſqueezed out, 


Aqueous 


Hämour of it will be reſtored again in ten or twelve Hours time. Andi 
Spirituous have often obſerved this in fighting Cocks, which after they re. 
Nature. ceived a Prick with the other's Spur thro' the Horny Coat, the | 2 
Obſervation Eye would fall flat and hollow and be loſt for the Battle, and al- | 

tho' one would be hardly perſwaded that ſuch Cock would eve 
ſee of that Eye; yet it has the Morning following, been full and | 7 
plump again; and in two or three Days after very well and | 
ſound. But then I muſt obſerve that when the Spur happens to 
penetrate ſo deep as to wound the Chryftalline Humour, then, 


on a Cock's 
Eye. 


The Retina is the ſixth Coat, ſo called from its reſembling a | 
Retina, Net, which coyereth the Bottom of the Cavity of the Eye. It 
is a fine Expanſion of the Medullary or Marrowy Fibres of the | 
Optick Nerve upon the Surface of the Glaſſy Humour, as far |» 
as the Ligamentum Ciliare; and it is upon this Coat that the 
Impreſſion of Objects is made, and from thence by the Optic! 


that Humour becomes heated and ſo altered as to hinder the : * 
Rays of Light from paſſing thro', ſometimes appearing of a a 
Pearl-Colour, at other times of the Colour of Ruſty Iron or F 
Greeniſh ; and in theſe Caſes the Cock has a glaſs Eye; which | 
is in effect the ſame as to be blind of that Eye: For altho' ſuch | 

Creatures, 


„ „ e „ ee te e . 
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| Creatures, as Horſes, Qc. which have Glaſs-Eyes may diſtin. 


guiſh Light from Darkneſs, yet they cannot diſtinguiſh Objects 
ſo as to be of any real Service to them; and what is called by 
the common People a Glaſs-Eye, 1s the Cryſtalline Humour al- 
tered from a Tranſparency to that Degree, that it will not 


| ſuffer the Light to paſs thro” it, and. is in other Words a Glau- 


coma or Cataract; which Diſorder I have heard the preſent 
Learned Oculift to her Majeſty affirm, he could either give to 
his Patients or cure them of it, as he thought fit ; and that be- 
fore he learnt this Art, he had blinded 500 ; which Relation I 
am the more induced to Credit, fince | have peruſed his late 
moſt conſummate 'and-finifhed Piece of Nonſenſe and Jargon 
that ever I beheld ; And really, I thought I ſhould have ſplit 


Book upon the Diſorders of Sight, which I . the 


he had pazzled me, he ſaid he was glad on it, for he did not 
write in order to be underſtood, fo that he had gained his 


Point. But for fear of nauſeating the Reader too much with 


dwelling upon this Man of Ability. I ſhall proceed. 


1 0 


part of the Globe. It is the leaſt of the Humours, but 
much more ſolid and firm than any of them. It's Figure, 
which is Convex or high in the Middle and thinner at the 
Sides, reſembles two unequal Segments of Spheres, of which 
the moſt Convex is on its back-fide, which makes a ſmall Ca- 


vity or hollow Place in the Glaſſy or Vitreous Humour in 
which it lyes. It is cover'd with a fine thin Coat called Ara- 
2 nea from it's Reſemblance to a Spider's Web; and this very 
Coat or Covering is adherent to the Glaſſy Humour, all a- 
tound the Edge of the Cryſtalline. 


Dr. 7 — , Oculift to her Majeſty, has made a great deal 
of Doe - about- nothing, in a Piece he has had the Aſſurance to 
publiſh to the World. „ 

In this Learned Performance, the Doctor runs much upon 


the Capſala of the Cryſtalline Humour, by which he means a 


kind of Bag, which covers the ſaid Humour; and would have 


nus believe, that he was the firſt Diſcoverer of ſuch Capſula or 


little Bag, which he imagines he cuts in his Operation for a 
Cataract, and with his Needle turns the whole Body of the 


* Cryfalline through ſuch Aperture or opening. But ſure, the 


Doctor is ſo far from having read the Authors he quotes up- 


on the Subject, that he has neglected the peruſal even of ſome 
of our own Nation, particularly Dr. Kznneay. 


the Oculiſt had peruſed this Author, or (if he could not under- 
2 ftand him) have got ſome one to explain it to him, he would 


I ſay, if T—r 


find that his Cap/u/a of the Cry/talline, is nothing more than 
| the 


my Sides win I read it. But when I told the Doctor that 
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The ſecond Humour is the Cryfalline. It lyes immediate- The 2d. 

ih negt to the Aqurous, behind the Uzea, oppoſite to the Pu- Cryfkalüine. 

3 — or fight of the Eye, nearer to the Fore-part, than the 
ack- 
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tha 7. lakes Aranea, or Membrane that adheres to, or is con- 
tinued from, the Yitreous Tunic and Ligamentum Ciliare: And 


then, as to his turning the whole Body of the Cry/alline out 


of its Place, I ſhall ſhew the Abſurdity of the Notion, after 
I have deſcribed the Parts of the Eye, and come to treat upon 
Viſion. But to return. 


The Subſtance of the Cry/talline Humour is commonly taken 
ſort of Body; as the Vitreous has 
likewiſe been; But this Opinion, no doubt, has proceeded 7 
from a very ſlight Examination, or rather no Examination at 
all; fince few are ſo ignorant as not to have ſeen a Fiſh's Eye 
boiled, or even any other Creature's, the Cryfalline of which 
becomes White, and turns off in many different Lamine or 
Coats, like unto the Coats of an Onion. And becauſe the 
Q—-n's Oculiſt would have us believe, that hgfirſt diſcover- Þ* 
ed the Capſula of the Cryſtalline, I beg the Reader's Leave |? 
to tranſcribe the Words of Dr. Kennedy, in his Book publiſhed Þ* 
in the Year 1713, which I believe will be found to be ſome |* 
1 was a Practiſer: The Words are theſe, 7 


oY 


for a congeal'd or frozen 


Years before 7 


viz. ſpeaking of the Cryſtalline Humour, be ſays . That ii 


“lies in a perfect Sort of Sacculus, that is, its Tunica Aranea, Þ* 
being continued from the Yitreous Tunic and Ligamentun | 7 
* Clare, comes cloſely round it, ſo that it lies very fixed“ 
* and faſt; but if you cut it's Tunic or Coat on the Top or 
Side, it immediately ſprings out, ſo that it ſeems not to be | 


« any ways adherent to its Membranes,” | 


Thus far Dr. Kennedy, whoſe Sacculus for the Cryſtalline, I I 
think every whit as Pertinent, as T-—#'s Cap/ula : Although þ 7 
I muſt own, Dr. Kennedy is miſtaken in one Particular, wis. |? 
where he ſays, that if you cut the Tunica Aranea, (or which! 
is all one, T——-7#'s Capfula,) the Cryſtalline will immediately Þ*3 

ſpring out; I fay, that Mr. Kennedy is moſt certainly wrong 
in this, becauſe we never couch a Cataract, but we cut this? 
Capſula or thin Membrane, and turn off very often one or | 7 
more of the Laminæ of the Cry/talline Humour; nay I have | 
great Reaſon to believe that ſome Catara#s are no more than | 
the Capſula of the Cryſtalline grown dark or opaque ; for up- 


on the leaſt touch with my Needle (I mean a flat two-edged 


Needle) the Fibres of the Capſula being a little divided, im- | 
mediately contracted themſelves, and left the whole Body of 
the Cryſtalline clear and tranſparent; and I was ſatisfied it 
could not be the Cryſtalline that I touched with my Needle, | 


becauſe I did it ſo ſlightly that I ſcarcely cut the Capſula. 


I ſay the Laminz of the Cryſtalline Humour, in the Diſ- | 7 
eaſe called a Cataract, are ſo altered as not to ſuffer the Rays 
of Light to paſs through them; and when theſe Lamine, 1 
mean the opaque Strata or Rays of the Cryſtalline, are thus 
ſcraped off with the Needle, it is then the remaining oe of 3 

at 
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that Humour ſuffers the Rays of Light to paſs through, al- 
though indeed, they often fall in a confuſed Manner upon the 
Retina; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſupply the 
Defe& of the Cryſtalline, which from being Convex, is, by 
the Needle in couching, made almoſt of- a plain .Surface ; I 
ſay, this Defe& is beſt ſupplied by a Lens or Convex Glaſs. 
And for farther Proof that this is the real Caſe of a Cataract, 
and that the Cryſtalline is in Fa& the true Lens of the Eye, it 
may be obſerved, that thoſe Perſons who have had their Eyes 


' couched, are obliged to uſe Glaſſes of a greater Convexity, 


than others who are above a hundred Years of Age: And 
this, becauſe the Convexity of one Side of the Cryſtalline is 
ſcraped oft in the Operation of couching. But it is Folly and 
Madneſs to imagine, with T——-r the Oculiſt, that the Cry- 
ſtalline Humour is quite turned out of the Cavity it makes in 
the Vitreous, in ſuch Operation; and that the Vitreous Hu- 


mour becomes Convex in its Place. I ſay, this is (for Rea- 


ſons too plain to be inſiſted on) talking more like a Quacking 


empirical Fellow, than one verſed in Opticks. I ſhall now 


proceed to a Deſcription of the third Humour. 
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The third is called the Vitreous or Glaſly Humour. It takes The 30. 
yp the greateſt Part of the Eye, filling all the hind Part of the Humour, 


Globe. It is Spherical behind and in its middle; before, it 
is concave or hollow, and in the Cavity the Cryſtalline Hu- 
mour lies. | 7 


The Vitreous is a very tranſparent Subſtance, not ſo hard The Vitre- 
as the Cryſtalline, nor ſo fluid as the Aqueous or Watery Hu- ous Humour 
mour; and it ſeems to be nothing elſe but a Number of delicate deſeribed. 


little Veſicles or Bladders full of Water; for in touching, it is 
always moiſt and wateriſh, and when cut, the Mixture flows 
out more abundantly, or by rubbing it betwixt the Palms of 
one's Hands, the Water comes out, and to ſuch a Degree, 
that it will appear nothing but a Membrane or thin Skin.; and 
by obſerving with-a Microſcope or Glaſs commonly called a 
Magnifying-Glaſs, when it is cut, you will obſerve many lit- 
tle Airy Bubbles to ariſe from it, but being dried, it evapo- 
rates or flies away, and this delicate membranous Body ſeems 
almoſt withered to nothing. 


The Uſe of the Vitreous or Glaſſy Humour, ſeems chiefly The Uſe of 
deſigned to keep the Cryſtalline at a proper Diſtance from the the Vitreous 
Retina, as I ſhall farther explain in ſpeaking of Viſion : For Humour, 


I hope the Reader will Pardon my Prolixity, with relation to 
a Diſcourſe of that ſo admirably contrived Organ the Eye, 


ſeeing ſo many People are cheated with Horſes that have bad 


ones, nay ſometimes with ſuch as are ſtone Blind. There- 
fore, I ſay, if the Reader will only ſtudy over this Chapter a 


little, he may moſt certainly judge of the Soundneſs of a 


Horſe's Eyes; and thereby ſhun the Loſs which accrues upon 


buying 
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| buying a Blind Horſe, as well as the Cenſure of his Neigh- 
bours, for his Tgnorance in that Particular, Now to return. 
The Vitreous or Glaſſy Humour has a very fine and thin 
Membrane or Coat with which it is covered. This Mem- 
brane is adherent or joining to the Ligamentum Ciliare, and no 
doubt has it's Bl vel from thence, (as well as all the 
other Membranes of the Body, which muſt be nouriſhed by 
Blood-Veſlels,) altho' ſo fine and ſmall that they are not to be 
ſeen even with a Micreſcope. Yet this needs not ſeem ſtrange 
when we conſider that thoſe of the Cornea, which tho much 
larger, are not to be ſeen, till they become turgid or ſwell in 
an Ophthalmia or Inflammation of the Eye; or even thoſe of 
the Tunica adnata or white of the Eye till inflamed, as I have 
faid. Now whether there is any Communication between thle 
Vitreous Humour and the Cryſtalline is what —_— can- |? 
not determine; But this is plain, to wit, that its Membrane or 
Coat is not only continued or adherent to the Ligamentum Ci- 
Bare, but likewiſe to the Tunica Aranea or Membrane which 
immediately covers the Cry/talline Humour, which Tunica Ara 
xea is the Capſula of the Cryſtalline lately diſcovered by Dr. 
7, asThaye juſt before hinted. — © 
The Optick The Optic Nerwes pierce the Globe of the Eye a little on 
Nerves. the Inſide of the Oprick Axes. Their external Coat, which is 
* — 22 a Production of the Dura Mater, is continued to the Sclerotis, 
nation of or that Part of the Eye, next under the White; as their Inter- 
their Coats. nal, from the Pia Mater is to the Choroides, which is the Coat 
| next under the Sclerotica, and their Medullary Fibres paſſing 
thro? all, are expanded into the Retina, upon which the Images 
| Center of of Objects are painted. The Center of this Expanſion is in- 
— 1 ſenſible, and all che Rays which fall upon it are loſt, and con- 
* ſequently that Point of the Object from which theſe Rays 
The Reaſon come is inviſible to the Eye: The Reaſon of which proceeds 
afligned. wee from the Blood- veſſels, which enter with the Oprick 
| ſerwes, and cover this Part of the Retina. But, whatever it's 
Cauſe is, there is a manifeſt Advantage in the Oprick Nerwes 
being inſerted on the Inſide of the Opzick Axes ; for if they |? 
had pierced the Eye, then the middle Point of every Object 
had been inviſible. And where all Things conduce to make 
us ſee beſt, there we had not ſeen at all. We muſt likewiſe 
The Aavan. Have loſt ſome Part of an Object, if the Optic Nerwes had 
tae of the been placed on the Outſide of the Oprick Axes, becauſe an Ob- 
Optick ject may be ſo placed as that all the Rays which come from 
Nerves be- one Point may fall upon the Outſide of both Eyes, but it is im- 
OS 3 poſſible they ſhould fall upon the Inſide of both Eyes; and there- 
of the Op- fore that Point which is loſt in one Eye is viſible by the other. 
tick Axes, All the Rays of Light which come from one Point of an 
How Viſion Obje&, are by the Cornea and Humours of the Eye united in 
# — a Point of the Retina, which is in a ſtraight Line drawn from 
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the ſame Point of the Object thro' the Center of the Eye, and 
conſequently all the Rays which come from all the Points of 

an Object are united on the Retina; in the ſame Order and 
Proportion as the Points of the Object are from whence thoſe 

Rays come. Therefore the Interpoſition which theſe Rays 

make upon the Retina muſt be the Image of the Object: And 

thus Viſion in general is performed. But to know what the 

ſeveral and diftin& Parts of the Globe of the Eye contribute 

EZ hereunto, it is needful to obſerve, that the Cornea is more Con- 

"XZ vex than any other Part of the Eye, by which Means all the 

"3 Rays are gathered, ſo that they may paſs thro the Pupil or Sight 

of the Eye, and none of them be loſt upon the LVs. 

The Aqueous Humour being thinneſt and moſt liquid eafily 
changes its Figure, when either the Ligamentum Ciliare con- 
rracts or both the oblique Muſcles ſqueeze the Middle of the 

3 Bulb of the Eye to render it oblong, when Objects are too 

near us. The ftraight Fibres of the Uvea dilate the Pupilla The Rean 
or Sight of the Eye, as it is commonly called, when there are of the Con- 


but few Rays of Light; and the Circular Fibres contract it traction and 


3 | | | Dilatation of 
4 when there are too many, as may moſt eaſily be obſerved in a h Pupil. 


Cat's Eye when ſhe ſits in the Szn/5ine, how narrow and ſmall Obſervation 
the Pupil or Sight of her Eye will appear to what it is when on that of a 
ſhe is in the Shade. | Cat's Eye, 
When the Pupil or Sight of the Eye is contracted we ſee moſt 
diſtinctly; when it is dilated we ſee moſt clearly. | 
The Glaſſy Humour keeps the Cry/alline at ſuch a Diſtance 

from the Retina, as is neceſſary for uniting the Rays which 
come from one Point of the Object, exactly in one Point of 

the Retina, | 

The Choroides is tinctured black, that the Rays of Light The Cho- 
7 which paſs thro' the Retina, may not be reflected back again, roides black, 


1 and thereby confuſe the Image of the Object; for black im- and why. 


bibes or (as it were) ſucks up the Rays, and therefore it is the 
{7 hotteſt Colour a Man can wear in Summer. 


Black the 


a . 2 hotteſtC 
Thus have I given a ſuccinct or ſhort Deſcription of this 8 


4 admirably contrived Organ; and what I ſhall treat of Summer- 
next is the Theory of Viſion, wherein I ſhall ſhew how, and wear. 
after what Manner the Images of Objects are repreſented 


* to the Eye by Means of the aforeſaid Organs of Sight. 


3 CH AF. AI 
F | Theory of Viſion confidered, with ſome of the Diſeaſes of the Eye. 


3 13 is not my Deſign at preſent to write a diſtin Treatiſe 
-Y upon Opticks, but only to ſhew the Reader ſo much as is 
neceſſary how Sight is performed, and by that Means he will 
8 and b) W 
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be able to judge better, perhaps, than he could do before, of 
the Soundneſs of a Horſe's Eyes. | 
Light, or what I mean by Rays of Light, are no doubt a 
ſubtil Fluid, that moves quick and is continually emitted 
from the Sun or Luminous Body. Its Motion may be obſery- 
ed by the Reflection on Solid Bodies, and the Refraction it 
has in paſſing through denſe Mediums, ſuch as Glaſs, Qc. 
Motion of I might here enter into a Philoſophical Account of Light, 
Light and ſhow how much quicker its Motion is than that of Sounds, 
_ at of Which is the ſecond in quickneſs to Light; and that this Body, 
Sounds, for ſuch it is, though of extremely ſmall Particles, according 
In what to the Demonſtration of Mr. Romer, from the Eclipſes of 
Space of Fupiter's Satellites, finiſhes its Progreſs from the Sun to this 
Links 6 Earth, in about ten Minutes of Time; and moves a Million 
niſhes its Of Times quicker than a Cannon-bullet, ſhot from the Mouth 
Courſe, of a Cannon. For as the firſt comes to us from the Sun in 
from the ten Minutes, the latter would be 25 Years in finiſhing the 
N this ame Courſe, though it ſhould fly with the ſame Celerity as at 
: firſt ; and yet the Sound of the ſame Cannon, would be here 
in a little more than half that Space of Time. And the Rea- 
ſon why a Bird does not fly away, and eſcape being killed by 
the Fowler, when Light and Sound are ſo much quicker than 
the Ball or Hail-ſhot, is, becauſe the Diſtance between the 
Fowler and the Bird is ſo ſmall, that the Difference is ſcarcely 


Light a ſub- 
til Fluid. 


diſtinguiſhable, except by a Perſon who is a good Judge of L 
theſe Things; for the Motion of all the Three is exceedingly T | 


quick. 


WhatBodies All Bodies abounding with earthy Particles and eſpecially 5 | 
by Agitation if they are fſulphureous, and their Parts ſufficiently agitated, ÞY 


emit Light. 1 


mit Light, whatſoever way ſuch Agitation is brought? 


about. Thus Sea-Water ſhines in a Storm; Quick: ſilver 


when ſhaked in Vacuo; Cats or Horſes when rubbed in the 5 
Dark; and Wood, Fiſh, or Fleſh, when putrefied. 'Y 


Light, what Light then is that Materia Subtilis, ſent forth from the Sun 
it is. 


or Luminous Body in Lines or Rays, commonly called Sun 


beams; and theſe coming with ſuch incredible Swiftneſs, and | I 
meeting the Eye properly and wonderfully diſpoſed, with Con- | 
vex and Diaphanous Mediums the better to receive ſuch Rays, 


cannot but ſtrike very ſenſibly upon the fine Medullary Fibres | | 


of the Retina; but whether it be communicated to the Soul | 


by Undulation or Vibration, is what I ſhall not pretend to 3 

determine. Che | .H 
Camera The Eye may be conſidered as a Camera Ob/cura, or dark || 
Obſcura 


deſcribed. ters of a Room very tight and cloſe, ſo as no Light be admit- 


ted to come in but by a ſmall Hole in one of the Shutters: 'Y 
Then place a Sheet of white Paper, which may be ſuppoſed * 
to repreſent the Retina in the Eye: I fay place this at a con- 

| venient 


Chamber, to make which, ſhut the Doors and Window-ſhut- | 
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venient Diſtance from the Hole, and the Rays reflected from 
Objects without, or in the Street, will croſs one another in the 
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4 Hole, and paint the Image inverted or topſy-turvy on the Pa- 
ed per though but faintly. | 
y. | Thu would do upon the Retina, although there were no Viſcon per · 
it Humours in the Eye, neither Cry/a/line Vitreous, nor Aqueous, formed 
no nor even the Cornea or horny Coat, provided there was without 
ht, only a ſmall Hole, ſuch as the Pupil, for the Rays to paſs — 3 
1; dhrougk, as in the Camera Ob/cura ; ſo that it is poſlible for Humours, - 
ly, 2 Creature to ſee without the help of the Cryſtalline Humourz 
ing and perhaps this may have made Dr. T——-7 imagine, that 
of be turns the whole Body of the Cryſtalline Humour out of its 
his Place, when he couches a Cataract. But he muſt be only a 
ion Smatterer in Opticks, that knows not thus far, to wit, that if 
uth | the Cryſtalline Humour were totally removed out of its Place, 
(in the Images of Objects would be ſo faintly painted upon the 
the © Retina, that a Perſon might be near as well blind. So that all 
s at the Parts of the Eye, (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter,) contribute to 
lere — 2 a ang” of Sight. 
dea - or Example, a Lens or Spectacle-Glaſs, we may ſuppoſe The Rays of 
by o be the Cryſtalline Humour behind the Pupil _- Sigh of Light =o 
han the Eye; I fay ſuch Glaſs, being placed betwixt the Hole and nenn 
the the Paper, will make the Rays converge or come to a proper - As Nos eee 
cely | Focus or Point, though they were before ſpread in a large and 1 Er 
> of | {| confuſed Manner; that is, the oblique Rays of each Pencil of 
nely | Rays, that flows from every Point of the Object, will be re- 
fracted by the Denſity of the Glaſs Medium to their proper 
ially ÞY Perpendicular, and there meeting much nearer to one another 
ited, [Yn oy Focus, _ _ Place of Incidence, muſt conſe- 
ught . quently imprint the Image much more ſtrongly, per- 
ilver | feftly delineated. : mm Oy 
1 the If the Lens or Crypftalline Humour be two far from the Paper 
or Retina, the Rays will interſect or croſs one another before 
un they arrive there, and afterwards become divergent or diſperſed 
Sun- upon the Paper; fo that by this Means they are again ſpread, 
and (ff and make a confuſed or faint Image or Impreſſion of the Object. 
Cn. I: it be held too near, I mean, if the Lens or Convex Glaſs be 
Rays, held too near the Paper, the Rays are not as yet met in their 
fibres Focus, and therefore cannot be ſo perfect. Thus the Paper or 
Soul | Ketina muſt be at a proper Diſtance. 
nd to | The Reaſon commonly aſſigned for the Diſorder of Sight Near-fight- 
called Myopia, Mouſe-ey'd or Purblind is this, to wit, from edneſs ne. 
dark too great a Convexity or Protuberancy of the Cornea and Globe n 
chut⸗ YG of the Eye, which is very remarkable in Creatures near- ſight- 
mit-. ed. There is no Cure for this Diſorder in Horſes, but Men are 


5 


9 help'd by the Uſe of Concave Spectacles or Meniſcous Glaſſes, 
1 Fo ſuch Glaſſes as are Convex on one Side and Concave on the 
3 other, or thoſe called Concava-convex Glaſſes, which 


make 
the 


; 
_ 
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the Rays diverge or go farther aſunder, that otherwiſe would be 
too near or Convergent, by the too great Convexity of the 

Cornea, fc. . . 13 : . 
Preſbytia, Preſbytia, from wpio6vs, Senex, old, is a Diſtemper j uſt op. 
what, Polite to the former; and is when the Cornea, &c. are not ſo 


30 


In old _ Convex, as they were in Youth : For as any Creature advances 


Horſe's, the 
Cornea not 


fin Years, the Eye grows more plain and flat, for want of Vi. 


9 Convex gour in the Blood's Impulſe, which was wont to keep the 
as in young Globe turgid and full. I ſay, the Cornea in old Age becomes 
ones, flatter or leſs Convex and this is to be helped by the Ulſe of - 


Convex Spectacles only; and theſe are to be fitted according 


to the Decay of the Eye, or Flatneſs of the Corres ; for Ido 

not allow that ſo much depends upon the other Parts of the 

Eye, as on the Cryſtalline Humour's growing plainer and of: 

Cauſe of leſſer Sphere, according as a Perſon advances in Years; no, 
Dimneſs of I am well ſatisfied that the Cornea or horny Coat (which is the 
Sight. outermoſt Part of the Eye before) is moſtiy the Cauſe of Dim. 
Why old neſs of Sight, and no doubt but it is the ſame in Horſes : For 


Horſes ſee 


' worſe than in them I have obſerved the Cornea become more flat or leſs 

young ones. Convex as they grew old; but this Creature is not ſo ſubjet Þ 
to the Infirmity I am now treating of as Man, by reaſon they) 
do not live to half the Age. And though it may be ſaid in- 
general that a Horſe is as old at Seven,. as a Man is at Forty, 
yet his Eyes (if he is well kept: may continue full, and the 
Cornea be kept prominent till he is Sixteen, or even Twenty 


Years of Age. Beſides, Mankind are ſo careleſs of this ineſti- 


mable Bleſſing, that they little regard the Value of it, till it i 

often too late; for they do their Eyes a vaſt deal of Damage 

Fire penn by ſitting near and facing hot glaring Fires, inſomuch that 
| cious to the they, in ſome Meaſure, parboil the Chryſtalline Humour in 
Eyes. particular, as well as do Hurt to the reſt of the Parts within 

| the Globe of the Eye. But as the Chryſtalline Humour is (a 
I have ſaid before) of the moſt ſolid Conſiſtence of any of the 
three Humours of the Eye; therefore leſs Heat is neceſlary Þ? 
to make it of ſuch a Nature, as that the Rays of Light cannot 
paſs through it, ſo as to make Viſion diſtint. And in fuch Þ? 
Caſe, the outermoſt Lamina or covering muſt be turned of 
by a Needle, as in the Operation for the Glaucoma or Cataract. 
Conde Another Thing is Candle-Light, and of this People generally 


Light, ſuffer themſelves to have too much when there is little Occaſion 
Reading by for it. And by how much the more we accuſtom our {elves 
1 the to it, or read by great Lights, by ſo much the more are ve 

hazarding our Eye - Sight; and we may thereby bring it into 


ſuch a State that we cannot ſee at all; when others of the ſame 
Age, who do not hurt themſelves by what I am ſpeaking of, 


can read diſtinctly. Furthermore, People ſhould turn their Backs 
upon the Light when they would read, or do any thing that is 
term'd fine Work; but inſtead of this they turn their Fee 

| directly 


4 


3 
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r I do 25 
f the the Night, there cannot be any more ſaid in the Caſe than this, 
d of: to wit, that thoſe Creatures have their Eyes of a finer Contex- 
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5 » a 


is the 
Dim. 
r leſs 
ubjed 


Forty, 


wenty 


n that 
bur in 


is (as 


cannot BY 
u ſuch 
ed off 
compared to the Cornea, as the other was to the Cryſfalline; 
I fay, a Glaſs of this Sort being put a little on the Outſide of 


taract, 


nerally ß 
cation | 4 
ſelves 3 
are we 2 
it into 
e ſame perfect. 
ing of, 


- backs 
that 18 


3 upon the Paper, muſt (as I 


will appear; for the Angle of Viſion will be greater, 
Axis of Sight or Diſtance from the Object will be ſhortened ; 


Faces 


P 
directly towards-the Light, which is diametrically contradic- 
tory to all the known Rules in Opticks. 


There is not any Thing in the Compoſition of a Horſe's 


Eye, 


$r- 


Why a 


which ſhould cauſe him to ſee better than a Man can do, Horlſe ſees 


in the Night-time ; for-it is only his being kept more in Dark- better in the 


neſs than we are, which makes a leſs Light ſerve his Turn. So 
that as to Light or Darkneſs we talk of them as we do of Heat 
or Cold, to wit, as they affet ourſelves, not others ; for Ex- 
ample, what's Hot or Cold to me may not be ſo to another, 
and when it is dark with us, it may not be ſo with others, al- 
tho' in the ſame Climate. | 1 

As to a Cat or Owl's ſeeing better than other Creatures in 


ture or make, and that therefore the Nerves are ſooner affected. 


Add to this, the Inſide of the Tunica Sclerotica of theſe Crea- 
tures is more black than others, and by that Means the Rays 
: For of Light are more imbibed, and conſequently a ſtronger Im- 
preſſion made upon the Optick Nerve. 
= tends to give any other Account than this, it muſt be ſuch as 
1 they 


ud in 


And whoever pre- 


is merely ſpeculative and conjectural. But to return. | 
The Lens which repreſents the Cryſtalline Humour is to be 


placed at its proper Diſtance from the Paper behind the Hole 
id the in the Camera Obſcura or dark Chamber; by which Means 
the Rays of Light are broke or refracted: But whether by a 
ll it is breaks the Rays, in like Manner as a Ball is thrown into a 
amage 


proper Diſpoſition of the Pores of the Glaſs or Medium, that 


Tube; or whether, according to the incomparable Sir 1/aac 


Nexoton, the ſame is performed by Attraction, I ſhall not at 
preſent take upon me to determine: But that the Rays are 
within 
s (aß ſtrable by ſeveral Experiments in Opticks. 
of the BY 
deſſarß [a 


broke or refracted, few or none will deny, ſince it is demon- 


Theſe Rays being brought then by Means of the Convex — 


Night than 
Man. 


Why Cats, 
Sc. can ſee 
better than 


Men in the 


Convex 
ſs com- 


laſs or Lens to their proper Focus or Point of Convergence pared to the 


Image. 


have ſaid) imprint a more perfect Cornea. 


A Convex Glaſs of a larger Sphere, which Glaſs may be 


the Hole, will make a greater Number of Rays to converge 
or come to a Point from all Parts of the external Object, and to 
enter in at the Hole upon the Lens or Convex Glaſs on the In- 
fide, and conſequently make the Picture or Image ſtill more 


The greater the Convexity of the Lens, the larger the Object 
but the 


ſo that Creatures which have their Eyes more Convex than 
liretly 2 


Vol. I. ordinary, 


The greater 
the Convex- 
ity of the 
Cornea the 
larger the 
Object ap- 
pears; 
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ordinary, or ſuch as are Purblind, if they have no other Defect 


or Weakneſs but what procceds from ſuch Convexity, ſee 
Things better, and larger than others; yet this muſt be ſuppoſ. 
ed at their own Diſtance, which no doubt muſt be nearer ac- 
cording as the Eye is more Convex, nr. ] 

Purblind - There is no Help for this Defect in Horſes, I mean the too 
Perſons ef great Convexity of the Cornea; but this I can fay with Truth, 
_ "ov ſuch Horſes will have a more perfect Sight, or ſee Things at 
Old. more proper Diſtances when they grow older; for by that 
Time the Cornea will become flatter and more plain, and the 

Rays from Objects at common Diſtances will not fall ſo diver. . 

gent upon the Retina as they did before. =—_ 

A Horſe I muſt not quit this ſubje& without acquainting the Reader,, 
ſhould not that if he be obliged to ride in a dark Night, nothing can be 
be rid on & worſe than mounting his Horſe out of a Stable where there are 
A Candles burning; and it is the ſame with thoſe Horſes, which! 
Stable. (to the ſhame of their Maſters be it ſpoken) are often hung orf 


tied at the Door, till ſuch Time as the Owner condeſcends to 
mount; for, (as I juſt now hinted,) no Light, or as little 2 
oſſible ſhould come near a Horſe for ſome Time before heb 
rid, if the Night be dark; ſeeing it dulls or confounds his 
Eye-Sight for Jt Time at firſt Setting out, in which Space 
his Maſter may very likely repent it, and curſe the poor Beat 
for ſtumbling, when he himſelf was the Defaulter. 3 


& 
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"CHAP. nt” . 
07 Diſeaſes of the Eyes in General. 
Horſes more LI OR SES are exceedingly ſubje&t to Diſeaſes of the - 


_ to Eyes, by Reaſon they are obliged to ſtoop or hold dom 

3 — of their Heads (one half of their time) in order to come at their 8 

than Men, F ood, ſo that the Blood-Veſſels in the Head are all that Time 

and why. more upon the Stretch, than they can be ſuppoſed when 2] 
Creature has the Head erect. V 1 

It is not to be imagined with the Vulgar Part of Mankind, 

(who have no other Way of accounting for Nature's Operatim| * 

than from Appearances, ) I ſay, we muſt not ſuppoſe that Hu 

mours fall down upon a Horſe's Eyes, becauſe he often hold“ 

down his Head for a conſiderable Time together, when he i| 2 

at Graſs ; no, the Reaſon is becauſe the Blood's Circulation, 

in the. Veins. about the Neck and Head, is in ſome Meaſure |? 

impeded or hindered, and this, by Reaſon of the Blood in the 

Neck-Veins, being in almoſt a perpendicular Situation, when 

his Head is down; ſo that the impelling Force from the ante. % 

cedent Blood in the Arteries, muſt be greater to raiſe a perpen · r 

dicular Column of Blood in the Veins, than is required to rail %, 

wo | ee 00 = gens i 
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FEMPROVESD 
4 Diaff6nat ohe, which is, when:the Headd is little lower thai 
the Body. And nothing evinees this truth more, than what 
we may obſer ve in ſick weakly Perſons; to wit; that they will | 
bear twice the Quantity of Blood taken away from any Part of 
the Body without being ſiek, when they lye upon a Bed or in a 
Horizontal Poſture, than they can do in an erect or upright one: 
becauſe, in the latter, the Column of Blood in the Aorta or 
great Artery, riſing out of the Heart, preſſes ſo heavily againſt 
the left Ventricle or Cavity in the left Side of the Heart that it | 
zs ſcarce able (in its Syſtole or Contraction) to raiſe it, in Or- Weak Pere 
aer for Circulation. And the true Reaſon of weak People's _ eaſier _ 
EY not being able to ſit erect without Sickneſs proceeds from the poftufe than 
like Cauſe; juſt now aſſigned. 80 that even from this mi- an erect one. 
nute Circumſtance of a Prone or an Erect Poſture, ſeveral 
Feats may be performed with relation to Hæmorrbages or Loſ- 
ſes of Blood, which to the Vulgar would ſeem almoſt unacc 
countable. And in my Opinion, there can be no other Rea- w_ 3 of 
ſon given; why 4 Horſe is not ſick (or at leaſt not fo to ap- Sick when 
„pearance) during the Operation of Bleeding, than the Horizontal Bled. 
Poſture or Situation this Creature is formed in; for as I juſt | 
now faid, when an Animal is in a Prone or Horizontal Situa- 
tion, there is not that Force required in the Heart to drive the 
Blood round the Body in its Cireulation, as there is when in an 
EZ upright or erect one. e 
I know no one Thing which more endangers aHorſe's Eye- Low- keep- 
Sight, than of a ſudden to turn him from good and warm ing after 2 
Keeping (I mean what is commonly underſtood by high eee, = 
Feeding) to a worſe kind of Living; for I have been a Wit- © ha = 
2 teſs of it ſeveral Times, and have obſerved, that when by gers his Eye 
; turning a Horſe from good, to very low Keeping, his Eyes Sight: 
Shave grown dull and ſunk in his Head, fo that in à very little | 
Time he muſt inevitably have gone Blind: Yet upon ſuch 
Horſe's being ſold into the Hands of a more generous Maſtery 
ho was not ſo niggardly in his Allowances to the poor Beaſt, 
his Eyes have again become full and clear, and acquired, in 
| Kine "Wome reaſonable Time, their former Livelineſs and Vigour. 3 
mb Mr. Gibſon, in his Book of Farriery, p. 67, has one very Mr-Gibſon"s 
er *** good Remark, to wit, That Diſeaſes of the Eyes from out- — a 
at 10 . ward Accidents, become more or leſs dangerous according as the Eyes. 
a * x — þ 2 is in a good or bad State of Health; when ſuch Accidents 
| . . Z 38 efal him.” | : | : ; : 
ere This Remark is not only juſt as to the Eye in particular; 
Vea 4 Put likewiſe in the Caſe of Wounds in any other Part of the 
I in 5 Body; and when we ſay ſuch a one has good Fleſh to heal, I Good Fleff 
3 "i annot find there is any more in the Affair, than that ſuch Per- to heal, the 
1E __ on is in a good State of Health, or that his Blood and Juices Reaſon of it, 
elf Pre of a Balſamick or healing Nature or Quality; and this is | 
1 1 Nrery Day's Experience, to wit, that in the recent or Freſh = 
12gon = - 1 G 2 | Wounds, 
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i Wounds, little more need be done (provided ſuch Wound 
| be in what we call a fleſhy Part) than binding it up in warm 
Blood, and by keeping it waſhed once a Day with any Liquor, 
it is no matter what, whether Brandy or Rum, or Milk and | 


Water warm, the Wound will heal as well, and much ſooner | 


than it would do by the Application of Plaiſters, Ointment, Þ : 


Sc. And our Fore-fathers, not conſidering the Reaſon of Things 5 1 
fo well as we do now, imagined freſh or green Wounds were 
The folly of cured by Sympathy, and became ſo far infatuated, as to dre 


pretendingto the Inſtrument, or at leaſt lap up in clean Linen the Tool with 4 
which the Wound was given, and by keeping ſuch Inſtrument 
lock d up, and the Wound from the Air, thought it healed in 


cure Wounds 

by Sympa- 

r. a 
a ſhort Time. | 


We have a great many ſurprizing and even Romantick Sto 

ries, of the Efficacy or Virtue of a Powder, called the Symp. 

Sir Kenelme thetick Powder, particularly Sir Kenelme Digby is very full in 1 
Dighys its Commendation, and is of Opinion, great Wonders are per. 


Sympathe- 


| formed by Sympathy. His Powder was a preparation fron“ 
— Salt of Iron, or what we call Copperas ; but the Receiptüù 
not worth Tranſcribing, otherwiſe I would give it the Rea 


der * x 


The Operation of the Powder (as moſt Preparations of Irn* 
are) was of a Styptick or binding Quality, much of the Na 
ture of Dr. Eaton's Balſamick Styptick, fold by Patent, which, 
is a very good and pretty Compoſition of Steel, or Iron, alto 
there ſeems to be an Abſurdity in the very Title, to wit, Balſ. 
mick Styptick, which is meer Nonſenſe : However, I ſay, e 


Medicine is exceeding prevalent in many Diſorders, attendel 


with Loſies of Blood; and ſuch Things when applied u $ 
Wounds (that is freſh Wounds) bind up and ſtop the Mouths of 
the lacerated and torn Blood Veſſels, and by that Means t 


Wound ſooner canſolidates or grows together. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Wounds or Blows on the Eye, and other external Accidents, {© 


Of Wounds, TF the Reader will but give himſelf liberty to ſtudy a lite 
Blows, &c. | the Anatomy of the Eye, according to what I have alres-|'Y 
in the Eye. dy ſet down, he will eaſily judge whether it is the Cornea d 3 
Horny Coat, or ſome other Part of the Eye which is affed.“ 
ed: But as the Cornea or Horny Coat is moſtly the Scene o 
Action in Wounds of the Eye, I ſhall chiefly confine myſelf 9103 9 
that particular Part in this Chapter: For the Cornea, or Tunis 


5 


Adnata, which is only the opaque Cornea or White of the Eye; 
I fay theſe, or the one of theſe, always ſuffer in Wound bk 
Blows, &c. of the Eye, and the more ſo, according as the In? 
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IMPROVED. . WM 


— : ſtrument with which the Wound is given is more or leſs pointed 
Juor or ſharp. But if the Blow or Stroke be given with an obtuſe 
and] for blunt Inſtrument, then the Parts adjacent to the Cornea, 


: as well as thoſe within the Globe of the Eye, may be con- 

cerned, inſomuch that the very Blood-Veſſels which nouriſh the 

Vis, Cryſtalline, &c. may be broken, and the whole Eye guſh 

full of Blood in an Inſtant. Nay, I have known it happen from 

tte Stroke of a blunt Inſtrument, ſuch as a Cane or the handle 

of a Whip, (which paſſionate People are but too apt to make 

ES uſe of) ſo that the very Cryſtalline Humour of a Horſe's Eye 

has been forced out of its Capſula or little Bag, and either fallen 

down to the Bottom of the Aqueous Humour, or advanced for- 

ward through the Hole of the Vis, which is, what People 1 p 

"© &(though improperly) term the Sight of the Eye; and which ſo- Roe 
Fever of theſe is the Caſe, it is not to be remedied by Art; ſo Spring Wa- 
Honey of Roſes, with a little Spring Water, and the White of an ter, good a- 
Egs, mixed together, and applied with a Feather, is, in my Opi- 8 _ —— 
nion, as good as any Thing elſe one can apply, to aſſwage the of — 
Inflammation, Oc. | from Bruiſ- 
Mr. Gibſon talks of Plantain-Water, or Roſe-Water ; but es, &c. 
cheſe kinds of diſtilled Waters, with many more which are ob- | 
tained from Herbs, and ſuppoſed in their Natures cooling, have The Infig- 
not any Virtue more than Pump-Water. And therefore, the ny 
common Trick of Apothecaries ſubſtituting it inſtead of Plan- Water 
Itain-Water, is no harm at all: Therefore, if this or the like Plantain 
were the greateſt of their Impoſitions, I ſhould never blame Water, &c, 
them, whatever Notion the good old Houſe-keepers may enter- 

tain of Plantain, Roſe, or Hyſop-Waters, with at leaſt forty 

more of the ſame Tribe. | 5 
It is very poſſible for a Horſe to get ſuch a Bruiſe or Cruſh | 
"Zupon his Eye, in caſting or throwing over, (eſpecially if any 
Stone or other hard and unequal Body, lie in the Way) that 
the Humours which ought to be in their diſtin&t and ſeparate 
I -overings, may be turned a little ſideways, and his Sight loſt, 
ſalthough the Eye keeps its due Fullneſs and Proportion: 


"a But this Diſorder cannot well be known, but by thoſe who 


ä 
0 
v4 
My 
2 
; 


j underſtand the Anatomy of this ſo admirably contrived Organ 
a lite Jef che Body. | | 
e alrei L 
prnea | Þ 
s affe 


I remember a very odd Caſe, ſomething like this I am A very ode 
treating of, which happened to a Man's Eyes, and, as it is I Caſe. 
think ſcarcely to be parallel'd, I muſt beg leave to name it in 
this Place. | 
The Caſe was this, one Henry Dumball, near Wigan, hap- 
_Fpened to receive a Stroke upon one of his Eyes in a Quarrel, 
he E e vhich intirely deprived him of Sight on that Side, although his 
W - Eye was as plump and full as the other, nor did he tell me 
on; when I faw it, that he had much Pain after the Misfortune. 


is the Iu. obſerved the Humours of the Eye diſplaced, though I 
— 8 | had : 


ſtrumen 


Sen | 
8 


* 
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| had reaſon to believe their Coats or Covepings pretty whole | 
and entire, The Cry/tal/ine was advanced nearer the pi (or Þ 
little Hole in the middle of the iris than it ought to be, and 
with all turned fide-ways ; fo that by this (I mean the Cryſt 11 
line's being adyanced nearer the Pupil) the Rays of Light mat 
fall confaſeal upon the Retina, in theſame Manner as when in E 
the Camera b/cura before deſcribed, the Paper which repre. 
|  _ ſents the Retina, is held at too great a Diſtance from the Cox. 
| ver Glaſs, which repreſents the Cryfalline Humour, 80 tha BY 
finding the Eyei in this Pickle, I adviſed the poor Man to rel 
contented, and not throw away his Money upon ignorant I. 
- perants, which we daily ſee is too often the Caſe of the deluded 
Vulgar : But this Man's Evils did not end here; for a fen 
Years afterwards he happened to fall out with one of his Neigh. BY 
bours, who in the Fray twiſted his Finger into poor Dumball; WE 
| Hair, and ſqueezed his Thumb with ſuck Violence into his Eye 
that, as the firſt, ſo was the other Eye loft, and as near as pol. 
ſible remained in the like Situation and Circumſtances with i. 
And this indeed was a deplorable Caſe, which made the pox 
Man ſeek out on every Hand for help, notwithſtanding that! 
had given him my Opinion, that his Eyes were incurable h 
Art; and if ever he recovered, it muſt be by Accident, Bu 
what does it fignify talking to blind Men, and telling then? 
the Truth; for though they are abſolutely incurable, they an 
ſtill in hopes of receiving Benefit from ſome Pretender or other A 
who does nothing effectually beſides picking the Patient: 
Pocket; and really one would be ſurprized to find ſo mam 
poor deluded Mortals, ſeeking Relief from theſe ignoran #3 
Impoſtors 2 
Mr. Niche. I know ſeveral Gentlemen and Laidies, who have the Misfor ? 
las Kent's tune to be incurably blind; but more particularly one, to vit 
Caſe, Mr. Nichslas Kent, an eminent and very honeſt Sollicitor i 
London, who is quite Blind; yet to a Perſon not well acquaint ] 
ed with the Structure of the Eye, this worthy Man appears 2 1 
if he could ſee as well as any one in the Room with him. Hi i 
- Caſe is a Yarix of the Biood-Veſſels, chiefly of the Retina; ” 
what I mean by a YVarix, is a Dilatation or Stretching of the | 
Veins, not the Arteries, where the Blood turns into a kind of | 
Eddy, and makes a Knot upon the Part I fay this is Mr. Kent's | 
Caſe, and is nat any ways remediable, though 1 have been -” 
informed he applied himſelf to Mr. Z-, the Travelling 
Oculiſt, who I doubt not would give good Encouragement fo? 
a good Fee, But [ have reaſon to doubt that Mr. 7---r's\ 
Hand and Heart are mere Strangers to one another; or that ii 
he ſpeaks as he thinks, he is very ignorant, But to return to 
poor Harry Dumball, who led me into this tedious Digrefiion. | - 
Dunball's I fay, this poor Fellow, after he had been Blind ſome Year | 3 
Bs as.” applied himſelf to Mr. Green, faid tg be Son to the famous | 1 
zued | Grew 
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7, LS Green of Doncaſter, a pre ity good 8 e-Orator in his Tim | 
en who promiſed io reſtore. him his ye-Sight But.the Man be. 
„and ing poor, a Perſon undertook to make à Collection for him to 
e pay the Doctor, ſo amongſt the reſt they: aft d: my Charity. 
wat BY I cold chem. that T would lodge ten Guineas bo be paid. Mr 
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Green, when the Cuxe was perfected, but was unwilling to give 


ay Money otherwiſe}; however, L gave half a Crown, and a 


little wholeſome Advice into the Bargain; Which was, not to 
give Mr. Green any Money, till ſuch Time as he had perfect- 
ed the Qure, ſeeing he had promiſed .it. on ſuch Conditions. 
In fine, this Mountebanł poked with his Needle, for ſome con- 


\ de -fiderable Time together, in the poor Man's Eye, (for he did 
7 wy but try one of them,) yet without Succeſs. 8 thus 
IT much I muſt ſay in behalf of Mr. Green, which is more than 
1K I an ſay for any elſe of the {tinerant Tribe, that he had not 
* chruſt his Inſtrument or Needle unſxilfully into the Man's Eye, 
ri qo for he had not in the leaſt Hurt or Wounded any of the Blood- 
n Veſſels of the Iris, nor had he turned the Point of the Needle 
An inward, ſo as to do any Damage to the :Cry/talline or Vitreous 
dle 5 fo far) kept the ſame wholly id the {qacous Humour, with a 
Bu ſteady Hand, and his only Fault or Imperfection was, that he 

; then was not able to judge rightly of the Diſorder : For, had it been 
- Fan a CataraQ that this Man had laboured under, I am perſwaded . 
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Humour; but on the contrary, he had (like a ſkilful Operator 


this Gentleman would have removed it with ſafety; ſo that in 
the Main, he neither did Good nor Harm to this Blind Man, 
which is much more commendable, than what is done by many 
oſtentatious Pretenders, (who would have us believe they can 
play Cups and Balls in a Mans's Eye,) to wit, thruſt the Nee- 


dle ſo unſkilfully into this noble Part, that they make it im- 


— for any after them to do Service; although the 
iſtemper (before they meddled with it,) was ſuch, as might 
have been removed by a good Hand, even in the fourth Part 
of a Minute. But leſt I ſhould intrude too much upon the 
Reader's Patience, I draw near to a Concluſion of thistrue 


FHiſtory | 


Ay * 


As J juſt now ſaid, Dumball ſtill continued Blind, after what 9: 

had been done to him by Mr. Green; but a few Years after- Caſe conti- 
. wards, he happened to be jeſting and wreſtling with one of his rued. 
Neighbours, who caught him round the Head in his Arms, 

and ſqueeſed his Face againſt his Breaſt, and a Button by Ac- 

cident happening to light againſt one of the Blind Man's Eyes, 

it ſeemed to hurt him very ſore, and ſome Blood was (by the 
Violence of the Squeeſe) forced out of the Eye; but what is 
moſt to be wondered at, the Blind- Man received Sight of that 

Eye from this Accident ; which is more than all the Surgeons, 
Oculiſts, Sc, put together, could have done by Art. And 
whoſoever ſhould tell me he could have performed this by any 
8 4 Inſtrument, 
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Look well 
into a 
Horſe's Eye 
before you 
preſcribe. 


| 
The white 
Eye-water 
made for 
about 6d. 
per Quart, 


per Place, which is (as I have already ſaid) immediately behind 


Humour; and by this Means, the Rays became properly con- 


as Plaintain or Roſe-Water. 
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Inftrument, . or other Contrivance, I ſhould look on ſuch Per. 
ſon, as no more than a Vain empty Coxcomb, who can ſay more 
in one Minute, than he will perform in his whole Life, though 
he ſhould outlive Methufelah. be TH ASL TRAIT Bp | 
Now, in this Caſe, there is no Manner of Doubt to be made, 
but the Cry/ftalline Humour of the Eye muſt (by the violent 
Squeeſe of the Man's Thumb) be forced out of its Capſula or 
that thin Covering by Aratomifts called Tunica Aranea; and 


in ſuch Caſes, the Rays of Light muſt be brought to a Focus or (Y 
Point, quite in a different Part of the Eye to what they ought BR 


to be, and of conſequence the Man's Sight muſt be loſt while 
the Cryſtalline continued in that State and Condition: And 
am convinced, this was the true Caſe; for I could plainly per- 
ceive a little of the Edge of the Cry/falline Humour (eſpecial- 
ly if I look'd fide-ways) thro' the Pupilla or Sight of the Eye, 
and when this Eye happened to be again preſs'd by the Button 
of a Coat as aforeſaid, the Cry/ta/line ſlipped back into its pro- 


the Iris, and into a ſmall Cavity in the middle of the Y7treou; 


vergent upon the Retina. | | 

In the firſt Place, if a Horſe's Eyes be out of order, they 
ſhould be well looked into, before you preſcribe : For, if he 
be quiet, one may eaſily turn up the Eye-Lids, and view if 
any foreign Body, ſuch as Duſt, or Moats of any kind, ftick {* 
upon their Inſide, or upon the Horny Coat, which, as I have 
ſaid, is the tranſparent and fore-part of the Eye; if there is, it 
muſt be carefully wiped off with a Spunge and Water. The? 
Spunge may be tied to the End of a ſmall Stick, or the like; 
after this the Eye will mend of itſelf ; for hen the Cauſe iu 
taken away the Effect ceaſes; only let the Eye be now and then 
waſhed with the white Eye-Water, as hereafter preſcribed. 


Take Roche-alum, and white-witriol, each one Ounce ; Calcin Þ 
er burn them to a Calx or white Maſs, in a Crucible or upon a clean Þ 
Fire-ſhovel ; when this is done powder em and mix em with thru | * 
Pints of Boiling-Water ; to this may be added of Lapis Calami- | 
naris finely-poxwdered, one Ounce. | 


And this may be ſufficient for moſt Rheumy Sore or Blood 
ſhot Eyes, or to heal any little Wounds or Ulcers of the Cornea, 
or Tunica adnata, whether occaſioned from Diſtillations f 
Rheum, or Extraneous Bodies which may have fretted and 
wounded the ſame. FA 

If this Proportion of the Roche-a/um and Vitriol be too 
ſharp, it may eaſily be lowered by adding a little more Wa- 
ter to it; and as I have before hinted, Pamp-Water is as good 
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2 the Good which accrues from Bleeding is certainly no other Bleeding is 


ed by the ingenious Dr. Hales in his Hzmoſtatical Experiments, 
Whites of Eggs, or ſuch like outward. Applications, there is 
need only be bathed or waſhed well with warm Water and a 
large Spunge; or, for want of ſo uſeful a Thing about a Sta- 
| ble, a pretty large Piece of Linen-Rag may ſerve the Turn. 


ing Ointment will be ſerviceable, when the aforeſaid Water is 


vith a little Patience. 
ſtick 


ficancy in the Cure of Wounds of the Eye; but as I have juſt &c. of no 
now ſaid. Bleeding and the Ointment, as before preſcribed, are Service in 
(with Patience) ſufficient to effect it. 


E/ one Thing in Mr. G:b/or's Book of Farriery, page 70. he ſays, 


Ait carefully in it's place, applying the Charge, &c.” 
| Succeſs, put the Brain into its Place, after it is turned out, as 
and recover themſelves again without much Damage; yet I 


| ſomething different from Elaſtick,) I ſay, I cannot imagine that 
the Eye can be turned out of the Head, or Socket wherein it 


IMPROVED. 


If the Horſe's Eye be ſwelled and inflamed, he ſhould be 
bled in the Neck, or where elſe you pleaſe ; for, notwithſtand- 
ing what Mr. Gib/on has ſaid about making an Orifice too near 
the affected Part, there is not ſo much in the Matter as he 
would have us believe, unleſs in very acute Caſes; becauſe all 


than from the Quantity 's being leſſened. Therefore, in my good for an 
Thoughts, when this Operation is performed either upon Man ang ag 
or Brute, it ſhould be done to the Purpoſe, that is, to take Eye. 15 
away as much Blood, as the Violence of the Symptoms require, 
and the Strength of the Creature can well bear; tho' indeed, I 
adviſe that the Blood may be drawn away at ſeveral repeated O- 

ations, rather than all at once, for Reaſons very well aſſign- 


vol. 2d. As to Conſerve of Red Roſes, Vinegar, Bole-armonick, 


not much to be expected from them, ſo that, the Horſe's Eye 


And for healing any Wound of the Eye, I dare ſay the follow- 
not in Readineſs, provided the Owner of the Horſe be endow'd 


Take Ointment of Tutty, one Ounce ; Honey of Roſes, two a, Oint- 
Drachms ; white Vitriol calcined or burnt, one Scruple ; mix ment for 
theſe cold, and apply them a little warmed with a Feather be- Wounds of 
tween the Eye-Lids, Morn and Even for ſome Time, and waſh the Eye. 
his Eye at Noon with a little warmed blew-Milk and a Spunge. 

Purging, Rowelling, Clyſtering, c. are not of much ſigni- purging, 


Wounds of 


he E 
I muſt not cloſe this Chapter without taking Notice 3 


that * when a Horſe's Eye happens to burſt ſomewhat out of 
« its Socket, by the Violence of a Blow or Wound ſtretching 
or cutting the Muſcles, the firſt Thing is to reduce it and put 
Now in my Thoughts, one may as ſoon, and with the like 
the Eye. And tho' J agree that the Muſcles may be relaxed 
cannot think the Eye with its Optick Nerve, (conſidering its 


Inſertion into ſo ſoft a Part as the Brain, whoſe Contexture is 


ſhould lye, without cauſing effectual Blindneſs. Vet the learn- 
> 8 | ed 


4 
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ed Dr. 7—-, may perhaps be of a different Opinion; for I have þ 


had the Honour to ſee him perform ſome ſurprizing Operation | 
upon Eyes: But J muſt not omit telling the Reader that they 
were dead Calves Eyes, tho' indeed the Doctor told us he had 
done the like upon living Subjects, and that Dr. Hollins, and 
Dr. Che/elden were Witneſſes to his Performances: But (low be 
it ſpoken) the latter of thoſe worthy Gentlemen favoured ne 
with a Letter, wherein he fatisfied or rather confirmed me | 
my Belief of T's groundleſs Aſſertions. 9 * 
Soft kon Soft Food, or ſuch as does not require much Chewing, ö 
Hofe with Moſt proper for a Horſe that is diſe: 4 in his Eyes, and if t 
diſtempered be in Summer- time, cut Graſs is beſt in the Stall; but holding 
Eyes. down his Head in the Paſture connot be good for him, far Re-: 
| — . “ F 
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Of Rbeumy and Inflamed Eyes. * 

Rheumy THERE are Horſes, no doubt, frequently troubled wi 
Eyes. Rheums and Inflammations of the Eyes, which have been 
ill cured while they were Colts; ſo that the Blood and Hu- 

mours acquired a more than common Bent that Way, when? 

the uſual Diſcharge was made, for ſome conſiderable Time be. 

fore, inſomuch that it is often very hard to ſtop it. And realyÞ* 

it is ſurprizing to obſerve what large Quantities a Perſon vil 
Obſervation bleed from the bite of a Horſe-Leech, after that Reptile has f- 
4” _— led itſelf: But the Reaſon is, the natural Bent of the Blood u 
Leech, the Orifice where the Leech faſtened. And indeed I have ofta? 
ſeen the good old Goſſips hard ſet to ſtop the Blood ſrom flow 
ing too much out of the ſmall Wound made by this little Cre: 
ture, and I have often heard People (who have been uſed u 

Bleed Spring and Fall) ſay, that they could perceive the Blood? 

53 * and making an Endeavour for Diſcharge at the old 2 

rifice. * 

The Diame- Juſt thus it fares in Relation to moſt Diſcharges; for if the) 
= _— q* continue too long, the Diameters of the Veſlels near the Par * 
e, by are inlarged by the continual Infux of the Blood and Humour; 
long and fo thas 'tis ſome Time e'er they can be reſtored to their formet 
continued State and Condition of Elaſticity. | 3 
Go The Cauſes of Rheumy Eyes are very numerous; as Su. 
of Rheumy feits by hard riding, and the like. And I have often obſervel 
Eyes. that low and poor Feeding of a Horſe which has been uſed nu 
better, very much indangers his Eye-Sight ; and, that upon? 
allowing him a proper Quantity of Oats, Qc. he has recovered #3 

his Sight to a Miracle, even after his Byes might be though | 
ſunk in his Head (as it is called) and there is a very good oo | 
| | 45 | | | on 
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fon for it, if one would but conſider a little, Which is, that 
while a Horſe eats a good Quantity of Oats, and is much in 
Uſe; his Blood and Spirits have their due Motion and Vigour ; 
ſo that the Globe or Ball of the Eye is kept full, and the Axis 
of Viſion lengthened to a proper Diſtance, But if ſuch a Horſe 
happen to fall into bad Hands, who ride him hard, and allow | 
him little Corn, his Eyes are in Danger, by Reaſon it will of- An Atrophy 

den produce an Atrophy or Conſumption of the Eye, for want nf un 
of due Nouriſhment to be derived from the Blood, &c, for the — 
Uſe of this ſo noble and wonderfully contrived Organ. Cauſed. 

If a Horſe is Plerhorick or too full of Blood . and The Method 
his Eyes are inflamed or Rheumy, in ſuch Caſe, Bleeding, Purg- Ricure for 
ing, Rowelling, &c. are of Service, altho' Super- purgation or — 
Over-purging is as bad, and often of ay, e Conſequence, 
not os to the Eye-Sight, but alſo to the Bowels or Inteſtines, 

3 which it much weakens, Of ſuch Concern therefore is it to 
keep the Golden Mean, and not to be over-fond of Purging 
or Bleeding our Horſes when there are very fmall Reaſons 


for it, nay perhaps no other than that we are fond of ſeeing 


ſuch Evacuations, by Reaſon they beſt quadrate with our Out- 
EZ ward Senſes. 

= I ou offer the following as a good and ſafe Purge for Rheu- 
my Eyes, | | 
Tak, Horſe-Alloes, ten Drachms; Cream of Tartar, one Ounce; Ap 0 
Senna in Powder, half an Ounce ; Oil of Anni ſeed, two Drachms, — a 
Syrup of Buckthorn, as much as is ſufficient to make it into a Si Eyes. 
Maſs : Which form into two Balls, and give them in the com- 
_- Manner with about a Quart of warm Ale to waſh them 

own. | 

The Price of this Purge ſhauld be about Sixteen Pence, (A- The Price, 
pothecaries Profit,) and there is no fear of any of the Drugs be- 
ing bad, they are ſo cheap, unleſs the Oil of Anniſeed which is 
worth eight Shillings a Pound at London; and as I have not 
= heard of any Method of trying its Goodneſs without a deal of 
Trouble, I muſt recommend my Readers to make choice of h 

nut Apothecaries (if any ſuch there are) to make up the Medi- 
cines I preſcribe. 8 | | 

Oil of Anniſeed has this peculiar Quality in it, different from 

3 moſt, if not all other Chymical Oils; to wit, that it congeals or 
ſeems to freeze even in warm Weather. | | 
5 After Bleeding, Purging, &c. it will be of Service to Uſe 
the Water, ſuch as before preſcribes. | 

If a Horſe has Rheumy running Eyes, the Water will be of Ho to be 
great Uſe by putting it into them warm, not only twice but ſe- apply'd. 
veral Times a Day, perhaps four or five Times: For the Tuni- 
ca Cornea or qutward Part of the Eye, is (in theſe Caſes) full of 
ſmall Wounds or Ulcers like ſo many Pin-Points, which require 
ſomething drying and healing to he apply'd pretty often, = 

| | the 
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The Oint. 
ment for 
Sore Eyes. 


De Grey 
cenſured. 


The Art of FARRIERY 


the Lodgment of the ſharp Humour may not farther corrode 
its tender Fibres. | 5 | | 
Laſtly, I ſhall for Variety ſet down an Ointment for the ſame 


' Uſe as the Water, which I have known ſucceed where that had 


failed. And I can attribute it to nothing more than the Oint. 
ments continuing longer upon the Eye, and not being ſo ſoon 
waſhed off by the Moiſture and Movement of it. | 

Tale Lapis Calaminaris, and Tutty prepared as fine as may be, 
H grinding upon a Marble) each half an Qunce ; Roman Vitriol 
in Powder, half a Drachm; White Vitriol and Alum Calcined, 
each half an Ounce ; Camphire two Drachms ; mix theſe very 
avell in three Ounces of freſh Butter, and apply em warm thrice 
a Day with a Feather ; ſo that it actually get into, or rather 
upon the Horny-Coat of the Eye. And I beg Leave to inforce 
this the ſtronger, becauſe moſt People do not ſufficiently open 
the Eye-Lids when they apply Waters, Ointments, &c. for the 
Cure of Rheumy or Sore Eyes, | 
I have in my Notes upon Capt. Burdon's Packet Farrier re- 
marked, that the Captain was a little out in his Calculation, 
when he ſaid, © no Powders ought ever to be put into a Horſe's 
« Eyes; and ſhew'd that the Water thoſe Powders are mixed 
with, ſerves only as a Vehicle to them, no more than the freſh 
Butter in the Ointment juſt preſcribed ; ſo that in Fact it is the 
Powders which are the Baſis or chief Thing in the Compoſition, 
Nor 1s it available to ſet down more Forms than theſe two, ſee- 
ing the Water, or Ointment, may either of them be made 
weaker, as the Caſe requires, by adding more Water ta the 
firſt, or more Butter to the latter, = | 

T have read over at leaſt an hundred Forms of differently con- 
trived Eye-Waters, Pawders, Ointments, &c. for the Cure of 
Rheumy Eyes, but let theſe ſuffice with thoſe who have ſo much 
Learning as not to pin their Faith upon the Number of Ingre- 
dients in any Preſcription, but rather upon a few rightly choſen 
Drugs, properly adapted to the Curative Intention; for of the 
other Practice there is no End, neither is it ſupported by right 
Reaſon, | : | 

De Grey has ſome Things here and there worth Obſervation 

in his Book of Farriery ; but he had a comical out-of-the-way 
Notion, when he fancied that Human Dung fry'd to a Coal and 


powder'd, and blown thro' a Quill into a Horſe's Eyes, takes 2 


away Specks, Films, (fc. Indeed there is ſomething of a Salt 
called Animal. Salt, contained in the Excrement of all Creatures, 
but more eſpecially in the Dung of thoſe which diſcharge the 
Urinous Salts along with it, having no Piſs-Bladder or Recep- 
tacle for the Urine, ſuch as Geeſe, c. whoſe Dung is white at 
one End; (when it dries haſtily ;) and theſe are the Urinous 
Salts of ſuch Uſe among the common Sort of People for the 
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Cure of the Jaundice ; but 1 am of Opinion that the Dung of 
| | | Animals, 4 
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Animals, however cooked, will be Dung ftill, and not avail 
much in curing any Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


0-H AP. XVI, 


Of Moon-Eyes, or Lunatick Eyes. Of Moon- 

| 15 | Eyes. 

R. Gib/on defines Moon-blindneſs to proceed from © an Mr.Gibſon's 

5 „ obſtinate Stagnation in the ſmall Arteries of the Tu- Definition of 

nica Adnata or outermoſt Coat of the Eye, common cal- _ _— 

(led the White of the Eye, and a Relaxation of the ſmall eg. 

Kernels that are ſeated at each of its Angles or Corners; | 

“ and that by the Lentor or Corroſiveneſs of the Matter, it at 

length deſtroys the Tranſparency and Clearneſs of the Cor- | " 

EZ © zea fo as to cauſe Blindneſs.” 

EY This is, in my Thoughts, a very lame Deſcription of the 

bDiſtemper; for if there was an. obſtinate Stagnation of the 

2 Blood in the ſmall Capillary Arteries, the Conſequence would 

be a Suppuration or Gathering, (as it is commonly called ;) 

nnd from thence the Cornea or Horny-Coat would be deſtroy- 

add in Part, or in whole, by the Formation of ſo thick a Ci- 

2 catrix or Scar that the Rays of Light could not be admitted 

23 ſufficiently, in order to form diſtin Viſion : Whereas, we 

find by Experience, that Moon-blind Horſes do, at ſome Par- 

2 ticular (though not regularly ſtated) Times, ſee very well, in- 

ſomuch that no Alteration can be obſerved, either within or 

ZZ without the Globe of the Eye. | | 

3 Secondly, J have ſeldom obſerved that the Corrofiveneſs of 

the Humour or Matter, deſtroys the Tranſparency of the 

Cornea; I mean in Lunatick or Moon-blind Horſes. And The true 

therefore I am pretty confident, from repeated Obſervation Scat of the 

and Diſſection of Moon-blind Eyes, that the true Seat of this Diſtemper. 

Diſtemper (ſo very peculiar to Horſes) is in the Vis, other- | 

EZ wile termed Uvea, before deſcribed ; and that it is an Inflam- 

mation of that particular Coat of the Eye, which may pro- 

ceed from ſeveral Cauſes, ſuch as Surfeits, hard Exerciſe, or 

dhe like; and the faint Yellowneſs obſerv'd by the Sieur de 

3 Solleyſell, appearing under the Apple of the Eye, may plain- 

) be ſeen by any one, who underſtands the Anatomy of this 

Organ, ſituate upon the Uvea. And this Vellowneſs is no 

other than what frequently happens in other Parts of the Body, 

when an Inflammation is going off, occaſioned (as I appre- 

3 hend) from the Blood and Humours being obſtructed in their 

Circulation. 

ö From what has been ſaid, it will eaſily be judged how we 

© Ought to proceed in the Cure of this Malady. And firſt of The Cure, 

All, leſſening the Quantity of Blood muſt have the Preference: 
This 
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Balls for 


Moon ey d half a Gill ; bruiſe * em, * mix em ewith the Turpentine, and 5 


Horſes. 


Outward I do not t that outward Applications are of Service to ! 
Applications Moon-blind Horſes, by reaſon the Seat of the Diſtemper 1 15 * 
of no Ser- within the Ball or Globe of the Eye, and ſuch Things reach 
* and no farther than the Cornea and outward Coats. 
Cofng the, Lofty, When all other Proceedings have failed, I hav Wl 
Temporal known the Temporal Arteries tied with waxed. Silk in two 33 ; 
Arteries, a Places, each at the Diſtance of about an Inch, and then cat. F 
: —_— aſunder, and the Wound healed with any common Digeſtive = 


blindneſs, 


the common Ales Purge before preſcribed... 
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This ought to be performed as. ſoon a may be; and & : 
deal ks away from the 'Thigh-Veins (if: you * 8 
Way of Revulſion. After this, Purging may take Place, and Þ 
ſuch Fhings which promote the urinary Diſcharges ; and for 
this End, I know nothing better than) the Tr pentines of all 
Sorts. For Example. : 
Take three Ounces. of Venice Turpen utine; living Miltepits, : 


make all into a Maſs, with Flower of Brimſtone: Out of which 
may be formed ſmall Balls, of the bigneſs of Pidgeons Eggs; 
one of which may be given in a Morning for a Fortnight to. 
gether, after the Horſe has been purged twice or thrice, with 


I know Mr. Gib/on ſays; Phlebatomy or Blood-letting, of 
tentimes proves hurtful in Moon-blindneſs 3 but certainly he 
has not thoroughly conſidered the Cauſe: of this Diſorder, ſee. 
ing nothing more, or ſooner relieves the Inflammation, than i 
leſſening the Wan tity of Blood, 

bi 


Ointment, And this. Method I have ſeen perform a Cur 
more laſting than any other Practice whatſoever, and a ven 
good Reaſon there is for it, to wit that by making a Ligature |? 
upon the Temporal Arteries and dividing them, the too great 
Influx of Blood to the Eye is impeded, though there are (uf- | 
ficient Branches left, to furniſh a proper and dne Quantity c 
Blood to it's Parts: Vet ſetting all theſe Things aſide, if! 
had a Horſe, ſubject to this Diſtemper, the firſt Thing I ſhould i: 
do, would be to. get rid of him, though I don't ſay I would FS 
ſell him for a Sound Horſe; as I have heard is too common 4 
among Dealers, who think nothing of Conſcience or * "3 
tation. 2 
There is little or no Reaſon in what Mr. Gibſon or the Sieur 1 
de Solleyſell have writ, with Relation to Foals or Colts which! 
have Oats given them, to wit, that their Eyes are in Danger? 
2 thence; becauſe in chewing the Oats, the Muſcles abont- 
es are ſo ſtrained that a Defluction of Rheum, or in their 
| more Blood than neceſſary is drawn towards the Eyes, 
57 the Motion as aforeſaid. And therefore they direct, that 
the Oats be firſt ground or ſtamped, which I think is proper, 
ſo far as they are nearer Digeſtion, or in other Words more 
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ealy ta digeſt : And this is all I can ſay in recommendation of 


i rc 

and ? — err eres — — 5 
2 CHAP, xv. 

4% Fin, mil, de. abet Pim of Sight 
and 


8 is moſt certainly of the utmoſt Importance, to diſtinguiſh Exe · Wa 


between thoſe Diſeaſes or Infirmities affecting the outward, ters, &c. of 


IR from ſuch as have their Seat upon the inward Parts of the Eye ; 29 Service in 


a 1 2 2 5 N . * 4. - y ö Diſt d 
8 for if the Diſorder be in ward or within the Globe of the Eye, en mage : 
ay 


all outward Applications of Waters, Powders, Ointments, &c. Globe of the 


are quite out of the Queſtion : And where there is one Diſ. Eye. 


order of the Eye outwardly, there are ten inwardly, (I mean 


in the Globe of the Eye ;) for the Eye-Lids, &c. are not ſtrict- 


BS ly to be accounted as Parts of the Eye. Therefore, I ſay, un- 


leſs a Perſon will give himſelf the trouble to learn ſomething 
of the Anatomy of the Eye, (which may be done in an Hour's 
Time,) he can never be able to tell whether the Diſtemper be 
inward or outward. And I have often been ſurprized to ſee 


the poſitive Ignorance of Farriers, nay even of ſome $ urgeons, 


(that ſhould know better,) who, when the Creature has labour- 


ed under the Diſtemper called a Cataract, (which is an Aﬀec- 
tion of the Cryſtalline Humour within the Globe of the Eye,) 
ũbave been applying Eye- Waters, c. as if the Cornea or out- 
ward Coat had been inflamed, and full of ſmall Ulcers. 
Mr. Gibſon ſets down an Eye-Water of a blue Colour, for Agua Sapbi- 
che Cure of Films, occaſioned from an Inflammation of the 71 for the 
Eye; and the ſame is a very good Water, but one need not 1 85 
take the trouble of making it, for it is to be had at any po- TT 
US thecary's, at two Pence an Ounce ; only aſk for Agua Saphiri- The Price. 
na, or the blueiſh Eye-Water. It is called Saphirina, from Why called 
the Reſemblance in Colour, to the Saphire Stone. . 
I hall only recommend the Ointment preſcribed for ſore 
7 Eyes, Chap. 15. whenſoever a Horſe has any Film or Speck, 
occaſioned from the Sharpneſs of Rheum or the like, falling 
upon his Eyes: But then, I would be underſtood to uſe it 
when the Diſtemper is new or Recent; for it will (to my 
Knowledge, ) both cleanſe and heal the little Sores with ſafety : 
But if the Film or white Skin upon the Eye be of long ſtand- 
ing, or what we call a Cicatrix or Scar from the Healing of a 


Wound of the Eye, I fay, if this be the Caſe, I very much 
queſtion whether any Thing will be able effectually to remove 


it, notwithſtanding there are many Noſtrums for the Purpoſe. 
And if any Good be done, it muſt be from the Uſe, nay the 
long continued Uſe of ſuch Things, as by their Roughneſs 
and Solidity (when introduced into the Eye) ſcour off the out- 


ward 


15 


Powdered 
Glaſs proper 
for taking 
off Films, 
Sc. 
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ward Coat of the Cornea ; and theſe Things being mixed with 
Honey, or any other healing Thing, may now and then be of 
ſome little Service. And in my Thoughts, Powdered Glaſs 
is moſt likely to effect a Removal of ſuch Films or Specks, | 
which appear upon the outward Surface of the Eye, when 
there is not any Inflammation accompanying them: For Glaſs 


| finely powdered, and ſifted thro' a fine Flower Sieve, mix. | 
ed with Honey and a little freſh Butter, I have known to take 


Cutting out 


the Haws. 


with Safety, by any of our common Farriers, and as the 


The Haws 
what, 


A good Ob- 


ſervation of taking up the 2% of the Eye with a Needle and Thread, 


De Grey's, 


away a Speck or Film, when all other Things have failed; 
and the Reaſon is, no doubt, becauſe Glaſs will keep its Form 
and not be diſſolved into leſſer Particles by the Motion and 
Waters of the Eye, whereas Tutty, or Lapis Calaminaris, by Wi 
ſuch Motions, &c. of the Eye, are render'd ſo ſmooth, that 
they take little Effect upon ſo hard a Body as the Film is, when 
it has been of long ſtanding. And the Operation of the Glaſs Wa 
in the Eye, may well be compared to the Fiſh-Skin uſed b) 
Foiners in ſmoothing up their Work; for as this ſmooths and 
poliſhes the Wood, ſo does that the Cornea or Horny Coat of 
the Eye; and with ſafety too, as I have often found by Exper. 
ence. But then (as I ſaid before) it ſeldom ſucceeds if the 
Film is old and hardened, unleſs the Owner of the Horſe ha 
a deal of Patience, and continues the Uſe of it a long Time 
together d 7 1 
As to cutting out the Haaus, when the Excreſcence is ſo large 
that it damages a Horſe's Sight, there may be ſomething ſaid RY 
for it: But as this ſimple Operation may be eaſily performed 


ſame is ſufficiently deſcribed by Mr. Gib/or, I ſhall not trou 
ble the Reader with an Account of it any farther, than telling 
my Opinion what the Diſorder is. And Firſt, I take what tie? 
Farriers call the Haws, to proceed from a long and continued fp 
Defluction of Rheum upon the Eye, or a preternatural Het 
within the Globe of the Eye itſelf; and by this the Kernall Je 
Subſtance (as Mr. Gibſon terms it) in the greater Canthus or 
Corner of the Eye, towards the Noſe, becomes hard and grif- 
ly, inſomuch, that I have ſeen it advance near as far as the ÞY 
middle Part of the Cornea, commonly, tho” erroneouſly, ftild FR 
the Sight of the Eye. And in this Caſe, as I juſt now hin- 
ted, there is nothing to be done but to cut them away, and 
the Ointment for Sore Eyes before preſcribed, will be ſuff -“ 
cient to heal the Part, at the ſame Time it is employ'd to po- 
liſh and heal the Diſorders of the Cornea or outward Parts of 
the Eye. x | 85 

De Grey makes mention of the French Marſbals or Farrier: |: 


and cutting out the Haw as cloſe as they can, but diſcom- 
mends ſuch Practice, for as much as that the Horſe become 
blear-ey'd afterwards, Therefore it is beſt to cut out fo 6 E 
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and Mr. Snape with like Reaſon, believes ſuch Horſes have 
Farriet 

diſcom - 
become; 
t ſo fat 
on7 
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only as the Griſtly Part (which is really the Haw) hom and 
no farther, by Reaſon if you take away too much of the Glan- 
dulous Subſtance, there . will be a Deficiency-in that Part of the 
Eye; Inſomuch that the greater Canthus or Corner will ſtand 

l of Water. So that De Grey has very juſtly obſerved in this 
A | „ 

Mr. Gibſon is very dark in his Reaſoning about ſeveral of —— 
the Diſtempers incident to the Eyes of Horſes, particularly NO 
what he fays of a Cataract at page 33 is very far from Cenſured. 
Truth; to wit, that the Matter which forms this Diſorder is 
continually falling into the Agueous or Watery Humour, and 
farther, that we may know a Cataract, before it is ripe by 
rubbing the Outſide of the Eye; for, by ſuch Means he ſays 
it will ſhift it's Place. | 

I cannot indeed be ſurprized that Mr. G:b/on ſhould miſtake 
the true Seat of a Catara?, ſeeing many greater Men than 
he have fallen into the like Error, and imagined it placed in 
the Watery Humour ; whereas nothing can be more abſurd and 
ridiculous : For, it is now made manifeſt that the Catara@ is The true 
ſituate upon the Cry/falline Humour of the Eye, and is nothing Seat of a 


more than an Alteration or Opacity of one or more of it's Cataract. 
Coats or Strata. For the Cry/talline is compoſed of different 
Strata or Lays in like Manner as you ſee an Onion; and 
wen (as I have ſaid) one or more of theſe Coats become 
FS Opake or Dark, ſo as to hinder the Rays of Light from paſ- 
ing thro' the Body of the Cry/alline in order to fall properly 
upon the Retina, I ſay this is what conſtitutes the true Cataract, , 
Which differs in Colour, being ſometimes White, Pearl-Co- what. 
ES lour, Yellow, Black or Greeniſh : And I am of Opinion the 
nwo firſt only are curable, yet not by any Application out- 

EZ wardly or Medicine inwardly adminiſtred, but by Manual Ope- Removed by 
ration with the Needle, which turns off the Lamin of the Cry- manual O- 
== /a/line that are diſeaſed, and then the Rays are admitted thro” 3 285 


Cataract, 


the remaining Parts. But the Miſchief is, that if you couch a 25 


Horſe for a Cataract, you can't make him, or rather you 
can't contrive him Spectacles to wear afterwards, to help the 

Deficiency or Planeneſs of the Cry/?a/line, ſo that his Sight will 

not be at all perfect, tho' he may have enough to keep himſelf 
ont of Pits and Ditches. | 


It has been and ] believe ſtill is a Notion among Dealers in Mr. Snape's 


Horſes, as well as Gentlemen, that when a Horſe ſtarts much, Opinion of a 


or ſeems frighted at every Thing he meets, his Eyes are bad, —_— 
congealed Bits like Motes floating in the Aqueous Humour; and 
that theſe when they b:come adherent or ſticking to one ano- 
ther, form what we now call a Catara&# : But theſe Specks, 
Flies, Inſects, or the like, which are imagined to go to and 


fro before the Sight of Human Creatures, (and no doubt it 
Vor, I. | I is 
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The Cauſe 
of a Gutta 
Kerena. 


A temark- 
able Caſe. 


either in his Habit of Body or Eyes. Upon this, he was oblig- 


and led him to his Habitation. After a while he was con- 


The Art of FannIeny 


is the ſame in this Reſpe& as to Brutes,) are no other than the 
diſeaſed Parts or Particles of the Outward Coat of the Cy. 
ftalline Humour, in an Initient Cataract; and the Reaſon we do 
not perceive the Motes or Repreſentation of Flies, always in 
the ſame Place, is plain to any who has the leaſt Notion of 
Opticks ; for, unleſs the Eye be kept truly ſteady and fixed in 
the ſame Poſition, it is not poſlible a Perſon ſhould obſerve the 
Mote or Speck always the ſame. | 5 
Some will have it, that the Repreſentations I am ſpeaking of 
are not occaſioned by the diſeaſed Cryſtalline, and pretend to 
prove from Experiments in Opticks, that no Objects fixed upon 
the Cornea or Cryſtalline can be repreſented upon the Retina, 
foraſmuch as thoſe Parts are ſo near the Retina, and of ſuch 
Convexity, that the Pencils of Rays, paſſing from Objects 
thro' them, cannot fall upon the Retina, ſo as to be diſtin- WH 
guiſh'd; and therefore conclude, that the Parts of the Retina 
(in the Diſlemper I am treating of) are too much compreſs'd 
by a Diſtention or ſtretching of the Arteries, and that ſuch 
Diſtention is often the Cauſe of a Gutta Serena. . 
Theſe may ſeem plauſible Arguments, but I muſt own 1 
could never obſerve any Part of the Eye diſorder'd in the Caſe We 
of a Cataract, beſides the Cryſtalline Humour, altho' 1 have 
diſſected ſeveral Eyes” which were troubled with ſuch Malady. We 
Indeed J cannot help thinking, but that the Gutta Serena may 
proceed from ſuch Diſtention or ſtretching of the Coats of the 
Arteries upon the Retina, I mean when ſuch Diſorder pro- 
ceeds from a Bruiſe or the like, and then it is moſtly confin- 
ed to one Eye only: But if both Eyes be affected with a Gut- 
ta Serena, and that the Diſtemper came without much Pain, [ 
am apt to believe the Seat or Cauſe is an Obſtruction of the 
Optick Nerve: But whether it be occaſion'd from a Diſtention 
of the Blood-Veſſels which compreſs and ſqueeſe the Retina, 
ſo that Objects cannot be repreſented to the Brain, or whether 
it is an Obſtruction, Convulſion, or Paralitick Indiſpoſition of 
the Opticꝶ Nerve, I think is not much to my preſent Purpoſe, 
ſeeing I am ſatisfied they are equally incurable by Art. 
I had a pretty odd Caſe of the Eyes once under my Care, 
which was this. A young Fellow, who was a Sailor, and a 
viſiting his Friends upon his Return from Sea, who lived near 
Ormskirk, being one Day walking in the Fields by himſelf, was 
ſtruck blind all of a ſudden, without any previous Indiſpoſition, 


9 
8 
I 


ed to call out and make a Noiſe for Help to carry him Home; 
and as Luck would have it a Foot Path leading thro* the ſame F# 
Field he was in, ſomebody paſs'd that Way in a little Time, 


ducted to me at Lancaſter, where, upon my viewing his Eyes, 
I found it a Gutta Serena which he was afflicted with, and 
5 Es. | judged 


the BF judged the ſame ' incurable, notwithſtanding the poor Man's 

#7)" Eyes appear'd as clear, bright, and tranſparent, both within 

do BY and without, as any Perſon's living. The Reader may ſuppoſe 

m FR the Confuſion and calamitous Condition the young Man muſt 

of BY be in, who had his Bread to earn, when I told him his Caſe 

in WY was deſperate, which proved but too true; for he lived near 

che three Vears blind afterwards when kind Death put an End 

do his miſerable Life. | ö 
Sof Now what I name this Caſe for, is to ſhew, that a Gutta 
d to Serena may proceed either from a Dilatation of the Blood-Veſ- 
ou ſels, or from an Obſtruction of the Optzick Nerve; for I am 
at ſure no Perſon (howſoever ſkill'd in Opticks, and the Anato- 
ſuch my of the Eye) could be able to judge which of the two was 
joe the Cauſe of the young Sailor's Blindneſs : Notwithſtanding, 
ſtin. WY 1 will allow, they might argue for ſome Time upon the Sub- 
1112 WS je&t in a metaphyſical Way, without being ever a Whit nearer 
els'd ES Truth, than they were at firſt ſetting out. | 
ſuch What Mr. Gibſon and others ſay, with relation to the Cure Mr. Oils 
of a Gutra Serena, is meer Stuff and Nonſenſe : For, ſuppoſ- Account of 

on! ing the Cauſe in the Arteries as obſerved, this Gentleman ac 

Caſe Wn viſes Cinnabar Balls, which, no doubt, as Cinnabar is much ons. 
have WY heavier than the Blood, will add to its Momentum, or ſtronger 
lady, Pulſation; and this is generally ſuppoſed as moſt proper to 

ma open Obſtructions or Stoppages in the Blood-Veſſels, Glands, 
f the c. which is very true; but then if the Stoppage or Obſtruc- 

Pro-: tion proceeds from the over- ſtretching or Dilatation of a Blood- 
nfin- 2 Veſſel, whether Artery or Vein; I ſay, let whether will be the 
Gut- 3 Cale, if we give Cinnabar, or the like, we run the Hazard 
in, I ol quite breaking the Coats of ſuch Veſſel, from whence many 
f the and great Evils might enſue. And here it may be ſeen of 
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- how momentous a Concern it is, rightly to judge of Things, 


2 leſt we precipitately embark ; and by adminiſtring Medicines | 


of quite a different Tendency to the main Deſign of Cure, we 


5 render the Caſe almoſt deplorable, which before (by a ſkilful 


Man) might eaſily have been remedied. 


* 


5 Serena by convulſing the Eye, (as he is pleaſed to term the 


Operation ;) but ſuch Pretence is meerly ſo, and of French Ex- 
traction; for the Mountebanks in France can play forty co- 
23 mical Tricks upon the Eyes of their deluded Patients, without 
eaſing them of their Diſorders. And really they have ſuch an 
Apparatus of Machinery to perform the Farce withal, that an 
5 | 2 underſtanding Man would be confounded to ſee it; for, not 
one Inſtrument out of forty, they ſhew you, can be ſaid to be 
of any real Uſe in performing Operations upon the Eye. 


Ifa Horſe move his Ears forward, and ſeem to keep them 


much in the ſame Poſture, as a blind Horſe will do when he 
zs turned looſe : 


I fay, if a Horſe do this when he is led in the 
K 2 | 


Hand, 
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Mr. T----r, the travelling Oculiſt, pretends to cure a Gutta An Obſer- 
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Hand, (or run before, as the Dealer's Term is) and that he 
ſep a little higher than ordinary with his Feet, tis a ſhrewd 
Sign his Eyes are going to decay, or that he has ſome Inflam- 
mation either upon the outward or inward Coats of them; 

and tho! it be an eaſy Matter for Gentlemen to judge of the 
Soundneſs of the outward Parts of the Eye, yet it is very difh- 

cult for them to do ſo rightly of the inward, unleſs, as I have 

ſaid before, they will give themſelves the Trouble (or rather 

the Pleaſure) of ſtudying the Anatomy thereof, which may be 

learn'd in half a Day to Perfection; and then they would un. 

derſtand, whether the Diſtemper lay within the Reach of out. 

ward Application or no ; and if it did not, that the Blood and 

Humours are then to be corrected by Bleeding, Rowelling, 

Purging, &c, and thereby they might ſave much Expence to 
themſelves, as well as hinder the poor Creature from the tor. 

turing Application of corroſive Powders, Eye-Waters, Oc. 

which ignorant Grooms and Farriers conſtantly apply, having 

„no other Notion of the Diſtempers of this Organ of the Body, 
than as if they were all ſeated upon the outward Parts, fuch ay 

the horny Coat, &c. and therefore perfectly deſtroy a Horſe; 

Eyes, which were, before ſuch Perſon meddled with them, 

curable: And therefore I infift upon it, that when the Di. 

eaſe is ſituate outwardly or upon the Outſide of the Globe of 

the Eye, nothing is more proper or efficatious than the Oirt- 

ment for fore Eyes before preſcribed ; nor need a Perſon uſe any 

Thing elfe outwardly, provided he has Patience to wait the ne- 

eeſſary and due Time for Cure, which may be longer or ſhorter, 

according to the Urgency of the Symptoms: For as the Eye is 

à⁊ part of the Body conſtantly imbrued with Moiſture, and of {i 

Too much Neceſſity often moved, I ſay theſe two Things greatly retard 
Moiſture the Cure of their Diſtempers; for nothing hinders the uniting | 
hinder the or healing of Wounds more than Moifture and Motion, as ma? 
healing of be experimentally found by any who have Cuts or Sores upon [4 
| Wounds, the Eyes, Lips, Joints, &c. | 5 
The Greeks There are about forty ſeven Diſtempers reckon'd by the 
account 47 Greeks that affect human Eyes, but it is ſcarce worth while to 
Diſtempers mention them in this Place, becauſe Brute Creatures are ſub- Þ# 
rated ject only to a few of them; and the Reaſon why Horſes never 
Why have the Defect in their Eyes call'd Strabi/mus or ſquint eyed, is 
Horſes do becauſe their Eyes are a good Way aſunder, and ſufficiently Þ* 
not ſquint. parted or ſeparated by the Prominency or bunching out of the 
| Forehead. This, I fay, keeps them in ſuch a Situation, that? 
they cannot croſs one another, or, in other Words, Viſion is | 

not perform'd au travers, as the French call it. - 

It may not, perhaps, be amiſs, if I ſay ſomething of this 

unſeemly Diforder of the Eye, altho' the Creature I treat moli- 

ly of in theſe Pages be not ſubject to it. = 
| | | A öͤtrß, 


"J flu RO VE D. 
ew d A Strabiſmus or Strabofity is a Diſtortion of one of the Eyes, Squinting, 
am. or both in reſpect to one another, or a tranſverſe Viſton, com-'vhat Re 
em; woniy call'd Squinting. It proceeds From an unequal Acton 


the of the Muſcles of the Eye. Infants eaſily contract this Diſtem- 
li. per, ſometimes by Neglect of the Nurſes who place the Cradle 


have in an ill Poſture towards the Window, or letting the Child wear 
thee BY peaked Caps which come over the Forchead. 

y be Young Perſons alſo fall into this Diſtemper, either by an ill 
| un. Uſe of their Eyes, or by Contagion, to wit, by looking upon 
out. & others troubled with the ſame Diſorder. So that from hence it 


lang may be judged how improper it is to put out a Child to a ſquin- 
ling, ing Nurſe, or to let them play with Children who have this 
e to Defect; for they are almoſt ſure to learn it, eſpecially if they 
tor. keep Company for any confiderable Time with others who 
69, MY fquint. And it is the ſame as to ſome other Habits, which are 
2 caſily (and as it were without our Knowledge or Obſervance) ac- 


3. 
FI 
IBN 


Body, aquired; more particularly the Defett of Speech call'd Stam- 

ch a . mering, which is often communicated from the Parent to the 

orſe; Child, from one Child to another, and from the Tutor to his 

them, WE Pupil. And when once this Defect is acquired, it is hard to 

Di. be remov'd, becauſe it requires Time and Perſeverance, and is 

be of not done, but by accuſtoming one's felf to a quite contrary 

Oint. Habit. For, as Stammering proceeds from a too haſty Pro- Tn Pefect 

ſe ay nunciation, or putting one's Words too cloſe or crowded, it 15 of Stammer- 
((like all other Diſeaſes of the Body) to be removed by its con- ing account- 


L any Perſon ſtammer, whom I kept Company with, provided 
they did not keep a good Guard upon themſelves, and were 
apprized of the Trick before-hand. | 


ther, or any Thing ſet to it in the Shape of Pipes or Tubes, 
= about three or four Inches long, to look thro' in the Day-time, 
and in the Night to have the Eyes tied up with a Handker- 
chief: But then this Method muſt be purſued for ſome conſider- 

able Space of Time, otherwiſe there will be a Relapſe, and 
according as the Defe& has been of a longer or ſhorter Date, 
ſo does it require a Continuance of the Ule of the Maſk. 

I have ſometimes ordered a very large Noſe of Paſteboard 
nat to be fix d to ſomething over the Forehead, which has entirely 
is | 4 cured People of Squinting; for the main Buſineſs is to keep 
the Eyes parted ſufficiently, ſo that they may not (as it were) 
23 croſs one another, by the Right Eye's looking at an Object 
upon the Left, and the Left Eye upon one on the Right 
Hand: Therefore tis beſt not to look upon an Object even 
before you, when troubled with this Defect, but rather to turn 
the Head a little ſideways; for the Noſe muſt be an exceeding 
| | „ big 


trary, which is a ſlow and ſtudied Utterance or Delivery of ed for, and 
3 Speech. And ſo far I am fatisfy'd that I could eaſily make '** Cure. 


EZ Squinting may be eaſily cured, if the Perſon will only conſent Squinting 
to wear a Maſk over the Forehead, with two Pieces of T.ca- ccd. 
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big one to part the Eyes in two, if one look upon an Object 
right forward. 


I ſhall now proceed to give my Opinion * Colds, or What 
the F arriers term Mor- . 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Colds, or (what. Farriers call ) Mor: gude. 


2 i HE Word Mer fendre i in French ſignifies Cold upon Heat, 


and therefore our Farriers retain the Term, as Monſi- 
eur Solleyſell made uſe of it firſt; and would have us un- 
derſtand by it, that it is melted Greaſe, or a Foundring 
in the Body, as De Grey has it. But is no other than this, to 
wit, when a Horſe has been rid hard, and heated, and cools 
too ſuddenly, ſo that the Pores of his Hide are conſtipated or 
ſhut in a haſty Manner, inſomuch that the Materia Perſpirabi. 
lis is hinder'd from going off in the uſual Courſe. Therefore 
as the Lungs and Brain of Animals are from their very Con- 
texture, or Make, moſt ſuſceptible of Impreſſion, the Enemy 
is fixed ſometimes upon one, ſometimes upon the other of theſe i 
ſo noble Parts of the Body. 
Mr. Gib/on ſays, that Cold, or Morfoundri ing. is a a Stagna 


tion of the Pores ; but this Gentleman ſurely. has not rightly 


underſtood what is meant by the Term. Indeed if he had 
faid that cold is occaſion'd by the perſpirable Matter's (which Wt 
ſhould have gone off by the Pores of the Skin) ſtagnating in 
the Body, I ſhould have agreed with him: But his next Re- 
mark makes ſufficient Amends for this Miſtake, when he ſays, 
5 that Colds are often occaſion'd thro' Neglect of Rubbing BR 
* off the Sweat after hard Exerciſe, which ſtrikes a Chill: | 
„ neſs and Damp over the whole Body.“ £7 

This is a very juſt Obſervation ; and he who will not lend a Þ* 


helping Hand to rub a Horſe clean and dry, and cloath him 2 


up after he has rid him hard, in my Thoughts, deſerves to 
trudge on Foot rather than ever mount this uſeful Creature. 
But ſuch unthinking and careleſs Men there are, and ſtill I be- 
lieve will be, who can ride a poor dumb Creature moſt un.. 


mercifully for twenty or thirty, nay, ſometimes forty or fifty z | 
Miles together, without ever a Bait, and after giving him a þ= 


_ Laſh or two over his Buttocks with their Whip, turn $3 


im over to the Care ofa drunken lazy Fellow, who has no? 
more Humanity than themſelves, till ſuch Time as they have | 7 
Occaſion to mount next Morning. And, it may be, the poo! Þ þ 
Horſe undergoes almoſt the ſame Fate for two or three Days 
ſucceſſively, by which, if he had not a good deal of Meat iu, 
him, as the Saying is, before he ſet out, tis ten to one but le“ 


falls into ſome dangerous Diſtemper afterwards. 1 mt | 


arrOVED 
I myſt not omit what the laſt mention'd Author ſays with re- 
lation to the Air affecting Horſes with Colds. He tells us, 
« that ſometimes many of the Symptoms will happen (I ſuppoſe 


= < he means Symptoms of a Cold) when the Air is too much ra- 


3 


have been quite of a different Opinit 


« rified and thin; for by that Means its Preſſure is not ſuffici- 


ent to force the Blood thro” the ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs, 


« but will occaſion a Stagnation there, and cauſe a Difficulty 
« of Breathing, which will be accompanied with a Cough, 
INE. nit e Pres 

Now any Man who has 


of this Part of Natural Philoſophy ; for if he had not, he would 
; becauſe when the Air 
is moſt rarified or thin, it is then moſt flaſtic, or preſſes harder, 
or with more Weight, upon all Bodies. And this may be eaſi- 


y ſeen by any one, (who has not had the Opportunities of ſee- 


ing Experiments in Philoſophy) if a Bladder half filled with 


Wind, and tied, be held near the Fire, ſo as the Air within it 


may be rarified, how it will fill and ſtretch enough to burſt out 
its Sides; or if he only obſerves the Working of the Barometer, 
(or Quick-Silver in the Weather-Glaſs) he will find that when 
the Air is thinneſt, (as Mr. Gibſon calls it, ) it then approaches 


the neareſt to what we may term pure Air, and that therefore 
it is the more ſpringy or elaſtic ; and by its perpendicular Preſ- 


ſure at ſuch Times, it forces up the Mercury in the Tube, to 


| the greateſt Height: So that in the Main, we have a greater 


Preflure of Air upon the Surface of our Bodies, when the Air is 
thin, and not agitated by Winds, &c. than we can poſſibly 
have otherwiſe. | ' | 
Furthermore, I ſay, that the Air within our Bodies, (and no 
doubt but there is a conſiderable Portion,) bears an Equality 
with the Spring of the Air without ; and when dirty foul Wea- 
ther is coming on, the Air within our Blood-Veſlels muſt be- 


come leſs elaſtick, whereby the Blood moves more Slow and 
. Languid; and it is then we fell thoſe wandering Pains of the 
Rheumatiſm, &c. ſo often complained of by old People of 


Fourſcore, whoſe Bodies are by conſtant Obſervation, become 
good Weather-Glaſſes. But to return. EE 
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the leaſt Notion of Pneumaticks or Mr. Gibſor:'s 
the Properties of the Air, may ſee that Mr. Gibſon was ignorant. 8 of 

| 0195S erro- 
' NEOUS. 


I have ſaid that a Cold is Perſpiration obſtructed, and that it A Stomach- 


ſubject to Diſorders of the Nerves which occaſion Coughing, as 


Man. yet they often have a Stomach-Cough, or, IL would ſay, 
2 Diſorder at the Stomach, which makes them Cough much, 
and this moſtly proceeds from Worms, Bots, &c. lodged there, 
or a little lower in the Inteſtines or Guts. es 


| moſtly affects the Brain or Lungs ; for Horſes are not ſo much Cough. 


The Cure of a Stomach-Cough conſiſts, in giving the Horſe The Cure. 


3 {ach Things as deſtroy Worms; theſe are Mercurius Dulcis, 
3 -Ethiops Mineral, or the like; but if you give the firſt, let it be 


H 4 about 


PILE Dh 


about a Drachm in Powder for a Doſe, mixed in a little Paſte 
or rather ſome of my Cordial Ball in an Evening; and the next 
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Gen give him 4 Purge, of an Ounce of Aloes ; an Ounce of Þ 
f ö 


Cream of Tartar ; and half an Ounce of Senna in Powder ; make 
this into two Balls with Syrup of Buckthorn, and give it the 
Horſe in the common Way. The Mercurius Dulcis and P 

ſhould be given once a Week for three Turns, and I think that 


may be ſufficient ; but mind you never give a Horſe cold Water 1 


when he purges, for thoſe who do are meer Ignoramus 's, and 
Cannot give any good Reaſon for their Proceedings; only they'll 
tell you perhaps every Horſe will not drink warm Water, 
though 1 think there are few, but will (with a little Oatmeal) 
drink ſifficiently : Yet if they ſtill refuſe, never fear letting 
them faſt, rather than oblige them with cold Water, for Rea. 
fons too plain to ſet down more than once; and I believe I haye 
already made mention of them, under the Difcourſe upon Purg. 
ing, Bleeding, c. 4 5 . 
*  AEthiops Mineral is a very fafe Medicine for the Worms, 
either in Man or Beaſt, but muſt be continued for ſome Time, 
at leaſt a Fortnight ; half an Ounce a. Day in ſcalded Bran, if 
the Horſe will eat it, if not, give it him in his Oats after they 
are ſprinkled with Water... . | 
There is not any occaſion for Purging after the Atbioh, 
though there is after the Mercurius Dulcis; for if you did not 
do this, you would in all likelihood raiſe a Salivation ; for 
Horſes eafilier ſalivate than Men, provided the Doſe is in pro- 
portion, by reaſon of the pendent Situation of the Head. 
After the Uſe of Worm-Medicines, let the Horſe have ſome 
Stomachic-Drench given him, ſuch as the following. 

The Cordial Take Turmeric, one Ounce ; Saffron, one Drachm ; Long Pej- 
' Stomach- per, tæuo Drachms; Anniſeed, one Ounce ; powder all theſe, and 
Drench. „i em in half a Pound of Treacle, and a Quart of warm Al, 

r a Doſe; which may be uſed thrice a Week, for a Forinight. 
Coughs fre. Tt is very frequent for Coughs to be ſo epidemical or univer- 
quently Epi- ſal, that few Men or Horſes miſs having their Share, more or 


demical, leſs; and this is owing to ſome peculiar Diſpoſition of the Air, 


which breeds ſuch Diſtempers; though I muſt frankly confeſs l 
am ignorant of the true Cauſe ; that is, whether it be occaſion- 
ed from InſeQs floating about in the Air, and carried from Place 
to Place by the Winds, (as a late Learned Author undertakes to 
prove;) or it is brought about by the Air's being more or leſs 
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impregnated with Nitrous Particles. I ſay, this is Matter of 


Controverſy ; yet if we can but find proper Remedies for all 
| Sorts of Coaghs or Colds, it is, one would think, abundantly 
ſufficient, without entring into many frivolous and idle Diſputes, 

How to of which there is no end. 


_—_ ur | If you would know whether a Horſe has newly taken Cold, 


be newly feel between his Jaws, and if there be no Swelling of the Glands, F 
| | 0. 


taken. 


thiofs, 
id not 
; for 
1 pro- 


ſome 


Pep- 


„ and 
rhe, 


niver- 
Ore or 


afion- 


or Kernels of the Throat, Fon may ſu 


© ſecing they are more or leſs attended: wit] 
obſtructed perſpirable Matter cauſes a Commotion in the Blood, 
WY this Operation mult certainly be very ſeaſonable, if (as I have 
ach it be performed in the Beginning of the Diftemper, before 
Nature has pointed out. ſome other Way to diſcharge the E- 


5 nemy. = 6 eder pe e 2 
Moderate Ex ciſe next takes Place, which, along with 
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Noſtrils, and often make ſad 
chat it is proper to fill the Manger with Straw ; and when you 
feed a Horſe that has a Running at his Noſe, wipe it clean as 
well as his Manger; neither ſhould he have much Hay given 
him at once, for his Breathing (at this Time) will taint it, and 
bring on a Sickneſs at his Stomach, if he feeds upon it any Time 
together, 

n Al, 


as a general one in this Caſe. 
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ou may ſe it has not been 
he rattle in his Breathing, it is a 


long upon him likewiſe if he rattle in hie Bre 
Sign the Diſtemper is in its firſt Stage, or if (when he drinks) 


BY the Water comes more than common through his Noſtrils. 


Bleeding is moſt proper in the Beginning of almoſt all Colds, The Cure. 
on nes _— * ; for as the 


N ry 0 - 


WY warm Water and, Oatmeal, and a few. of my Cordial Balls, (as 


* 4 % 


I preſcribed in my;Notes upon the Packer Farrier) is, without 
5 — other Helps, the beſt Method of Cure. 


The Balls ſhould. be given in the Quantity of two Ounces every Directions 


x Morning, when you. take the Horſe out upon his Exerciſe till for Feeding | 


a Horſe in a 


ſuch Time as the Diſeaſe be quite conquered ; though I muſt Cold. 
W not omit adviſing the Reader, that warm Cloathing, eſpecially 
Wabout the Head and Throat, very much contributes towards 
bringing the Diſtemper to a Criſis or a Head, which may be 
known from the Diſcharge by the Noſtrils: For a Horſe dif- 
fers from a Man in this, that they do not cough up the Pas or 


Corruption by the Mouth, but throw it out all through the 
naſty work in the Mangers, ſo 


The Hay ſhould be exceedingly well ſhaked from Duſt, Ec. 


and ſprinkled with Spring or River Water a little; for 1 have 
found by Experience, that dry Hay prolongs this Diſorder, and 
hinders the Cold from Breaking, as it is called, ſo ſoon as it 
e Air, would do otherwiſe. | 

\feſs 1 


Scalded Bran is alſo proper in moſt Colds, and this muſt be ScaldedBran, 


given (I mean put into the Manger) hot: for the Steam of it proper in a 
Place does not a little conduce towards a Cure, by ſetting the Noſe a Su 
kes to 
or leſs | 
ter of 
for all | Flaftis a ſure Sign the offending Matter affects the Brain. 
dantly F* 
putes, 


running, from which Symptom a Horſe finds the firſt Eaſe- 


ment, for till then he will be dull and heavyſom, and hang his 
Head into his Manger, and ſometimes run at his Eyes; which 


As it is very likely that a Horſe which runs at the Noſe, 


; muſt ſwallow with his Oats or Hay, a good deal of the Pas or 
23 corrupted Matter, it may be adviſeable (after the Diſtemper is 
Cold, BY 
lands, 


gone off) to adminiſter a Purge. The following may be taken 


Take 
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ter a Cold. 
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A Purge af- Take Ales Caballine; commonly call” 4 Horſe: Alves, one Ounce: 


.of Socotrine Alves, half an Ounce ; Glauber Salt, one Ounce, 


Oil of Anniſeed, two Drachms ; Syrrup of Saffron, one Ounce, 
beat theſe well together, and if the Maſs be ſoft, work into ita 


little Flour of Brimſtone, and give it the Horſe in tao Balli. 


Bleeding 
moſtly ne- 
ceſlary, 


This ſhould be repeated every ten Days, as the Horſe is able 
to bear it; though I think two of them ſufficient, unleſs he i 
very full of Fleſh. ' And as I have ordered him to be bled in 


— + bet wo WWqc Pm 


the firſt Stage of this Diſtemper, I muſt here again repeat the 1 


ſame Directions, to remind the Reader of ſuch neceſſary Eva. 


cuation; and that it be done to ſome Purpoſe, that is, not: 


Quart at a Time, but two or three Quarts, or rather more if 
the Horſe can bear the Loſs of ſo much; ànd there are few but 
will, ſeeing they have ſo great a Quantity in the Body as before 
obſerved ; though if a good Quantity be taken away at two or 


three Operations, ſuppoſe every Day once; two Quarts the fir 


De Grey's 


Method for LE 
a Cold in the it the beſt Thing which can be preſcribed, (I ſuppoſe he mean Wn 


Head. 


Day, three Pints the ſecond, and a Quart the third, it is bel 

JJ... Ä 
There is one Thing ordered by De Grey, which he tells us he 

had from a famous Marſhal or French Farrier, and that he hold; 


in the height of the Diſtemper ;) it is this. 

“Take a ſmall Quantity of freſt Butter, and Brimftone 
* made into a fine Powder ; work them together well, till they 
become of a deep yellow Colour; then take two long Gook 
„ Feathers, and anoint them with the Ointment to the very 
* Quills, on either Side; which done, roll them in more Poy- 
5 der of Brimſtone, and ſo put them up each Noftril one; and 
at the But-end of the Quills put a ſtrong Packthread, which 
* muſt be faſtened over the Horſe's Poll, like the Headſtall of 


a Bridle; and then ride him up and down moderately, for 


the Space of an Hour or longer, and it will provoke him to 


* ſnort or ſnuffle forth off his Noſe and Head much of the con- 


« Maſhes and white-Water, for four or five Days.” 


Now for my Part, notwithſtanding the Encomiums De Grey 3 ; 
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gealed Filth; then tie him to the Rack an Hour, after which 2 
* draw forth the Feathers; keep him warm, and give him 


is pleaſed to paſs upon this Method, I think the Butter and! 


Brimſtone are ridiculous ; for there is not any Thing in either! 
of them, which provokes the Horſe to ſnort or ſneeze ; there- 
fore we are to attribute the Good (if any) it does, wholly to the 
Feathers, which, by tickling and irritating the Olfactory or FY 
Smelling Nerves ſpread about in the Noſtrils, cauſe Sneezing: Þ 
Vet in my Thoughts, there are ſeveral Things may be thouglt Þ 
of, under the Tribe or Claſs of Sternutatories or Sneezing Po- 
ders, that will anſwer the End better, and with much leſs Un-. 
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eaſineſs than the Gooſe Quills, — 


houglt 
Y Pow- 


times 


How | 
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. How a Medicine occaſions the Convulſive Motion, termed Sneezing 
W Sneezing or Snorting, in Brutes as well as Human Creatures, 1 
js not at all difficult to underſtand : For the Fibres and Mem- 
branes within-ſide the Noſtrils are extremely ſenſible: What- 
ſoever therefore ſtimulates them, makes them Contract, and 
thereby pull thoſe Parts they have any Communication with, 
which by Degrees, brings on that general Convulſive Shake, 
Irhat throws off the irritating Matter. | 
Every one's own Experience demonſtrates, and beſt explains 
to: himſelf, how this is produced; and likewiſe manifeſts the 
great-Influences which may be communicated over the whole 
Body, by the Communication of Fibres, from an almoſt un- 
headed Senſation upon the leaft Part. 
The: Salutary Effects of this forcible Concuſſion of the 
whole Body, are very conſiderable. There are many Glands 


RISE IE 5 3 


Nor Kernels about the Head, deſtined for the Separation of very 
Nviſcid and mucous or ſlimy Subſtances; by which Means 


many Sinus's or Cavities, of ſome Service in the Animal Oeco- 
Wnomy, are frequently ſo ſtuffed with ſuch Matter, as not to 
give that Room to ſome of the Veſſels, as it is their Office to 


o; whereby the Circulating Fluid in ſome Parts makes them 


ioo turgid or full, which upon many Accounts will occaſion 
uneaſy Senſations, Pains, Giddineſs, and other Diſtempers fre- 


quently experienced in the Head. | 

Buy a particular Conformation, the Noſe receives and Diſ- 
charges many ſuch ſuperfluous Viſcidities or Foulneſſes. There- 
fore a Stimulus, from what we call Sternutatories, or com- 
2 monly Snuff, will provoke thoſe Parts to encreaſe ſuch Diſ- 
charges, whereby a troubleſome Load of Matter is drawn off, 
and the Head rendered briſk and lightſome. | 


But, beſides the Benefit the Head receives from ſuch a 


PDiſcharge, the whole Conſtitution or Frame of the Body is 
- 7 likewiſe ſo ſenſibly affected, that in many Caſes it is of Uſe 
as an Exerciſe ; and there is no Motion whatſoever, even not 
that of Vomiting, (though Horſes ſeldom vomit,) which ſo 
ſuddenly and forcibly ſhakes the whole Nervous Syſtem. So 
that in all Obſtructions of the finer Paſſages, particularly of 
che Nervous Fluid, whatſoever produces Sneezing muſt be of 
great and fingular Advantage. 
Practice confirms this in many Inſtances of Paralytick, Apo- 
2 plectick, and Lethargick Caſes; where this Motion rouſes, 
and enlivens as it were, the ſluggiſh Spirits, and by ſhaking 
the moſt remote Fibres, aſſiſts their proper Juices in Circula- 
tion, which before ſeemed to ſtagnate, or not to irritate the 
Fibres enough, to maintain the natural Elaſticity: And of 


« 3 24 


ſs Un- 


And common Expertence and 


ſuch great Efficacy is this Convulſive Motion, that it is ſome- 
:s procured (in Human Bodies) on purpoſe to forward 
Delivery, and with good Succeſs. 


How. 
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accuſtomin 
one's ſelf 
to taking 


Snuff, 


A Cold in 
the Head, 


The Cure, 


the Head. 


5 trimental, is not directiy to my preſent Purpoſe to determine, 
but thus far it may not be amiſs to inform thoſe who comp) 


Diſorder is often protracted, to the no ſmall Danger of the 1 


adviſed. The Powder is this. 
The Sneez- 3 
ing Powder Ounce; white Hellebore, one Drachm, Powder them well, ani 


for Colds in lech them in a Bottle cloſe flopp'd, for Uſe. 


5 The Art of FARRIE RV 
TheFollyof How far the Cuſtum of taking Snuff is ſerviceable or de 


too much with it as a Faſhion, that they thereby put it out d 
their Power to receive any Benefit from ſuch Things as a Me. 
dicine, whenſoever there may be Occaſion for ſuch Help; 
For continually ſtimulating thoſe Parts with hot pungen i 
Snuffs, makes them by s grow as it were callous c 
bard and horny, and much leſs ſenſible, which all Snuff- taken 
experience; being not provoked to Sneezang, if they tak 
ever ſo much, when one Pinch of the ſame would immediate WE 
ly operate upon a Stranger to it. „ 
There is another Inconveniency alſo from this Practice, au 


chat is ſpoiling the Appetite ; for moſt of the common S nuf 
are Tobacco of one kind or other, whereof ſome will pi 
down the Throat into the Stomach, eſpecially. in thoſe wil 
take much, whence it deſtroys their natural Appetite, as may 1 


of them confeſs to find by Experience, altho they cannot h 
prevail'd upon to leave it off. But for ſuch who imagine ca 
tinual taking Snuff to be neceſſary or beneficial for then, 

many Things in liquid Forms would much more properly . 
{wer their Intention; ſuch as Sal Volatile Oleoſum, dilui 
with ſomething proper, as Spirit of Lawender, or the like Wn 
where it is of itſelf too ſtrong. But it is to be fear'd no alu Wa 
tary Regard can obtain ſuch Reformation, unleſs that ldd 
Faſbion would vouchſafe a Sanction thereto. Now to return. 
If a Horſe has a Cold in his Head, I think it may mt 
eaſily be known from the rattling Noiſe he makes in Breai- 
ing; and it is my Opinion, that Patience and warm Cloathing Wi 
are very requiſite in this Caſe, by reaſon the Matter of the B; 
ſtemper requires Time to aſſemble or gather. together in ſuc 
Quantity, as that it may, with the greateſt Eaſe to Nature, b 
diſcharged thro' the Noſe. But we are ſuch uneaſy Mortal, i 
that we have not Patience to wait Nature's Leiſure, but rather 
force her beyond her beneficent Deſigns ; inſomuch that the 


Sick. | bY 
I fay then, let the Horſe's Body and Head be well cover(Þt 
with Cloths for a conſiderable Time, and when his Noſe be- 
gins to diſcharge ever ſo little, it is proper to blow thro'a 
Quill up his Nottrils ſome of the following Sneezing-Powder, þ# 
which may be repeated twice or thrice a Day, *'till the Run- | 
ning gradually ceaſe ; all which Time let him have warm Wa- 
ter and Oatmeal, with Maſhes and ſprinkled Hay, as before 


Take of the Leawes of the Herb Aſara Bacca dried, half an 1 


4 


There are a Number of Recipe's for Colds, both in Solleyſell, ; 


' 
* 


or de Bund wille, De Grey, Mr. Markham, and Mr. Gibſon ; but as 

rmine; I have look'd them over, I think they are not any of them 

comp worth tranſcribing, or giving my Opinion upon: For Bleeding, 

t out of BE F.verci/e, good Dreſſing, warm Cloathing, proper Feeding, as — = 

2 Me WW before ſpoken of, will, along with the Uſe of my Cordial Ball curingColdss 
Helps: |WWhcreafter preſcribed, perform a Cure; unleſs the Cough be a 

ungen Conſumptive one, or that the Glandules or Kernels, call'd 

lous c ";tuitary or Phlegmy, fituated about the upper Part of the 

_ aws and Throat, be much infected. Here follows the Cor- 

Y | tate , Ball. | | BR” | | 
dia Take Anniſeed, Caraway Seed, and greater Cardamoms finely The Cordiad 


, 
I 2 
Wag 
{ DE 
7 5 
LP 
7 
Be 


"Snuk 


1 : Ft 
25 
be 


ocoder d, each one Ounce ; Flower of Brimſtone, tævo Ounces; Ball for 
7 urmerick in fine Powder, one Ounce and a half; Saffron, tavo Colds. 

BE Drachms ; Sugar-Candy, four Ounces ; Spaniſh Juice diſſolved in 
fap-Water,, (or for .want of fuch, Rain-Water will de,? 


fe wh w Ounces 3 Oil of Anni ſeed, half an Ounce ; Liquorice-Powder, 

15 many WL ve Ounce and half; Wheat-Flour, a ſufficient Quantity to make 

nnot E/ up into a fliff Paſte by beating all the Ingredients well in & 

ne Col; ortar. x; 

r then I bave not made any material Alteration in this Cordial Bali 

yr 1 rom my Preſcription in the Pocket-Farrier, ſeeing I could not 
Hutel 


ie like, 


no ſal Wt 
at 14 


return, 
ay mol 


Breath * 
loathing Fo 
the D: 


in ſuch 


ture, h 


t rather 
that the 


r of the Leaves, Pomegranate Bark, and Diaſcordium, and ſyringe it the Noſe 


coverd 
loſe be. 
7 thr 0'3 5 


Powder, 


1e Run- Rt, 
rm Wa- 
s before 


half an 


vell, ani 1 
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ao it to Advantage; only when the Maſs grows dry by keep- 
ing, it may be proper to beat it up again with ſome ſweet F/o- 
Pence Oil, which will keep it moiſt a long Time together. 
I need not enter upon any Encomium upon the Properties 
Ver Effects of this Cordial Ball, ſeeing I have done it ſufficiently 
Jin my Notes upon Burdon; only this I muſt ſay farther in Fa- 
our of it, to wit, that it contains all the proper Ingredients 
t for a Cordial Drench, as the Farriers term it; ſo that you 
have only to take the Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg of it, and diſ- 
ſolve it in a Pint of White-wine, or for want of that, a Quart 
of Beer, and give it the Horſe, as Occaſion requires. 
3 Before I cloſe this Chapter, I ſhall only take Notice of a Mr. Gi3ſon's 
Preſcription of Mr. Gib/or's, in his Book of Farriery, Page ary to 
0c, to wit, that © if you make a Decoction of red Roſe ne 
* up the Noſtrils pretty often, it will hinder its turning to the turning to 
J Glanders ; and that Honey of Roſes will do the ſame.” the Glan- 
Now I am fatisfied, neither of theſe will be of any real Ser- _ 8 
vice more than warm Water, nay, perhaps they may not be ; 
ſo good; for the Intention of the Preſcription is as an Aſtrin- 
gent, fo that it will lock up and ſtop the proper Diſcharge 
from the Glands about the Throat, that is, if the Syringe 
throw it up ſo far; but I amr of Opinion it can ſcarely be in- 
EFjcfed fo as to reach the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, therefore it 
F favours more of Sound than Senſe. 
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40 AK WK.c-0 
Of Chef-. oundering, and broken-winded Horſes. 


HTE Word Fondre in French ſignifies to melt or liquih, 
0 and therefore the ancient Farriers would have us beliey 
that the Horſe's Greaſe is molten when he is Cheſt- founder 
but this Term is very dark and abſtruſe, foraſmuch as a Pera 
cannot form any true Idea of the Diſtemper from it. F 
Moſt Authors agree in this, to wit, that Cheſt-founderin WP: 
proceeds from too hard Labour whereby the Horſe becom MF 
ſurfeited, ſo that in the main it is no more than a ſevere Coly 
and therefore to be managed accordingly. of 
The Signs of this Diſtemper are a ſtaring Coat, and Hen 
ing of the Flanks more than common. Mr. G:4/o» mention 
Starting with Pain as often as he offers to move, to be one oP 
the Symptoms of Cheſt-foundering ; but I imagine that Au 
thor had form'd ſuch a Notion of this Diſorder as might le 
him into the Miſtake, for I could never obſerve ſuch 'Startin 
with Pain, c. more peculiar to the Cheſt-founder'd Hor 
than any other. | 
In the firſt Place, I recommend Bleeding according to1 
Horſe's Strength, Age, &c. to eaſe his Difficulty of Breat: 
ing; but as to opening the Flank Veins, or thoſe on the Inf 
of the Thigh, to make Revulſion, (as Mr. Gibſon: adviſes, [MR 
don't believe there is much in it, for Reaſons before aſſigii 
under the Term Rewulfion. | S 
As Cheſt-founder'd Horſes are moſtly Coſtive, and of ii 
hot and dry Habit, ſoft Food is moſt proper, I mean ſuch a 
will give the Stomach leaſt Trouble (if I may be allow'd h 
Expreſſion) to digeſt it; ſuch is boiPd Barley, Oats gro 
rough, warm Water with a good deal of "Oatmeal in it, ant 


the like. What I mean by warm Water, is a pretty Quant 


of cold Water, to which you may add a little hot Water, ſoz 
to make it Milk-warm ; for if a Horſe be uſed to Water mor ũ 


than juſt warm, he will not drink any cold for ſome conſider i 
able Time afterwards. b 

I cannot ſee any Occaſion for Clyſters, unleſs the Horſe h 
(according to the Farriers Term) burnt up in his Body; if ©, Je 
indeed, he may have the following. | te 


Q, on: Take Pellitory of the Wall, and Mallow Leaves, each thru 
Clyſter. 


Handfuls; Fenugreek-Seed bruiſed, and Anni ſeed, each one Our. 
Boil theſe avell in a Gallon of Water to three Quarts; then ad, 
of the Electuary call d Caryocoſtinum, teu Ounces, (whit 
you buy for about four Pence per Ounce, ) and three Ounces i 
common Oil; for 'tis not material what Oil it be that is uſed in- 

= | Clyſter, ÞY 


Clyſters, ſeeing the Part into which they are injected will make 
no Diſtinction between Florence-Oil and common Plaiſter-Oil. 
If you add a little common Salt, it will cauſe the Clyſter to 
operate ſooner, . by the pungent Particles irritating the inner 
Membranes of the Rectum or Straight-Gut, and promoting 


iquif, that vermicular Motion of the Inteſtines call'd Periſtalticł. 

lie cannot preſcribe any Thing better than the Cordial Ball to 
derbe uſed thro' all the Stages of this Diſtemper, which will, with 
Perl the Method above, good clean Hay, warm Cloathing, and 


ing well litter'd up in a large Stall, with the Help of mode- 
Fate Exerciſe (for ſome conſiderable Time) reſtore the Horſe to 


bt 


RE 


— 


derin £ 
econ; ! Health and Vigour. _ | 

e Cou There is very often a grand Miſtake among Farriers, to A grand 
it, that when the Horſe goes with much Pain and Uneaſineſs 2 Wa 
Hen About his Shoulders and fore Parts, they conclude him foun- er,, 
ent er d in his Body; whereas tis ten to one, the Cauſe of ſuch 
one ofEFainful Movement lies in the Hoof, and is what theſe Fellows 


nat A all Hoof-foundering ; tho' the Word Hoof-foundering is Non- 


3 


cht l enſe if render'd into our Language, which would be Hoge 
tarin nolten; and that there is no ſuch Quantity of Greaſe in a 
Hod orſe's Hoof whereby it can be molten by hard Exerciſe, ſo 


to deſerve the Name of Hoof-founder, I need not be at 
Ihe Pains to explain. Therefore I ſhall ſhew my Notions of 


18 toi e! ö 
hat the Farriers term Hof- founder, when J come to treat of 


Breath 


e Ini he Diſeaſes of the Hoof. | | 
riſes) [RL Broken Wind and Purſivencſs in Horſes is what in human Broken 
aſlipn! Treatures we call Aihmaticꝶ and Pthificky. Wind and 


The Cauſe of Purſiveneſs and broken Wind proceeds from 3 
e Cauſe. 


EY. 
7 
1 
"0" 
7; 
| 0 bf 5 


zurfeiting, hard Exerciſe upon a full Belly, Riding a Horſe 
ſuch x {to Water when he is hot and ſweats; and laſtly from obſti- 
w'd th Pate Colds ill cured. | | 
gran need not be tedious in enumerating the Signs or Symp- The Signe. F 
it, au ems of Purſiveneſs and broken Wind, by reaſon every one 
Juantiy Hay eaſily perceive the Diſorder, if a Horſe be only trotted 


r, ſob Harply to and fro; for it is a frequent, difficult and ſhort Reſ- 


er mor ! Piration, join'd with a Kind of hiſſing or whiſtling Sound, 
onſider: Ind a Cough, eſpecially after drinking cold Water. And 
þ orſes are, in this Particular, more liable to Purſiveneſs than 
Jorſe b Men are to Aſthma's, becauſe their prone Poſture occaſions 
if 0, te Guts to preſs continually againſt the Diaphragm or Mid- 
ff, which of Conſequence muſt hinder the Lungs from ex- 
* thu anding themſelves, or in other Words, they are expanded or 
2 Ounct, 4 retch'd with more Difficulty than in Man, who is in a per- 
ben adi Pendicular or upright Poſture. And that this is the Caſe, 
{avhid : ole who are Aſthmatick find by Experience, that when they 
unces F to Bed they breathe with greater Trouble, and are obliged 
uſedin | lie high with the Head, that the Bowels may not preſs the 
21y ters, FY riff againſt the Lungs, and hinder their eas | | | 
2. : | cannot | 
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A difficult 


The Art of FARRIERY 
I cannot ſay, but it is ſomething difficult for a Perſon (ng 


Matter to fk ill'd in Diſtempers) to diſtinguiſh between à purſive Horſe 


diftinguiſh 
between 

'a Cold 

and broken 
Wind. 


and one which has newly taken Cold: But if he only take No. 
tice, that upon Motion there will be a hifling whiſtling Sound, 
and greater Heaving of the Flanks than in common Colg, 
he will eaſily know the Difference. Beſides, the Cough dog 
not ſound ſo deep in Purſiveneſs, but on the contrary is a ſhox 
tickling one, as if it were ſeated at the upper Part of th 


| Larynx or Wind-pipe ; tho' indeed it is ſeated moſtly in th 


Skirts in Water. 


and at laſt died. 


enough; but 1 fear De Grey tells the Story too much in Favor 


The Cure. 


occaſion d, as he believed, from hard Riding after a Pack I 


them be, once every other Day, impregnated with half ag 


Lungs, where there are watry Tubercles or little Bladders, au 
often flatulent or windy 'Tumours, 8 

De Grey tells us of a young Horſe he had under his Care i 
a Conſumption of the Fleſh, (as he calls it,) which had ben We 


Hounds, and afterwards ſuffering him to go up to the Sad: Wt 


In fine, the Caſe baſed poor De Grey; but he open'd th We 
Horſe when dead, and told his Owner, that the Man who } 
the Nag in teaching to amble had given him the Diſtempe, 
by riding him when hot into cold Water; for that the cor 
being very full of Fleſh, the Fat about his Belly, Briſket, Ri; 
and Sides, was ſo caked and harden'd that it never could be 
diſſolved ; therefore he by ſlow Degrees dwindled off his Flel, 


Now this Account may to ſome People ſeem probable 


of his own Abilities, when he would have us believe him d. 
moſt a Conjurer, in gueſſing that the Ambler had rid de 
Horſe into cold Water in the Circumſtances aforeſaid ; n 
did this Farrier- know perhaps, that there is a Difference b 
tween Adeps and Pinguedo ; the firſt ſignifying the ſoft fam 
Subſtance, and the latter what we call Suet, or the harder pat 
of the Fat. Therefore in the Caſe De Grey cites, the ſoft fai 
Subſtance was-all conſumed, (as it really is in all Conſum 
tive Caſes,) and nothing was left but the Pinguedo or Sue, 
which when a Horſe dies lean, is generally of a yellowiſh Cy 
lour. I ſay, this made De Grey form the whimfical Notiond 
the Horſe's Fat being frozen or congealed to ſuch a Degm 
that the ſame never diſſolved again. Z 
I am pretty well convinced that more Stir and Noiſe is ma 
about Arcanumsand Noftrums or Secrets for the Cure of Broke- 
Winded and Purſive Horſes, than there is any real FoundatnÞ 
for; yet there is no manner of Diſpute but ſuch Hortes may 
by good careful Management, be made of better Service tu 
otherwiſe they would: For Inſtance let the Water you gf 


Ounce of Salt Petre, and two Drachms of Sal Armonia, 3 
which will operate powerfully by Urine, and whatſoever ” 3 
tf 


tn wy fort 0er 


= IAU = ko . . 


able 


kept him from drinking for two or three Days, giving him 


IMPROVED. 

that, moſt certainly relieves Purſiweneſi in Horſes as well as 
Afthma's in Men. The following is ſometimes uſed, and may 
do for a while, till you can jockey your Neighbour with a 
Broken-winded Horſe in lieu of a ſound one. 2 


Take new Milk, one Quart; Florence Oil, mixed with the A Mixture 
Yolks of Eggs, four Ounces ; give him this Blood-warm, and P ce 
let his Hay be well ſhaked from Duſt, and ſprinkled with ' * © * 


Water moderately, becauſe if it is done overmuch, he will 
take a Diſtaſte at it, but if it be done ſparingly, it adds to the 
Sweetneſs and Flavour of it. | ; 


A Horſe that is Purſive or Broken-Winded ſhould eat what 


is of good Nouriſhment, and lies in a little Room ; that is, he 
ſhould have more Corn than Hay : For when a Horſe is 
obliged to fill his Belly with Hay, he muſt drink a deal of 


Water to dilute it, and make it fit for Digeſtion ; this 
| preſles harder upon the Lungs, &c. and adds to the Griev- 
= ance. Therefore let ſuch Horſes have much Corn, and little 
BY Hay always ſprinkled, if you expect them to perform a Jour- 


ney, and then their Lungs will have Room to expand and di- 
late themſelves ſufficiently. _ 


De Grey tells a merry Story of a Horſe cured of Purſive- De Grey's 
Cure for- 

Purſiveneſs 
or Broken- 


neſs, which is as follows, * a certain Groom (no doubt a wiſe 
% one) who had a Broken-Winded Horſe under his Care, 


© all that Time as much Hay and other Provender as he 
“would eat; then he leaped upon his Back and rode him to 


« Water, where he ſuffered him to drink his Fill; then he 
« clapped Spurs to him and galloped full ſpeed, till the poor 


* Creature fell down for want of Breath, and lay for ſome 
« time as if he was dead; as ſoon as he recovered Wind, the 
* Groom gave him more Water and gallop'd him a ſecond 
time till he fell, and ſo a third; (for no Number I ſuppoſe 


* 


* but an odd one would do with this Groom ;) well, when 


the Horſe had recovered his Wind a little, he fell to Cough- 
ing very much, (as well he might,) and by the violence of 


. | © the Shake, caſt out of his Wind-Pipe and Mouth, a Lum 


* of congealed Phlegmatick Stuff of a good bigneſs, after 
“ which the Gelding was freed from the Diſtemper.” 

This is what the laſt mention'd Author relates from a wer- 
thy honeſt Farrier, who had it from the very Groom himſelf 
who performed the Cure; but in my Opinion, the Story has 
need of better Atteſtation ; though if I had ſeen the Thing 
done myſelf, I ſhould never adviſe any one to put it in Prac- 
tice. I. 


As I have ſaid before, a ſpare Diet and that of good Nou- 


riſhment is moſt proper for ſhort, thick, or broken-winded 


Horſes; and Graſs is beſt of all, eſpecially ſuch as does not 


make them grow big in the Belly, as is the Nature of ſome 
: 1 
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The Art of FARRIERY 

Kinds of coarſe Benty Paſtures. So that by Care and Manage. 
ment, a Perſon may make a Horſe perform tolerably well 
though he is Thick-Winded ; but if he is not otherwiſe a vas 
luable one, I think it is a great Folly to keep tampering with 
him, for indeed there is no end on't ; therefore it is in vain 
for me to think of any Method of Cure, otherwiſe than as be. 
fore ſet down, ſeeing I have no Faith in any of the long Far- 
rago of Recipes contrived for ſuch Purpoſes ; and whoever 
lays out his Money upon the certain and infallible Cure for 
Broken-Winded Horſes, had muck better keep it in his Pocket, 
towards Purchaſing another Horſe, ſince that in preſent Pof. 
ſeſſion is not likely to do him much Service, Yet I am ap. 
prehenſive, that all I can ſay againſt giving Medicines for the 
Cure of Broken-Winded Horſes, will not have its due Weight; 
becauſe I know there are many who give Credit to every 
Thing they ſee writ down, provided there is only Probatum ef 
at the Cloſe of the Receipt. But the Family of the Wrong 
Heads is, and no doubt will be, a very numerous one, while 
the World endures; and there will be ſtill more Fools than WE 
Philoſophers, though there were twenty greater Men than Si , 
Jaac Newton, yet in Being, to inſtruct them. | 

Mr, Gib/on orders a Ball made with Gum Galbanum Amm- 
niacum, Burdock- Root, Flowers of Benjamin, and Sweet Oil, to 
be given four Qunces a Day at twice; and I cannat ſay bit 
the Compoſition is a good one, though there is not in the Bur. 
dock-Root much of a Pectoral Quality: But according to my 
Thoughts, this Ball would ſtand in five or fix Shillings a Day, 
at the Rate Ga/banum, Qc. now ſell. Therefore, unleſs the 
Horſe be a valuable one, I believe no Perſon will beſtow ſo 
much Money upoy..him when Purſive, eſpecially when there 
is ſo little Hopes of a Cure, according to our beſt Account 
and Obſervations, | | 
* I ſhall now proceed to a Deſcription of the Glanders, which 
the Farriers term Mourning of the Chine. 


| CHAP, XX, 
Of the Glanders or Mourning of the Chine. Z 
Cannot deſcribe the Glanders better than Mr. Gibſon has F. 


L done, to wit, © that it is a Flux or Running of corrupt 197 
Matter from the Noſe of a Horſe, which Matter is of di.. 
* ferent Colours; as White, Yellow, Green, or Black, ac- Þ 


* cording to the Degree of Malignity, or according as the Þ* 
* Diſtemper has been of long or ſhort continuance.” [2 
Our Ancient Farriers treat very oddly of this Diſeaſe, | 3 


imagining the Seat of it ſometimes in the Lungs, at other“ 


3 


« bh. 
rrupt 
f d. Þ # 
c, ac: 


© hs 3 Conſtitution of the Air, producing ſuch Diſorders ; I ſay let 
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times in the Brain, &c, and particularly De Grey tells us, 
« that before a Farrier can perfectly Cure the G/anders, he 
« muſt free the Horſe from manifold and ſundry Diſeaſes, 
« which accompany them ; ſuch as Conſumption of the Fleſh 
« and Lungs, Griefs and Aches in the Head, Inflammation 
« under the Joul, Diſeaſes in the Liver, Purſiveneſs, Hide- 
bound, Dropſy, Swelled Legs, c. | | 

Now out of all theſe, I know but one inſeparable Sign of 
the Glanders, to wit, Inflammation or Swelling of the Gland: 
about the Throat, and behind the Ears. And as to what 
Monſieur Solleyſell, Blundeville, and others, write about the 


* 


Maurning of the Chine or Conſumption of the Brain and Spi- 


nal Marrow, which runs all throw the Yertebre or Bones of 
the Neck, Back, Loins, &c. it is a pack of Nonſenſe; though 
indeed we have a Diſtemper in Human Bodies which goes by 
the name of Tabes Dorſalis, and implies a Waſting or Con- 
ſumption of the Spinal Marrow : But I believe this Term was 
moſtly in Uſe when the Knowledge of Phyfick was in its In- 
fancy ; for what the Ancients ſuppoſed to be a Waſting of the 
Marrow in the Back, was nothing more than a Gonorrhæa 
Simplex or Simple Gon, without any Virulency, or Infectious 
Quality in the Running ; and the Pain in this Caſe moſtly af- 


5 fefting the Loins, they therefore judged the Marrow to be 


waſting : But to return to the Glanders in Horſes, 

I take Mr. Snape's Account of the Glanders not to be very 
Defective; only I cannot agree with him in one Thing, that 
is, in this Diſtemper's being Contagious or Infectious; for he 
might as well ſay that we catch Colds, Conſumptions, &c. by 
Infection; no, what made him as well as others believe this 
Diſeaſe of an Infectious Nature, was the epidemical Conſtitu- 
tion of the Air, which, more at ſome particular Times than 


2 others (as we find by daily Experience, ) ſubjects Men, Horſes, 


Sc. to Colds or Rheumy Diſtillations upon the Brain, Lungs, 
Fauces or Jaws, and ſo forth: and whenſoever this happens, 
they do not all begin at one Time, but one after another, ac- 


{3 cording as the Blood and Humours are in a State to receive 
dhe Infection from the inſpired Air; and really in all Colds, 


one ſhould guard as much as poſſible againſt the Glanders or 
Induration and hardening of the G/ands or Kernels about the 
Throat; and this may be done in the following Manner. 

As the Glanders ſeems to be an Affection of the Glands of The C 
the Throat, whether from catching Cold, unwholſome Food, 
which renders the Blood poor and viſcid, or from the bad 


it be from any of theſe Cauſes, the Horfe muſt be managed 
in much the ſame Way: But the Buſineſs is to take the Diſtem- 
per in its firſt Stage, and nip it in the Bud; for after the Mat- 
ter or Running has acquired a malignant and corroſive Qua- 

1 lity , 
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lity, whereby the ſoft ſpungy Bones in the Noſe are become 
Carious or rotten ; (which may be known from the ill Colour, 


Smell, Ec.) when this is the Caſe, it is paſt Remedy, or at leaſt 


the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe. 
Diet fora In the firſt Place the Horſe is to be kept very warm FR! fed 
Horſe in the with clean good Food ; as ſweet well ſhaked Hay, Oats ground, 
Glanders. and ſome of the rougher Seeds taken out, Mafhes, and the 
like, with a continued Uſe. of warm-Water and: Oatmeal for 
ſome Time ; and of the latter, to wit, Oat-meal,- be not too 
ſparing ; for the Glanders are occaſioned oftentimes through 
Poverty, and Lowneſs of Fleſh. 'Therefore, as Diſeaſes are 
cured by their Contraries, what affords good wholeſome Nou- 
riſhment, and adds Spirits to the Blood, muſt undoubtedly 
be of Service in this Caſe, 
Bleeding _ Secondly, Bleeding is proper in the Beginning of the Di. 
e ſtemper, that is, before the Humours have too far affected the 
. Diſtem- Glands or Kernels about the upper Part of the Wind-Pipe; 
per. though indeed many Horſes are affected with Swellings of the 
Glands of the Throat, while they are at Graſs, eſpecially in 
Winter, which continues long upon 'em before we ſee them, 
or any proper Care is taken, inſomuch that they indurate or 
harden, and would turn out like a boiled Potatoe ; and when 
thus hardened, they are unfit to perform Secretion. But here 
It may not be amiſs to ſhew the Reader the Form or Structure 
of a G/and, and then he may be the better qualified to judge of 
Glandulous Diſorders, which are really very numerous; and 
*tis great pity more Pains is not taken to ſet their Doctrine in a 
true Light; though of late Years we are better acquainted 
with their Structure and Mechaniſm, from peruſing the Works 
of the truly ingenious Dr. Keil upon the Subject. 
A Gland The Ancients believed the Glands were as ſo many Ciſterns 
deſcribed. which contained certain Liquors, by which the Blood being 
fermented, threw off the Hpmours refined by the Excretory or 
diſcharging Ducts or Pipes: But as theſe Ferments muſt necel- 
farily mix with the Blood, ſo they muſt be exhauſted, and car- 
ried off by the Blood into the Veins ; and becauſe all the Li- 
quors in the Body arc ſeparated from the Blood, there muſt be 
another Ferment to ſeparate more: But this ſecond Ferment is 
as liable to the ſame Fate as the firſt ; and therefore there muſt 
be an infinite Series of Ferments in the Body ; 3 Which is abſurd 
to imagine, 
If it ſhould be objected that the F erments are not carried off 
with the Blood, they muſt be ſtopped by the Structure of the 
Glands; but then there will he a Secretion without a F erment, 
which is now the common Opinion. 
Some think the Gland are Tubes whoſe Orifices differing in 
Figure, admit only Bodies of ſimilar Figures to paſs through 
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ale; for beſides that Liquors are ſuſceptible of all Figures, and 
eat that Bodies of any Figure and a leſſer Diameter than that of the 

S Gland will paſs through; and that even a Body of a ſimilar Fi- 
fed gure, and equal Diameter with that of the Orifice of the Glands, 
md. may be preſented innumerable Ways, and not be able to paſs 
the through, whilſt there is only one Way it can paſs. | | | 
for I fay that all the Veſſels in an Animal Body, are Conical or All the Veſ- 
too Cylindrical, and conſequently there is no difference in the Fi- _ eee 
ugh Lure of their Orifices ; for, the Preſſure of a Fluid being always de Car jel 
2, perpendicular upon the Sides of the Veſſel that contains it, and Cylindrical 
ou. equal at equal Heights of the Fluid, if the Sides are ſoft and 


dly S yielding they muſt be equally diſtended or ſtretched out; that is 
| to ſay, a Section perpendicular to the Axis of the Veſſel muſt be 
Di. a Circle, and conſequently the Veſſel be either Cylindrical or 

Conical; and this is agreeable to the Accounts of the niceſt A- 
© natomiſts, who tell us, that a Gland is nothing elſe but a Con- 
the volution (or winding together in a Bundle) of ſmall Arteries, 

= whoſe laſt Branches are Cylindrical, or, which is the ſame 
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40 Thing, part of an infinitely long Cone. A Gland therefore be- : 
2 ing nothing elſe but a Branch of an Artery, whoſe fartheſt Ex- 5 
FINK tremity becomes the Excretory Du& or diſcharging Pipe of the E 
here = | Gland, it is next to be known how ſuch a Structure can ſeparate 4 
ure from the Blood only ſome of its Parts, and how different 1 
50 BY Glands may ieparate different Parts of the Blood. 3 
ar 5 If ſuch a Fluid then is to be drawn off, as conſiſts of the 7 
KD ſmalleſt Particles of the Blood, let that Orifice of the Gland E I 
_ which is inſerted into the Artery, of which it is a Branch, be 7 
* ſo ſmall as to admit only the ſmalleſt Particles of the Blood, then = 

theſe, and theſe only will enter this Gland, and the Fluid, which "OY 
3 paſſes out at the other Extremity of the Tube or the Excretory Y 
ing Duct, muſt be ſuch as is required. | 
y or . If the Particles of the Blood which are of the next, Size or 
cel. Magnitude, are required to be ſeparated, let the Orifice of the 

Gland be ſo big as to receive thoſe ſecond Particles, but ſmall 


Ii. enough to exclude all bigger Particles; then theſe ſecond Par- 
the | ticles, together with the firſt and ſmalleſt, will enter the Gland: 
But becauſe the Liquor to be ſecerned or ſeparated is to conſiſt 
only of the ſecond Sort of Particles, that is, the ſecond Sort of 
url! Particles only are to flow out'at the Extremity of the Tube or 
Excretory Dutt; therefore we are to ſuppoſe that this Gland 
off! (which is only the Branch of an Artery, and differs in nothing 
the from a common Artery but in the narrowneſs of its Channel,) 
has Branches which are big enough to receive the ſmalleſt Par- 
3 ticles only, and carry them off into the Veins ; ſo that as both 
g in Faorts of Particles move together along the Gland, the ſmalleſt 
ugh Particles will paſs off through its Branches, and a Fluid conſiſt- 
\bly 5 ng chiefly of the fecond Sort of Particles, will arrive at the 
aſe; Excretory Duct, or Extremity of the convoluted Tube. 
_ "_ I 3 | Thus 
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fore the thicker arrive at the Excretory Duct. 
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Thus the Number of Branches may be ſo great as to draw 
off moſt of the ſmalleſt Particles before the ſecond Sort of Par- 


ticles arrive at the Excretory Duc ; ſo that the Liquor to be 


ſecern'd or ſeparated, may conſiſt of both theſe Sorts of Parti- 


cles mixed together in any Proportion, according to the Num- 
ber of Branches. 


If a Fluid conſiſting of a third Sort of Particles larger than IM 


any of the former, is to be ſecern'd, the Orifice of the Gland 
muſt be juſt big enough to admit ſuch Particles; and none 
bigger ; and the Branches of the Gland muſt be ſmall enough to 
exclude the biggeſt Particles, and big enough to receive the leſ- 
ſer; And according as the Number of Branches is either great- 
er or ſmaller, the Fluid which runs out at the Excretory Dug 
will conſiſt either of the largeſt Particles, or of all together mix- 
ed in any Proportion. 

And thus we may underſtand how a Liquor thicker than the 
Blood itſelf may be ſtrained off from the Blood, if the Orifice 
of the Gland be ſo big as to admit Particles of any Sizes, and 
the Branches ſo numerous as to draw off the thinner Parts, be- 


I could farther illuſtrate this Theory by Diagrams, and ſh 


more plainly how, and in what Manner, the ſeveral Humour 


in the Body may be ſeparated from the Blood, which muſt ei- 
ther be compoſed of ſo many Humours as are ſeparated from it, 
or otherwiſe it muſt contain a few Principles, which mixed all 


together form the Blood, and which, variouſly combined, 


form the different Humours which are drain'd from it ; as a 
few Rays of Light, of different Refrangibilities, mixed all to- 


vation upon gether, produce 4 white Colour, but variouſly combined exhi- 


Light. 


The Glands 
ſeparate near 


bit all imaginable Variety of Colours. And it is not at all pro- 
bable, that the Blood, in which we diſcern but two diſtinct 


thirtyſimple Parts, ſhould be compoſed of near thirty fimple Humours ; for 


Humours 
from the 


Blood, 


ſo many do the Glands ſeparate from it : Nor is it agreeable to 
that ſimplicity which Nature conſtantly affects in all her Opera- 
tions. 


The Principles of all Natural Bodies are ſaid not to exceed 


Five ; and how prodigious 1s the Variety that reſults from their 


different Mixtures and Modifications? | 
If we ſuppoſe likewiſe but five Principles or different Parti- 


cles in the Blood, their Combinations alone, with different 


Modifications and Proportions, will yield near as many diffe- 


rent Humours as are ſeparated from the Blood. And it is Mat- 
ter of Fact, that Urine, Sweat, Tears, Saliva or Spittle in Man, 


and what we call Slawer in Horſes, as well as the Milk in Hu- 
man and Brute Creatures, are compound Liquors, and that in 
each of them there are Parts common to all of them. And if 
the Compoſition of ſome other Humours of the Body, is not 
altogether ſo plain and apparent as in theſe I juſt mention'd, yet 
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it does not follow from thence, that they are not compounded, 
no more than that the Blood is not, becauſe we do not perceive 
in it the ſeveral Humours whieh are ſeparated from it by the 
Glands. 8 „ 
Since therefore the ſeveral Humours are form'd by the va- 
rious Combinations of a few Particles which compoſe the Blood, 
and that each Humour is ſecern'd and ſeparated by Glands 
placed moſtly in ſome one Part of the Body, as the Gall which 
is ſeparated in the Liver, and the Urine in the Kidneys ; the 
Particles of Blood muſt fall into ſuch Combinations as are fit to 
form Gall in the Liver, and Urine in the Kidneys, and ſo of 
the others. And if this was not the Caſe, the Glands could 
never ſeparate ſuch Humours from the Blood. And as all the 
Humours are compoſed of a few different Particles, the greater 
will be the Number of Particles combined to form Bile, and the 
greater Quantity of Bile will be ſeparated, the fewer there are 
of all other Combinations at the Liver. Such Combmations 
therefore as are fit to form the Humours proper to paſs thro' the 
Glands, where theſe Combinations are form'd, being there on- 
ly requiſite will be there moſt numerous: And therefore, 
wherever the Particles of Blood are moſt diſſolved, there will 
be placed ſuch Glands as ſeparate Humours, which conſiſt of 
the moſt ſimple Combinations, or of Particles which do the 
moſt eaſily combine: And at the greateſt Diſtances from theſe 
will be fituated the Glands which ſecern or ſeparate Humours 
conſiſting of the moſt compound Combinations, or of Particles 
which do the moſt ſlowly unite. And between theſe will be all 
other Glands, which, according to either Extreme, will ſepa- 
rate Humours more or leſs combined, or compounded of Parti- 
cles which do more quickly or {lowly combine together. | 
By the Thinneſs of the Liquor in the Pericardium or Bag The Blood 
ſurrounding and incloſing the Heart, and that which paſſes is mot dif- 
thro' the Kidneys, the Particles of Blood ſeem moſt diffoly'd at ſolved at 
and about the Heart. For here we not only find the Effect of and about 
ſuch Diſſolution in the Secretions, but likewiſe we are acquaint- . 
ed with the Cauſe of it, to wit, the Force of the Air in Reſpi- 
ration, breaking the Globules of the Blood, which Force is de- 
monſtrable to exceed the Preſſure of a Hundred Pounds Weight 
upon the Surface of the Lungs in a human Body, and much 
more in a Horſe, whoſe Lungs are far bigger than ours. Nor 
15 it evident only from the Cauſes and Effects, that the Blood is 
here moſt diſſolved, but likewiſe from the very Methods which 
Nature takes to prevent the Effects of this Diſſolution in ſome 
particular Places at a little Diſtance from the Heart : For, the 
Bile or Gall, and Seed of Animals being thick Humours, com- 
poſed of Particles which combine but ſlowly together, and it 
being requiſite they ſhould be ſeparated where the Liver and 
Teſticles are placed, Nature has made Uſe of particular Con- 
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120 Pyhe Art of FARRIERY | 
trivances to give the Particles, which were to form theſe Hu: Cor 


mours, more Time to combine than they would have had other. and 
wiſe, being ſo near to the Heart. | W the 


The Forma- For the Formation of the Gall, ſhe has contrived the Vena this 
=> ax the Porta and the Spleen ; thro' the firſt the Blood moves near two | hay 
; hundred Times ſlower, (and thro' the laſt altogether as much,) MM it « 
than otherwiſe it would have done; and that the Particles which 
form the Seed might have Time to combine, the Orifices of 
the Spermatick Arteries are contracted, and they likewiſe ariſe 
from the Vena Cava a little below the Emulgents, at a great 
Diſtance from the Tefticles contrary to the common Courſe of 
Nature; by which Means the Blood is one hundred and fifty We 
Times ſlower or longer in going to the Teſticles or Stones, than mu 
otherwiſe it would have been. 5 | 
The viſcous At the greateſt Diſtance from the Heart, the viſcous Liquor Pl 
Liquor of of the Joints is ſecern'd : as alſo ſome other Liquors, which do 
the Joints, not require any Combinations; as the Lympha or watry Hu- ſen 
eck epa. mour, which may be ſeparated any where. And all theſe df. 
cy ferent Combinations which form ſo many diſtinct Fluids, ariſe 
from an attractive Power in the Parts of Matter, which though 
it be equally diffuſed thro' the whole Maſs, yet according to the Wi 
different Denſities of Particles, and the Figures of their Parts, N R. 
ſome Sorts of Particles will be ſoon united, while others require We 
a longer Time to be join'd together; ſome will cohere or ſtick Nef 
together more firmly than others, and Particles of one Kind We 
will have a greater 'Tendency to unite with thoſe of another Sort, 
in a certain Portion of their Surface, than in any other. But, 
leſt I ſhould tire the Reader with theſe long Digreſſions, (tho 
there is not any Thing more neceſſary towards a right Under- 
ſtanding of the Animal Machine, than a thorough Knowledge 
of the Structure and Uſe of the Glands or Strainers of the Body; ) 
I now proceed to give ſome Account of the Cure for the Glan- ſt 
ders, when the ſame is curable. | FL 
Sequel of I have already hinted, that good, clean, and eaſy digeſtible 
the Cure for Food, warm Cloathing, along with Bleeding, E&c. are proper 
2 Clan- in the firſt Stage of the Glanders. | 
1 5 Secondly, a continued Uſe of the following Mixture every 
Morning, for at leaſt a Month, will perform the Cure, if any 
Thing can touch the Root of the Diſtemper. 
A Mixture Take @ Pound ef Balſum of Capaiba, (commonly call'd Capt 
— the viz) incorporate it well with the Yolks of twenty freſh Eggs ; then 
lers. add to it a Pound of Treacle ; and mix all in ſix Quarts of good 
ftale Beer, and keep it cork'd in a Stone Bottle for Uſe. White- 
vine is much better than Beer, if People will go to the Price of 
Capivi Bal. it. | 
: ſam is about The Baſis of this Mixture confiſts in the Balſam of Capivi, 
"6 *H at Which is an excellent and very penetrating kind of Turpentine; 
8 cheapeſt and tho* there is a great Number of Turpentines, ſuch as the 
Hand. 2} | Common, 
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u- Common, that ſaid to come from Yenice, the Chio Turpentine, 
er- and all the Kinds of Pitch and Tar are of this Tribe; and laſtly, 

te Balſam of Mecha, or Balm of Gilead, call'd Opobalſamum ; 
na this laſt, to wit, the Balm of Gilead, is the fineſt Balſam we 
wo ME have; which, tho' of the Turpentine Kind, yet is ſo dear that 


h.) Nit cannot be afforded to Horſes of common Value, notwith- 
ch ſtanding a little of it will go a great Way. But ſeeing ſome 
of Gentlemen may take it in their Heads to try a little of it upon 
iſe a Horſe in the Glanders, here follows a Deſcription of it. 
eat The Balſam of Mecha or Balm of Gilead is a Reſinous Li- an Account 
of uor or Balſam, which at firſt is of the Conſiſtence of Oil of of the Bain 
fly ME iweet Almonds, but by Age becomes like Turpentine, loſes Gilead. 
an much of its Smell, and grows Blackiſh. When freſhit is of a very 
BY agreeable Aromatic Smell, and taſtes like Citron- Peel. The 
or ME Plant from which it flows is call'd Bal/amum Syriacum Folio Ru- 
do . te by Caſpar Bauhine the famed Botaniſt, Monſieur Lippi was 
u- ſent by Lewwzs the Fourteenth of France as Ambaſſador to the 
li. Emperor of the Aly ines in Egypt, where he was at great Pains 
rife to diſcover the Plant which produced this Balſam, and likewiſe 
ph the Manner of procuring it, which he at laſt did ; and tells us, 
the chat there are three Ways of producing it. The Firſt is by 
rt, Running of itſelf from the Tree; the Second by Inciſion, or 
ire cutting thro? the Bark; and the Third is by boiling the Tops 
ick of the Trees; and that the Balſam which riſes firſt, after a gen- 
ind {Ele Decoction, is very good, and much eſteem'd; but what is 
rt, got afterwards is of the coarſer Sort, and of little Value. The 
ut, 3 firſt kind is ſent intirely to the Seraglio of the Grand Seignior ; 
ho' the other Sorts are ſuffer'd to be exported. | | 
er- This Balſam is not now to be found in Fudea, which was it 
ige ancient Native Soil, and where it was very common before the 
ly;} Deſtruction of Feruſalem: But ſoon after that, the Feaus de- 
an- KS firoy'd all their Trees, leſt the Romans ſhould make Advantage 
23 of them. 
ble At preſent it is found at Mecha and Grand Cairo in Egypt, 
per from whence it is carried to Conſtantinople, and is in very great 
Eſteem, inſomuch that the Grand Seignior's Ladies uſe it as a 
ery Coſmetick or Beautifier of the Skin; but as they cannot do this 
ny with any Succeſs, I think they make Uſe of it only as it has a 
fine Flavour, and is very ſcarce : (I mean the beſt Sort.) 
pi- © The Scarcity and Price of this Balſam makes it ſometimes 
hen come to us very much adulterated, but when really genuine, 
ood no one Medicine can exceed it in opening Obſtructions of the 
e- [5 Lungs, and healing Erofions or Ulcerations from acrimonious 


and ſharp Humours. There is nothing exceeds it in Aſthmas 


and Pleurifies, and whatſoever elſe requires Expectoration or 
oh Spitting. All inward Decays, as well as Bruiſes and Sores are 
relieved by it; and particularly thoſe of the Reins and Urinary 
Paſſages ; for it very quickly paſſes off that Way, and ſhows it- 
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ſelf in the Smell of the Urine. In fine, it imparts a Healing 
and Deterfive Quality to the whole Maſs of Blood, fo that uu 
thing can be ſaid truly to exceed it in the Cure of inward Wal 
ings, &c. yet it is ſo dear (as I juſt now ſaid) that very little oi 
it is uſed ; but the Capivi Balſam ſubſtituted in its Stead. : 
If the Mixture with Balſam of Cap:vi and ſyringing or way, 
ing the Horſe's Noſtrils well and often with warm Water zu 
alittle Honey of Roſes in it, do not give Relief in the Gland 
in the Space of three or four Weeks, I adviſe he may be knock. 
ed on the Head, and put out of his Mitery ; for he cannot y 
ſaid to be curable : And altho* there are a Number of pretend. 
ed Cures ſet down for this Diſtemper, in almoſt all Author 
yet I don't ſee any of them worth Notice, ſaving, that ama e 
Hands one may now and then give the Horſe a Quart of h 
Decoction of Guaiacum Wood, made as follows. 9 
The Guaia - Take of the Raſpings of Guaiacum, otherwiſe called Lim 
cum for cue Vite Wood, half a Pound; Raiſins, and Liguorice Root, ui 
Glanders, F4wo Ounces ; boil theſe in ſix Quarts of River or Rain - Water 
. four Duarts ; then Expreſs or Strain it out ſtrongly, and giv ii 
. Milk-awwarm, a Quart every other Day for a Fortnight. 
I need not tell the Virtues of the Lignum Vitæ Wood, a 
Gum of that Tree, in healing inward Ulcerations, or pron 
ting inſenſible Perſpiration by its warm deterſive Quality, (We? 
ing the ſame is ſufficiently Experienced in obſtinate chronic We 
Caſes; and if it promote Sweat it muſt be good in the fri 
Stages of the Glanders, which are in my Thoughts oftener o. 
caſioned from obſtructed Perſpiration, brought on either h 
hard Riding and Slaving the Horſe afterwards, or by repeat 
Colds in Winter Paſturage, than from any other Cauſe what t 
ever, excepting ſuch as are Diſtemper'd from Foals. | 
I muſt own, that if Liquors ſhould be injected ſo far up ti 
Horſe's Noſtrils as to reach the Seat of the Diſtemper, ſui = 
Things would be very proper; in like Manner as we cure a 6. 
norrhœa or Clap in Human Bodies of either Sex, ſurely, ſafely, 
Gonorrhea and in the leaſt Time, by Injection; but this is applying the hel- 
2 cu- ing Liquor to the very Parts affected, without ſuffering it tom 
tion. the tedious Round of Circulation from the Stomach to the Pei, 
neither need any one be in the leaſt afraid of a Relapſe or lock #*# 
ing up of the offending Matter in the Body, (as the comma ÞY 
Phraſe is ;) for 1 have (with never failing ſucceſs) cured Gono- #Y 
Theea's by Injection for twenty Years paſt, unleſs I happened u 
have to do with a whimſical Fellow now and then, who would 
not be ſatisfied except he was continually taking Bolus's, aud 
keeping a Correſpondence with the Cloſe-Stool. But to retun FE 
to the Glanders in Horſes. RS, . 
I fay, if with a long and well contrived Syringe one cout“ 
throw up the Liquor ſo far as to reach the parotid Glands, o 
Glands ſituate at the upper Part of the Throat, it * beo 
| | ervice; ÞY 
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W-rvice; but I am afraid that will be hard to be done; howe - 
at ng Per, for the Satisfaction of ſuch as have a Deſire to try, I ſhall 
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Wt et down as proper an Injection as can be thought of in ſuch 
ittle ofCircumſtances—©  ©© | | | 
= Take Venice Turpentine, three Ounces ; mix it very well with The Au- 

wall e Yolks of a Dozen Eggs; then add Honey of Roſes, fix Ounces ; —_— _ 
er and — F gyptiacum Ointment, two Ounces ; V. bite Wine, one Quart. eee e 2 
landen Mix and Syringe it up the Noſtrils Milk-warm ; but unleſs (as 

no. juſt now hinted) you cauſe it to reach the very Part affected, 

not h It cannot poſſibly be of Service, farther than waſhing the naſty 


atter out of the Noſtrils. ; : 
I have conſidered all the Kinds of Liquors prepared to be in- 
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I ected up the Noſe in the Glanders ; but I take the above as one 
f the beſt contrived Injections for the P | 


ſe; and as to 
yrrh and Aloes, as ordered by Mr. Gibſon to be mixed with 
eſe Liquors, there 1s little to be expected from them, what- 


E ver Notion ſome People may entertain of their ſpecifick Vir- 
es in mundifying or cleanſing old Sores or Ulcers :. For they 
re far inferior to the Turpentines, in Caſes where healing and 


deterfive or cleanſing Medicaments are indicated. 


CHAP. XXI. 


* 


Of the Strangles, Baſftard-Strangles, and Vives. 


her by 1 HE Strangles ſcarce need any Deſcription, by reaſon they Strangless 
epeatel (WT are pretty well known to all ; only I muſt take Notice, 
x hath that this Diſtemper as ſurely happens to young Horſes (at one 


r up tle 
r, ſuch 
2 a G0 


\ ſafely, (a 


ET ime or other) as the Small-Pox does to Children; and it may 
well be compared to a Quinſy in Human Bodies, which is an 
Inflammation of the Muſcles, &c. deſtined for the Office of 
Swallowing ; and a Tumour being formed, the Patient is of- 


en ſuffocated before the Matter is ſufficiently digeſted and diſ- 


he heal © charged; which Diſcharge happens for the moſt Part on the In- £ 
it to p ide of the Throat, by reaſon of the Thinneſs of the Skin in 
e Pi compariſon to the outward Skin, and in ſuch Caſe it is thrown 
r lock up by the Mouth in Human, and through the Noſe in Brute, 


ened to 
Would 
8, and 


e could 
nds, 0! 


ht be ol 


ervice; 


Gono· 
the Degree of Inflammation is -not ſo violent; and in like Strangles. 


The Baſtard-Strangles differ very little from the true, only gadard. 


Manner, we make a Diſtinction between a True and Baſtard- 
2 Quinſy in Human Bodies. | | 

There is one very good Remark in Mr. Gibſon's Farriery, 
under the Chapter of the Falſe or Baſtard Strangles, which is 
this. that when Swellings about the Jaws and among the 
Kernels happen to old Horſes, it is an infallible Sign of a 
* crazy Conſtitution, and is oftentimes the Forerunner of 
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Swelling of There is a Diſtemper in Human Bodies much like the Viz, E 
_ the parotid in Horſes, to wit, the Swelling of the parotid Glands behind, 


| Vives in kation together, with a little Pepper and Milk, or Pepper ad 


The Cure. As all Swellings upon Glandulous Parts of the Body are: TP 


The Art of FARRIERY 
ce the Glanders, unleſs ſuch Swelling has been occaſioned 1 
ſome Violence.” I ſuppoſe by Violence he means oe. 
hard Uſage, and Surfeiting, &c. and farthermore he ſay 2 
(which I know to be very true) that“ we may even obſer, 
c in Human Bodies, in all tender and delicate Habits, H 
« ſame Diſpoſition to Swellings in the Glandulous Parts; bi 

| « more eſpecially in thoſe that are Conſumptive.” 35 

Vives hap- The Vives' according to all Accounts differ little from ti 

pen toHorſes Strangles. The French call this Diſtemper Aviwes, though | 15 

of all Ages. cannot ſee any Derivation of the Word, ſo as to imply ;iſ 
Swelling of the Glands or Kernels near the Ear-Roots, wit 
that Part is the Seat of this Diſorder ; and it happens to Hog 
of all Ages; whereas the Strangles is moſtly confined to Youn 4 
Horſes. | 


ou! 


= de Ears, and Relaxation of the Jui, which when it happens, th E | 


of the Uvula common People cry out their Ear-Roots are down, and then 
in Human fore they immediately apply themſelves to ſome good old We 
Bodies, com- man who is Skilled in ſtroaking them up again, and this 
par'd to the 
Horſes. Bread and Butter, performs a Cure, according to their wy 
of Thinking; though they do not conſider that Friction, «MM. 
rubbing any Swelling upon a Glandulous Part which is nd 
| ly of a Cold Nature, the Juices there being ſo far out of H, 
common road of Circulation) helps to diſſipate or diſperſe ti. 
Tumour; add to this, their being directed to keep the Thu 
and Ears well covered, which indeed conduces chiefly towak 
the Cure. - I: 


long Time in Suppurating; (or coming to a head ;) therefor 2 
a great deal of Patience is required, leſt by a too haſly Inciſam u WR 
Cutting them open, you cauſe the Wound to Heal before the H. 
mours to be diſcharged are ſufficiently digeſted and prepared h 
Nature; and by this Means, you bring about two or the? 
diſtin 'Tumours, one after another, when one would hae? 
done the Buſineſs, provided you had been endowed with “ 
Gift of Patience, as before obſerved. = 
If the Swellings, (for I muſt put them in the plural Nun 
ber, ſeeing ſeveral Glands are affected) I ſay then, if the Set 
lings are recent, or of ſhort ſtanding, the Diſeaſe may pertayÞ* 
be cured by the firſt Intention, which is doing it the nearlÞ 
way, and not ſuffering the Humours to come to Suppuratio ? 
and for this End Bleeding, Purging, with the Uſe of Emo WY 
lient Clyſters now and then are of Service: In General al! 
Evacuations are neceſſary, but there are not near ſo mat} Þ MF. 
ways to perform this in Horſes as there are in Men; for as Dr 
SD Bajnan 
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100 U aynard (ſpeaking of Evacuation) in his Decade very humour- 
$ Oy | ouſly ex preg Xe, | : 

de „ Piss, 1 

- " Spew and Bleed and 

5 pi ; Spit, | | Bliſter, : 

55 , = Perſpiration and I Iſſues and 

5 bi Sweat, | Clyſter. | | 

"Ip . « In theſe Ten Words the whole Art is compriſed ; 

. y For ſome of the Ten are aways adviſed, 

ugn 18 I ſay, that Evacuation by Vomiting, Spitting, and Bliſter- 


way < ng, are not, nor can properly be practiſed upon Horſes on 

H 8 very Emergency; neither ought any of the ſtrongly _—_ 
de d edicines which promote Urine, be given to a Horſe in or- 

Toa er to diſſolve Swellings about the Throat, Ears, &c. for as 


ere is always more or leſs of a Symptomatick Fever attend- 


te ng theſe Tumours, (ſuch Medicines being moſtly of the Tur- 
. 5 dentine-Kind) the Fever is heightened and increaſed by them; 
he. erefore through the whole Courſe of the Strangles, Baſtard- 
14 W, EStrangles, and Vives, let the Horſe be kept Cloath'd, and 


s Op more eſpecially his Head and Throat, and have White-Wa- 

F er and ſoft Food, and the Tumours or Swellings be anointed 

i Vith the following Ointment, | | | 
 VEEW Take Flanders Oil of Bays, half a Pound; Freſh Butter cla- The firſt 
oy fed, four Ounces; Crude Mercury or Quick-Silver, one Ounce ; Ointment 
5 mob / Turpentine, one Ounce, Mix or incorporate the Quicł- . va 


5 A . Strangles, 
= 10 ilver with the Oil of Turpentine very well in a Gally-Pot, Vives. Se. 
Th uu nd then put to it the O7/ of Bays, Ec. which ſhould be ftirred 
ine r wrought together a Quarter of an Hour or longer, that 


he Mercury may be divided into as ſmall Globules or Particles 
es poſſible, and (when the Hair is ſhaved off the Swelling,) 


_ EEnmbrocate or Anoint the Part with the Ointment for a good 
” 2 Pyhile; and by that Means the ſmall Globules of 2uict-Sitwer 
＋ i vill penetrate the Pores of the Skin, and by their Weight 


7 add to the Blood's Momentum or Stroke againſt the Extremity 
oy of the Veſſels, inſomuch that (if any Thing will) this will 
r OE din pate and diſſolve the Swelling, by the Help of the Oi“ of 


* f ; Bays, &c. which ſoftens the Parts, and conſequently gives 
um iy more room for the Blood and Humours to circulate ; when 
Nun by the Power of the Quiclł-Silwer as aforeſaid a greater Weight 


8 |. js added to them. For whatever Body 75 mixed as t a Fluid 
7 ſpecifically heavier than the Fluid itſelf) muſt add to the 


—_ 4 eight of ſuch Fluid: Thus Preparations of Iron, Mercury, Preparatians 
nc S. when mixed with the Blood add to its Weight, and con- from Iron, 
n ſequently to its Momentum or Pulſe; and by theſe Helps, Ob- Mercury, 


ſtructions, c. of the ſmall- Veſſels are opened, and many The Oye⸗ 


ral ad Diſorders, proceeding from a ſlowly Circulating, Sizey Blood, ration ex- 
| N plained. 


. Puring 


mam) ] fare Cured. 
| AS Dr. —__ 


aynark 
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During the Uſe of the aforeſaid Ointment, the Horſe ſhoc 
be purged with the common Aloes:Purge, before ſet down , {ot 
a General Purge for Horſes ; provided the Blood is not ven 5 
Feveriſh, which may be known from the Motion of it, h nor 
laying one's Hand near his Heart upon the near Side, (as it ü uit 
enerally called,) and by ſo much as the Pulſes exceed th r l. 
3 40 in a Minute, (which is by Experience found to , he 
the neareſt Calculation of the Syſtole's or Contractions of tt har 
left Ventricle of a Horſe in a healthful State ;) I ſay, by u et 
much as theſe Pulſations exceed 40 in a Minute, by ſo muchi lu 
the Feveriſh Heat increaſed ; and if the Horſe is found to & pf! 
Feveriſh, (I mean to any Degree,) for Example, if his Hen 
or the left Ventricle thereof Contract above 50 Times in: in 
Purging Minute, it may be ſuppoſed his Fever is ſo high, that Purgin O 
e Medicines would be dangerous; for nothing of that Kind a We 
Shen a be given to any Animal, but it raiſes (for a Time) a Heatai 
Horſe's Commotion in the Blood; therefore I ſay, forbear Purging ; 
Pulſe beats Horſe in any Diſtemper whatſoever, when his Pulſe beats aba 
_y . $50 Times in a Minute. 5 B 
eee To meaſure the Times a Horſe's Pulſe beats in a Minute, 
" How to Stop-watch which runs Seconds, or a Minute Sand-Glaſs, 2 
meaſure the there are enough of them, eſpecially in Maritime Towns; 
— ſay, either of theſe (in a good hand) will do, where a Peru e 
Pulſe beats is not provided with a proper Pendulum for the Purpoſe. We 
in a Minute, If the Tumours or Swellings will not give way to Reid Wi 
vents, or ſuch Applications as open and looſen, then, we 1 
to try ſuch Things as will bring the Matter to ſuppurate a 
digeſt : And here it may nat be improper briefly to exp 
what is meant by theſe Terms, to wit, Repellents, or ſuch Me.. 
dicaments as drive back Tumours, &c. and Ripeners « 
Drawers as they are uſually termed ; for if a Perſon rightth {RF * 
underſtand when to apply either the one or the other of thel, . 
he will be far above the Reach of our common Farriers, wi RFF 
when they would draw the Matter to a Head, often throug\ 
Ignorance apply Repellants, which (by driving back the of 
fending Matter into the Maſs of Blood) raiſe new and fre 
Tumults and Commotions, which too often endanger the Lit 
of the Animal. And firſt, 5 5 1 
Repellents, By Repellents, I mean ſuch Medicines or Application, ÞR 
err 1 which prevent ſuch Afflux of Fluid to any particular Part, 3 , 
ration. Hr. would raiſe it into a Tumour or Swelling : But to know hov Þ 3 
plained. this may be effected, it will be convenient to attend to tht bY 
ſeveral Cauſes which can produce a Swelling, or force out af 
the Veſſels any of their Fluid Contents, by ſome unnaturlÞ 
Diſcharge. | ; * 
All Tumours have neceſſarily one of theſe in their Cauſe, u 
wit, either an Increaſe in the Velocity or Quantity - : L 
| 10s, 


lui 


ould 
nuf 
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luids, or a Weakneſs in ſome particular Part; and ſometimes 


both concur. 


An Increaſe in the Velocity of the Fluids makes them puſh The Effects 


>: an : in their Cir- of an increa- 
nore forcibly againſt, and diſtend, all the Parts in their Cir ſed Velocity | 


yr looſened by external Injuries, (as is the Caſe of a Clap in — 
he Back- ſinews of a Horſe,) that Part will be more elevated 

han any other; and for want of equal Refiſtance with the 
eit of the Body, will at length receive ſuch a Quantity of 


uit: If therefore any Part be unequally preſſed, or relaxed 


luid, as will raiſe it into a Swelling, mere eſpecially if an 


5 f its Veſſels be obſtructed: Becauſe the Protruſion of fre 


atter à Tergo will continue to add thereunto, until ſuch 


L Time as the Part be upon the utmoſt Stretch, and can hold no 
n this Caſe all thoſe Things are ſaid to be Repellent, which 
ET heck or ſtop the growth of the Swelling, and aſſiſt the reflu- 
nt Blood in taking up the obſtructed Matter, and waſhing it 
long into the common Stream again. And this Intention is 


hie y favoured by Evacuation and Revulſion: For æ h- 


oer lelſens the Quantity of the Fluid in the Body, will diminiſh 
be Force of the remaining Fluid upon the tumified Part. But it 
Woncerns us moſt to know, with relation to the Strangles, Wc, 
ow external Application to the Part itſelf helps or aſſiſts in 
his Affair. And, | | 1 | 
BE Herein a Medicine comes to be a Repellent, by conſiſting Repellents 
pf ſuch ſubtle Parts, as may tranſmit ſome of them through ſometimes 
he Pores, and help to render the obſtructed Matter more dangerons: 
Fluid; ſo that it becomes the more eaſy to be ſoftened, and 
fall again into the circulating Current: But in this Caſe there 
is a hazard likewiſe, of ſuch Things putting the obſtructed 
Humour into a Ferment, whereby it ſooner turns into Pus or 
E orrupt Matter, and then they are called Suppuratives or 
ipeners, 


What therefore in a ſtrict Senſe is to be reputed a Repeller, 


s that which aſtringes or binds together (as it were) and 
ſtrengthens the Part, ſo as to make it reſiſt any ſuch Lodg- 
ment of extravaſated Matter, &c. and theſe are ſuch, whoſe 


| ZQualities are moſt manifeſt in their Coldneſs and drying Pro- 


perties; but there are few Inſtances where Bandage or binding 


tion,? 


y b. 
o the? 


ut, 3 down the Swelling in a proper Manner, is not much better 


than ſuch Applications; therefore (with the Knowing Part of 
Mankind) very few Medicaments come in play for ſuch pur- 
»ut of | poſe; only in Cutaneous or ſkinny Diſtempers, where the {e- 
rous or thin Part of the Blood is too plentifully ſeparated by 


aturd Þ 3 N . : 
the Miliary-Glands, ſo that it deforms the Skin, as alſo in 


MB -. 
; Þ 


ſome Kinds of Hzmorrhages or Bleedings, Things of this Na- 
of te ture take Place; which anſwer ſuch Ends by aftringin 
Fluids 
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Fibres, ſo that the Apertures or Openings are cloſed, and d 
not admit any ſuch Fluid thro' them afterwards. j 
Stimulants Some Things alſo anſwer this End by ſtimulating the Fib,ſ 


ſometimes of the tumefied Part, ſo as to give them ſudden. and forciy,\ſ 


128 


ere, T witches, whereby the Obſtruction is ſometimes looſen'd ay os 
ebellents. ſhook (as it were) away with the refluent Blood; and ſuch MW +, 
Sort of Motion as this will be occaſioned by the ſudden Appl. che 
cation of any Thing extremely cold, as common Water, vi 

the like: But this Practice is ſeldom ſafe ; by reaſon if LM gh 

firſt Efforts, which the Fibresare put upon by ſuch Means, ful 

not ſucceed in breaking away the incloſed Matter, they vii Fi 

be ſtrain'd, and not afterwards able to repeat their natural M © 

brations : The Conſequence of which is Weakening the u po 

and ſo the Tumour or Swelling will be ſtill more obſtinate. wi 

There are many other Means and accidental Circumſtance WB thi 

which contribute to favour or retard this Way of Practice; WR lat 

mean the Uſe of Repelling Medicines ; but the Hints alrei let 

given, may, I hope, prove ſufficient : Therefore I ſhall wt 

give an Account what is meant by Suppurative Medicine, vu 

ſuch Medicaments as are generally ſtiled Ripeners or Draw. & 

Suppurative By Ripeners or Drawers I mean thoſe Applications wa, 
Medicines, by the Activity and Warmth of their Parts, are able to p the 
their Opera- trate the Pores, and mix with, and rarefy any obſtructed MW me 
dein ter, ſo that it may be render'd fit for Diſcharge upon lain 4, 
Pam. open the Part by Cauſticls or Incifion, | =_ 
Now in many Inſtances, as the Matter by theſe Means nt ple 

reſies, and grows more fluid, the refluent Blood is apt to wu fof 

it back into the common Maſs ; which ſometimes is of ta lo 

Nature, as to do a great deal of Miſchief ; or by making i wa 

take up more Room upon its Rarefication, occaſions it to d ca 

ſend the Parts in which it is contain'd more ſtrongly ; wher- H. 

upon a Senſe of Pain is excited, and thereby a greater Co I 

courſe of Fluid, and conſequently a needleſs Increaſe of tr] (w 

Tumour or Swelling cauſed, ſo that Medicaments under ti hu 
Denomination require to be in the Hands of ſuch, who are Fx 

well acquainted with the Mechaniſm of the Animal Oeconom ) th 

as to be able to apply them to the beſt Advantage, and knoÞ*W ing 

= how to avoid the Hazards which may ariſe from their AbuWS thi 
Now to return, | Aby 

I ſay, if the Strangles will not yield to Bleeding, Purgig Win 

Sc. ſo as apparently to diſſolve away, then Poultiſſes math to 

of ſcalded Bran and freſh Hog's-Lard, mixed and app! be 

warm, are as good as any Thing elſe which can be conti en 

for ſuch Purpoſe, notwithſtanding every Perſon may pretend lin 

to Secrets of the Kind. But for the better Satisfaction c mc 

ſuch whoſe Heads run upon one particular Kind of Poult 
Cataplaſm more than another, (I mean where ſoftening Thing tal 
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are indicated,) I ſhall ſhow how and in what Manner theſe 
Sorts of Applications operate: And Firſt, | 


Jl Emollients are ſuch Things as ſheathe and ſoften the Aſpe Emollients, 
VB rity or Sharpneſs of the Humours, and relax and make ſupple a. Wt 
au the Solids at the ſame Time. And it is very eaſy to conceive Waben 1 
ache Manner how theſe Effects are brought about by one and ner of Ope- 
pl. the ſame Medicine „ „ een e 
0 Secondly, By what Means ſoever the Juices have obtain'd a Plain 6: 
te Sharpneſs or Aſperity (and in the large Glands they are very 

GS ſubje&t thereunto,) ſo as to vellicate and render uneaſy the 

- Fibres and Nervous Parts; thoſe Things which are ſmooth, 


ſoft, and yielding, cannot but, (as it were) wrap up their 
Points, and render them imperceptible, inſomuch that they 
will not be able to cauſe Pains and uneaſy Senſations ; and by 
chis Means they may gradually (by the proper Courſe of Circu- 
nation) be brought to ſome convenient Emunctory, or Out- 
let, without doing any Injury by the Way. | 
= Such Juices likewiſe draw the Fibres into Spaſms or Con- 
vulſive Twitchings, and keep them tenſe or upon the Stretch, 
ſo that Obſtructions of the worſe Kind are frequently form'd. 

In all ſuch Caſes therefore, Emollients lubricate and moiſten 
che Fibres, ſo as to relax or looſen them into their proper Di- 
menſions, whereupon the Cauſe of the Grievance is removed, a 

BS the Diſorder ceaſes. Now to return, | : 

= The Swelling of the Glands, in the Diſorder of the Srran- 
15 1: ples, Vives, &c. muſt be well embrocated or rubbed with ſonie 


na ſoftening Ointment, or Oil, ſuch as Ointment of Marſh-Mal- 
tu WS lows, commonly call'd Dialtbææ, Oil of Lillies, or the like; 
we warm theſe pretty well when you uſe them; but, where they 


cannot be had, I think ſweet reh Butter may do well enough: 
However, before I quit the Subject of Emollient Applications, 
I cannot omit ſetting down an Ointment I have often tried 
(with great Succeſs) to diſſolve tumified or ſwell'd Glands in 
human Bodies, whether from (what is commonly call'd) the 
Evil, or from any other Cauſe whatſoever ; and if it will do 
chis in Man, it will do the ſame in Brute Creatures, only mak- 
Knol ing it a little more penetrating, by reaſon of the Skin's being 
Abu thicker in thoſe than in human Bodies; and this may be done 
by adding a little O/ of Turpentine, and Spirit of Wine, mix'd 


her: 
( 
f tie 
r wü 
are 10 1 N 
NOM), © 


raging in equal Quantities. About a Tea Spoonful of this Mixture 

| mach to an Ounce of the Ointment well incorporated together, /will 

ppl RY be ſufficient, with long Friction or Rubbing, to cauſe it to 

ztrivel enter the Pores and diſperſe the Swelling, provided ſuch Swel- 

retens ling be taken in its firſt Stage, and before the ſtagnating Hu- 

ion o mours are become corrupt, | x | | 
ultis 0h The Ointment is this. Take the Flowers of the Herb Digi- The ſecond 
Thing 25 talis or Fox - Glowe, any Quantity; and ſtamp or beat them well Ointment 


7 : _ ._ for the 
e en Hreſb Butter, as many as you can make the Butter take up; Str e 
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The Wound Take Rofin, and Burgundy Pitch, of each ane Pound and bull 
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then ſet it in a Pot in a Cellar for a Fortnight or longer 'till th 
Flowers are Sufficiently rotted in the Butter 3 auben this is done, ; 
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bail it a while ; then ſtrain and keep it for Uſe, : tl 

This Ointment you muſt know was held as a particuly 0 
Secret with an old Doctor of my Acquaintance, who had 2 t 
vaſt deal of Experience, I think at leaſt fifty Years, when be le 
told me of it, and that he never found any Thing exceed it, L 
Virtues in reſolving Tumours of the Glandulous Parts, G. fc 
and he ſaid he had frequently cured Colts of his own breediny tl 
by the Uſe of it, when the common Means uſed by Farrien tl 
had fail'd ; tho' I confeſs I want Faith to think there is any ſi 
more in this Ointment, than in others prepared for the like I. 1 


tentions, ſuch as the Ointment of Mar/-Mallows, Paln- Oi 
& c. which ad in the Manner before ſet down as Emo/lients, 
If the Matter of the Strangles, Vives, &c. can be felt v 
fluctuate under one's Finger upon the Preſſure of the 'Tumou, 
it is beſt to ſlit open the Swelling, according to the Diredia | 
of the Fibres, the whole Length of the Sinus or hollow Pan, 
and dreſs the Wound with Dozels of Tow dipp'd in the folloy. 
ing Ointment very warm. 5 


Ointment Honey, and common Turpentine, each eight Ounces; yellow a 
for the "ou : ; = 
Strangles. Hour Ounces ; freſh Butter boil'd and clavifigd, one Pound; Ir 5 
| degreaſe of France finely poæuder d, one Qunce : Mix. oY 

Firſt melt the Roſin, Pitch, and Turpentine together wii 
the Bees -Wax ſhaved in ſmall Pieces; then boil them up vin 
the clarified Butter, and put the Ointment into a Pot that vil 
abide the Fire, and ſtir in the Verdegreaſe by Degrees, till ie 
whole be pretty cool, that the Powder may not by its Weigit Ja 
fink to the Bottom of the Pot; for if it do, the Ointment vil 
be too abſterſive when it comes near the Bottom. z 
This Ointment may ſerve as a general Wound-Ointment f« Wh 
all Sores or Wounds in any Part of the Horſe's Body; for i 
will not eaſily ſuffer fungous, ſpungy, or proud Fleſh to gron, 
as is common when Ointments have too much Oil or Greaſen = 
their Compoſition : Yet if the Wound happen to put forth pro 
Fleſh, as is common to old Sores, you may waſh it with a fen 
Feathers tied together, and dipt in the following Phagedm 
| Water. | =O 3 
Water to Take of white Sublimate in Powder, two Drachms ; diſelu 
* sher it in @ Pint of Lime- Mater, and it will turn of a yellowiſh (. 
— Fleſh. Iour, which keep in a Bottle for Uſe. 1 
Lime-Wa- The Lime-Water is prepared by pouring about a Quart a, 
ter, how to Water upon a Pound of quick or unſlack d Lime, and when“ 
prepare it. has ſtood all Night, decant the clear Water for Uſe. 1 
At the ſame Time the Wound is dreſs'd with the Ointment JR 
the remaining Hardneſs, if any, in the Neck, may be anointed 
with the firſt Ointment as preſcribed for the Strangles, or - _ Þ 
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de Fox, Glove Ointment, to diſſolve it: For, if it is found. 
" BY that amongft the Glands all the Corruption is not diſcharged at 
al once for want of Communication one with another, ſo that 
1. {Jt there often happens two or three Gatherings one after another, 
: 1 let the Wound be kept open as much as poſſible, not by tage 
bc of Tents; for they are moſtly of pernicious Conſequence, Tents thoſts 
for Reaſons hereafter to be aſfipn'd, but by Inciſions int6 all iy burtful: 
the ſufficiently finous or hollow Parts; and if the Dozels be 
thruſt pretty tightly into the Wound, it may be kept open till 
ſuch Time as the offending Matter is diſcharged. _ 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, let me adviſe, that all Ointments 
of this Nature be uſed very warm; and then they will affift the 
natural Heat of the Part, which is generally wanting on theſe 
Occaſions, by reaſon the Blood and Spirits are drain'd off by 
the Wound, which robs the Parts adjacent of the due natural 
Heat mention'd ; and all the Tribe of Turpentines have this 
particular Quality in them, to wit, if you apply them hot, they 
are ſtrongly digeſtive and deterfive, if coldly apply'd, they are 
almoſt of as little Efficacy as a greaſy Ointment, which indeed 
is bad enough. | | | 
= I muſt now proceed to give an Act6uiit of the Diſordef 
= call'd the Axticor in Horſes, So ER 
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H A P. XII. 
N the Anticor. 


TT HIS Diſeaſe in Horſes is call'd in French, 4nizcaut, on 
1 Account of its being oyer-againſt the Heart, or in the 
reaſt. ER | 2 
The Signs of an Anticor are (according to the beſt Obſerva- The Signs, 
tions of Men of Experience in Farriery) a Swelling in the Breaſt : 
of a Horſe,. which ſometimes riſes upwards along the Gullet, 
and threatens ſuffocating him; he will hang down his Head, 
and groan much when he is laid down; forſaking his Food; 
neither can he ſtoop to Graſs or Hay upon the Ground; he has 
a faltering in his Fore Legs, and trembling of the whole Body; 
and if you tie up. his Head to give him a Cordial Drench, he 
is likely to tumble over. I | 2 


It is ſaid, that our Engliſs Horſes are not ſo ſubject to this Eg, 
Diſtemper as the French, Spaniſb, or other foreign Horſes are; Horſes not 
3 tho' I know no Reaſon for it, unleſs it be that our Climate, 212 

5 which is more temperate, does not generate theſe inflammatory -. 7 
Diſorders ſo frequently as in the hotter Regions. . 
The Cauſe proceeds from taking Cold upon hard and labo- The Cauſe 
rious Exerciſe, ſo that the Blood, &c. (as it were) ſtagnates, of an Anti- 
tho' near the Heart, and Parts adjacent; and this made the _ mm 

| K 2 e 
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De Solleyſall imagine the Anticor a Diſtemper of the Pericardiun 
or Bag which contains the Heart. 


Cure. 


ing, (at ſeveral Times,) according to the Strength and Urgene) 


Urgency of Symptoms, as I have already ſaid. 


may ſerve as a general one. 


three Handfuls; Camomile Flowers, one Handful ; Anniſeed, al 


Ounces : Mix. 


_ ankindled Flame. 


ſuffocation or choaking the poor Beaſt. 


Others are of Opinion, that it proceeds from rank Feeding, 
and much Fatneſs. But let that be as it will, here follows the 


mY 


The Cure. As there is ſtill a feveriſh Heat more or leſs in the Blood h 
when a Horſe is ſeized with the 4nticor ; therefore, Firſt, Bleed. . | 


of Symptoms, is indicated; I ſay, at ſeveral Times, becauſe 
it is found by Hæmoſtatical Experiments, that Bleeding at dif. 
ferent Times is the moſt proper Method to cauſe Revulſion, ani 
hinder the Blood from flowing with that Impetuoſity into th WE 
__ Part, as it otherwiſe would: And tho' tis true that one ee 
leeding may do this, yet it will not ſo effeQually eaſe the Pai, Wa 
as when Blood is drawn at ſeveral Periods, according to tie : 


Clyſters, Next to Bleeding, (if the Horſe be bound in his Body or i 5 
when proper hat we call Coſtive) Chyſters are of Uſe; and the followin TE 


A Clyſter. Take Leaves of Malloaus, and Pellitory of the Wall, of ud $ i 


feveet Fennel Seed, each half an Ounce ; Linſecds, one Ounce; Bi 
theſe in three Quarts of Water to two ; then ftrain or preſs out thi 
Liquor ſtrongly ; and add of Caryocoſtinum Electuary, one Oun:, WR 
common Salt, two Ounces; and common Plaiſter Oil, um 


The Clyſter may be repeated every two or three Days, 2 
Occaſion offers; and the Horſe's Food ſhould be ſuch as is . 
dered in the Strangles, as white Water with a pretty Deal «| 
Oatmeal in it; for if you can nouriſh him up with this, and] 
ſoft Food, ſuch as boiled Barley given moderately warm, &: 
it is much the beſt ; not only as ſuch Things are eaſieſt to dige. 

but alſo by reaſon that Hay gives the Horſe much Trouble n 
chewing, and by the Motion of the Muſcles deftin'd for Mafi- Þ* 
cation and Deglutition or Swallowing, the Inflammation upo! Þ# 
the. Throat is increaſed; for, this Diſtemper as ] ſaid before 
ſometimes riſes from the Breaft up the Gullet, and threaten Þ* 
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Theſe ſhould be injected thro? a very long Pipe for the Pur. 
poſe, and as warm as a Man can bear his Cheek to the Side in 
the Bladder it is tied up in; and then it may be expected in:. 

little Time (perhaps in an Hour) that the Horſe will void h; 
Excrements, together with Wind, Ec. and by that Means ts 
feveriſh Heat will be diminiſhed ; for, if the Excrement « 

Dung of Animals be longer than ordinary retain'd, ſome of i; 
putrefying Particles are imbibed by the Inteſtines or Guts, and 
thereby get into the Blood, which ſtill adds Fewel to the befor: {7 


has 
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If the Fever runs high, which (as I have hinted) may be 


* 
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ins known from the Number of advanced Pulſes above Forty, the 1 
; the common ſtated Number in a Minute, when a Horſe is in H 
Health, and not ſcared or frighted : I ſay, if his Fever has ran oY 
ba highs you may (after the Eighth or Ninth Dayof the Diſeaſe, 4 Craft, 4 
led. accounting from the firſt Attack of it) give him about two — 56 17 
ener! Ounces of the common Cordial Ball, Which contains moſt ninth Day. 7 
As Things proper for that Purpoſe, and you may mix it with tvs "T4 
- di = Ounces of Venice Treacle, four Ounces of common Treacle, and a 
* BY 2-art of flale Beer; tho if you will go to the Charge, a Quart 


of Canary is much better than Beer, provided the Canary be 
genuine and freſh. When this is done, give it the Horſe care- 

fully, ſo that as little may be loſt as poſſible, and walk him a 

while in his Cloaths afterwards ; but let his Water be always a 

little warm'd, as before obſerved. | | | 

= Three of theſe Cordial Mixtures given at two or three Days 
PDiſtance, I think ſufficient to recruit the Blood and Spirits, af- 

ier they (the latter eſpecially) have been waſted and much ſpent 

in this Diſtemper, | 
lt muſt be remember'd, that a Horſe ſhould reſt for ſome A Horſe 
conſiderable Time after acute Diſeaſes, as Fevers of any kind, ſhould _ 2 
r other violent and fickly Diſorders; for if he is (when in this 8290 while 
veak Condition) put to labour beyond his Strength, it may oc- nic:aſes. 
aaſion many and great Evils; as Mangineſs, Farcin, Diſeaſes 

of the Stomach and Bowels, as Scouring, &c. So that from 

A tolerably good Horſe before the Diſtemper, he is now become 


on $ a waſhy, good-for-nothing, ſluggiſh Fade; and what is worſt of 
nz all, is likely to continue ſo, unleſs he undergoes a tedious 
ha ES Courſe of Phyſick, in order to bring the Fibres to their for- 
— z mer Power of Elaſticity and Firmneſs. | 
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7 Of Diſeaſes of the Stomach, and Guts. 
5 0. NAR. Gitfon begins the 33d Chapter of his Book of Far- 
"2 Tiery with a very nice Obſervation ; to wit, that as 
„ the Food of Horſes conſiſts of the moſt fimple Productions of the 
Earth, they cannot be liable to many Diſeaſes of the Stomach," 
And what he ſays farther under the ſame Head is worth read- 
ning; only when he comes to treat of the Cure, he ſets down 
mo Purges, which he tells us may be either of them given 
with Succeſs, to recover loſt Appetite. They are near the 
5 Cloſe of the 124th Page of his Book, and one of them is a De- 
+ coction, the other made into Boluſſes or Balls. Now the De- 
eoction is a pretty mild and eaſy- working Purge; but the Ball 
is ſtrong enough for any Horſe in full Vigour. Indeed he ſays, 
1 K 3 take 
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take of the eff Aloes an Qunce and half, by which he may mean 
the Succotrine Aloes brought to us from Arabia, and Egypt, in 
Skins, and is of a blackiſh Colour in the Lump, but of a ſhinin 
golden Hye, when broke and powder'd, and has but little 
Smell: I fay, if he intended this Sort of Aloes, he ſhould have 
been a little more explicit, for it is dearer than the common 
Aloes by five Shillings in the Pound Weight ; therefore you 
need not fear the Apothecaries will let you have that of fix or 
ſeven Shillings, when they can fell you Aloes for ſixteen Pence 
a Pound, which is imported from Barbadoes in large Shells or 

The Uſe of Gourds, of a ſtrong offenſive Scent, and is call'd Hepatic Aloe, 

Aloes very from its dark Liver Colour. In ſhort, I know no dne Drug of 

extenſive, more univerſal Uſe in Medicine than Aloes, nor of more Eff. 

cacy for many Intentions, þoth as a Purge and Alterative. Bu 
to return. | | 

Refinoug In the Purging Ball for loſt Appetite, as preſcribed by Mr, 

Purges dan- Gibſon, there are two Drachms of D:agridium, which is a Reſinous 

— Subſtance call'd Scammony roaſted in a Quince ; but correct i 

. how you pleaſe, it is ſtill ſo Reſinous that ſmall Particles of i 

Fwen are apt to ſtick amongſt the Folds of the Stomach and Gut, 

and cauſe ſuch Vellications or convulſive Twitchings, that they 
often endanger the Life of the Animal; and moreover, by the 
rough Operation of ſuch Reſinous Purges, the Bowels are { 
irritated to a Diſcharge of their Contents, that the Creature ol. 
tentimes purges off the very Mucus or ſlimy Liquor or Moiſture 
which daubs over their internal Coat, and which Mucus Natur 
depoſits there as a Defence againſt any ſharp irritating Juics 
which may paſs through them. | ; 
Beſides, two Drachms of Diagridium is twelve good Doſe 


for a ſtrong Man, and this (confider'd with the Quantity of [1 


Horſe Alves) 1 think is an over-Doſe, eſpecially for a Horte 
whoſe Stomach is (according to my Text) ſuppoſed to be ina 


depraved and weak Condition. Therefore when I come t» 
the curative Intentions I ſhall offer ſome Amendments to Mr. 


Gibſon's Deæcoction and Ball for Recovery of loft Appetite. 


Horſes not Moſt Diſtempers, eſpecially Chronic ones or thoſe of long 
ſo ſubje& to ſtanding, derive their Original from depraved Digeſtion ; and 
altho' Horſes (as I have ſaid before) are not ſo ſubject to Diſeaſes jÞ® 
as Men, and of the Stomach as Man, who ranſacks both the Hadies for hot. 
why. fiery Spices to ſatisfy his moſt unreaſonable Guſtation ; yt 
many Diſeaſes in them are produced from Faults in the Sto- | 
mach, or in other Words, the Faults of the Stomach or depraved 


Diſeaſes of 
the Stomach 
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Digeſtion, very often are the Occaſion of many Diſeaſes in 


Horſes, as well as that the Diſeaſes of the Body bring on lok 2 


* 


Appetite. 


Tpbere are two moſt remarkable Cauſes of Chy/;fication, Hut 
or Crudities in Digeſtion, to wit, the Acid Crudity and the N. 
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Acid Crudity brings on the Heart-burn, ſour and frequent Acid - 
Eructations or Belchings upwards ; and this in Mankind, more Crudity. 
eſpecially in Children, who are very ſubject to acid Crudities, 
is thrown up by Vomit ; oftentimes by Nature, ſometimes by 
Art: But as Horſes, by reaſon of the Spiral Windings of the 
Gullet where it is inſerted into the Stomach, cannot eaſily Vo- 
mit, therefore theſe auſtere and ſoure Juices, are carried along 
into the Inteſtines, and there cauſe Gripings, &c. And when 
a Horſe is troubled with over much Acid in his Stomach and 
Guts, he as naturally and with as good Reaſon deſires Mud and 
Dirt, as he does his Hay when he is Hungry: And in my 
Thoughts, every Horſe which is conſtantly kept in the Stable, 
and has not Graſs ſometimes for Years together, ought. to have 
now and then powdered Chalk, burnt Hartſhorn, or the like 

given him in his Provender, inſtead of being threatned and of- 
ten beaten by his Ignorant and Illiterate Keeper, for eating 
= what would cure his Diſorder in Time. Burnt Hartſhorn is 
much better than the Clay or Mud he would eat, becauſe it 
EZ will abſorb or drink up more of the offending Acid in the Sto- 
mach, c. And how powerful the Teſtacea or ſhelly Pow- 
ders, as well as Chalk or burnt Hartſhorn, are in deſtroying 
Acids, or rather in abſorbing them, any one may judge who 
= makes the Experiment by mixing Vinegar or the like with ſuch 
= Powders, which immediately loſe their Sharpneſs and Pungency 
upon the Tongue. 
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= The Cure of Acid Crudity conſiſts in this; to wit, firſt, in The Cure of 
BY abſorbing the Acid by the Uſe of burnt Hartſhorn for ſome did Cru- 
Time; then a Cordial Drink or two, prepared with Volatile 9 
Aromaticks, according to the following Preſcription. 

Take a Quart of White-Wine, or for avant of this a Quart of 
Beer; and grate into it two Nutmegs of about a Penny a- piece; 
and give it the Horſe by a Horn, Milk-warm. 
= Afﬀer the Drink, in a Day or two, may be given the follow- 
ing Purge; but if Purging be made uſe of before ſuch Prepa- 
ration of the Juices, nothing will be diſcharged but Gripings 
1 _ Convulſive Motions will be occaſioned. The Purge is 
9 8. . 5 
= Takeof Aloes, one Ounce; Diapente, an Ounce and half, Salt A purge for 
J Tartar, half an Ounce; Syrup of Buckthorn, an Ounce and Acid Crudi- 
tba; and with Flour of Brimſtone make them up in two Balls, ties in the 
aud give them it in the ordinary Method. . 

Midbrous Crudity, from the Word Nidor, which ſigniſies any n 
Thing of a bad Smell or Flavour, is, when the Nouriſhment is Crudity 
corrupted, fo that it turns into a Putrefied Solution of a horrid what. 
Taſte and Smell, altogether unfit for proper Chyle, and does 
not (in any eminent Degree) differ from Acid Crudity ; only 
the Eructations are not acid, but rather inſipid, putrid, or ſul- 
bhurous, like the Taſte of fry'd Eggs when they are burnt, as 
- | | K 4 near. 
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near as I can any way judge it. This occaſions Heart Burn. 5 
ings; therefore the Horſe partly loaths his uſual Food, and 
longs after Mud and Dirt ; and what the divine Hippocrates ſays Do 
with relation to Human Bodies, will hold good in Brute Crea 
tures, whoſe Compoſition is of Solids and Fluids actuated by wh 
the ſame Mechanick Powers with our own ; to wit, that thoſe cor 
Things which the Appetite is fond of, are much more eaſily dige. 
ed, than ſuch as the Stomach hath no defire after ; and therefore Mi gig 
the common Proverb is true, what one Reliſbes, Nouriſbes. For, 
the Stomach may truly be ſtiled the Kitchen of the Body, is 
Office being to receive the Food as into a Store Houſe, and io 
digeſt the ſame is its Primary Action; whence Indigeſtion is an WW 
undoubted Fore-runner of the Deſtruction of the whole Oeco- 
nomy. | 
: Dieſtion is ſimply a Work of Nature, nor can it be pro- 
moted by Art; for we can only aſſiſt and help the Work of 
Nature, and ſo correct the Ferment in the Stomach, that it / 
may be reduced to its natural State. Therefore, the ſame 
The Cure, Method I have preſcribed for the Cure of Acid Crudities, vil ca 
perform the Work with relation to Nidorous Crudities. =W 
I ſhall juſt mention a Paſſage in Mr. G:b/on's Book of Far-. 
riery, with regard to Horſes which are troubled with ſoure Ju- Wy; 
ces upon the Stomach, and which for ſuch reaſon deſire to eat 
Clay out of the Walls, &c. He tells us, that when he at 
« tended the Army, he took an Opportunity of gratifying a WW 
% Horſe in a very ardent Deſire of that Kind. The Horſe hal Si 
« ſuffered very much from his Keeper, and had been often beat 
for eating Clay out of the Wall; he then ſays, he brougit N 
c“ him a Piece of Chalk the bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt, and laid i WE 
*« in the Manger; the Horſe turned it over with his Noſe ſe. lit 
« veral Times, and at laſt broke off ſome of the Corners and ur 
« eat them; whereupon Mr. G:b/ox took up the Chalk to break Wn 
t it into ſmaller Pieces; but becauſe the Horſe thought he vu C 
Le going to be robb'd of it, he puſſi d his Head after it with g 
* all imaginable Eagerneſs, and when it was broke he eat the tl 
£6 _—_ Part of it, and fell immediately to his Hay. The n 
% Dragoon told Mr. G:b/on he gave him more Chalk after. t! 
* wards, and obſerved that the Horſe eat his Hay better for it; u 
** but being ſoon after obliged to march, he was perfectly c- t! 
9 w * the Exerciſe, and had no farther Cravings of that 
& Kind.” | 5 
You may by this Account, ſee how neceſſary it is to allowa | 
Horſe (that has Acid Juices in his Stomach in too great abun- Þþ 
dance,) to eat Clay, &c. or rather to give him Chalk, burnt by 
Hartſhorn, or Oyſter-ſhells, in fine Powder, or the like; other - 
wiſe he will not thrive nor eat his Hay; and alſo Exerciſes | 
one great Help, towards removing the Complaint. 
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2 The Hungry Evil in Horſes, which is the ſame that in Man The Hungry i 
d we term Malacia and Bulimia, vulgarly called a Canine or _— | . 
's i Dog-like Appetite, although Bulimy ſignifies an Oxe's Appetite. \ 
Pn e Cauſe of all theſe is Acid and Nidorous Crudities, of The Cauſe. : 
y ME which I have juſt now treated; and as the Cure conſiſts in Ab- 2 1 
2 ſcſorbent, Evacuant, and Stomachick Medicines as mentioned, — 
f. I ſhall not take up the Reader's Time ſo much as to make a 
re diſtin&t Chapter of it, but proceed to an Account of the Di- 
r, ſtempers of the Guts, and firſt of the Colick. 
ts WE | 


— 
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7 A the Colick is a Diſtemper which (as well as many more 

of the Stomach and Guts) proceeds from Flatulence or 
Wind pent up, I muſt beg leave to explain what is meant by 
Carminati ue Medicines, or ſuch Medicines as are ſaid to expel 
= Wind; and as the Nerves are frequently under great Diſorders 
from pent up Wind or Flatus's, what diſſipates and expels ſuch 
Vapours, muſt be reckoned of great Service to thoſe Parts. 
== A great many People ſeem to be Strangers to this Term, I carminative 
mean the Word Carminative, which does not appear to carry Medicines 
in it any Thing expreſſive of the Medicinal Efficacies of thoſe explained. 


x 
Fac 
N 


Simples, which paſs under its Denomination. 


eat WEE This Term certainly had its Riſe as thus pg d. when 

git WE Medicine was too much in the Hands of thoſe Jugglers, who, 

70 for want of a true Knowledge in their Profeſſion, brought Re- 
e 


WT ligion into their Party; and what through Ignorance they were 
unable to do by rational Preſcription, and the Uſe of proper 
BE Medicines, they pretended to effect by Invocations, and the 


was (RE Correſpondence they kept with Heaven: Which Cant being 
vith generally, for the Surprize ſake, couch'd in ſome ſhort Verſes ; 
the WE the Word Carmen which ſignifies a Verſe, was made alſo to 

mean an Inchantment : Which as it was a very good Cover for 


teir Ignorance as well as their Knavery, was frequently made 
uſe of to ſatisfie the People of the Operation of a Medicine they 
EZ themſelves could not account for; and as thoſe Medicines now 
under this Name are of ſome quick Efficacy, and the Conſe- 
2 quences thereof in many Inſtances very great and ſurprizing ; 


ow 2 (RE the moſt violent Pains ſometimes ariſing from pent up Wind, 
bun- which immediately ceaſe upon its being diſperſed; for theſe 
urnt (WR Reaſons, I fay, ſuch Medicines as give Relief in this Caſe are 
ther- more particularly ſtiled Carminatives, as if they cured by In- 
iſe s chantment; the Complaint removed by them being ſo ſudden, 


2 that the ordinary Manner of Operation of a natural Cauſe, is 
dot eaſily imagined to take place ſo ſoon. 


But 


— 
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But howſoeyer this Term came into the Profeſſion, its con. Le. 
mon Uſe has ſufficiently determined its Meaning; to wit, tha of 
whatſoever Medicines inwardly, or Application outwardly, WW ot! 
expels or diſperſes Wind, ſuch I ſay are ranked under the Cv 
of Carminatives, | | = fro 
All theParts How ſuch Medicines diſperſe Wind may be conceived, if w do 
of the Body do but conſider, that all the Parts of the Body are perſpirable, 
are Perſpira- Sanckorius, in his Medicina Statica, determines all that is call. 
ble; and *! ed Wind in thy Bowels, to be ſuch perſpirable Matter as make 
veſſels, &c. its eſcape through the Coats of the Stomach and Guts. Anz 
of the Body, this likewiſe happens to the Muſcular Parts; for ſuch perſpin. 
is ſaid to be ble Matter often breaks out and lodges amongſt the Muſcle, 
perſpirad'* Ce. for ſome Time. e : 
broke thro! Now, whatſoever will rarefy and render thinner ſuch Col. 
the Coats of lections of Vapours, muſt conduce ta their utter Diſcharge ou 
ſuch Veſſels. of the Body, and conſequently remove thoſe Uneaſineſſes which 
Carminative Ariſe from their Detention. And as thoſe Things in Medicin 
Medicines of which paſs under this Denomination are warm, and conſiſt d 
warm ſub- very light ſubtile Parts, it is eaſy to conceive how a Mixture 
tile Parts. ſuch Particles may agitate and rarefy thoſe Flatulences, ſo as 
facilitate their Expulſion; and more eſpecially when we coil. 
der what a Help ta this Purpoſe thoſe grateful Senſations, whid 
ſuch Medicines give to the Fibres, may be; this cannot but in 


vigorate their tonick Undulations cr tremulous Motions, in ; : þ 
ſomuch that by Degrees the obſtructed Wind is diflodged, anl k 
at laſt quite expell'd. Te dd 


If the Obſtruction is not great, as it ſeldom is in the Stomaci, 
Inteſtines or Guts, by reaſon of their large Vent both upwart 
and downwards, the Rarefaction of the Wind upon taking ſud 
a Medicine is often ſo ſudden, and its Diſcharge likewiſe, tht 
it goes off like the Exploſion of Gun-Powder, In fine, al 
Things that warm, rarefy, and attenuate the obſtructed Hy 
mours, may (according to the common acceptation of thi 
Term) be called Carminative Medicines. 45 
Before I proceed to an Account of the Colick, it may notbe 
thought impertinent in me to deſcribe the Gut- Colon in 21 
Horſe, which differs from the Colon in Men, inaſmuch as in 
the firſt it appears as three Guts, being {as it were) divided ) 
two Necks, (as they are termed by Hippotemifts, ) whereas in 
Man this Gut is ſeemingly but one; and in my Opinion, the 
Reaſon the Necks or narrow Places in the Colon of a Horſe ar 
ſo ordained by Nature, is that the Food (which is moſtly bal 
to digeſt) ſhould not paſs off before the Glands of the Inteſtine ja 
have taken in and ſuck'd up what was neceſſary to lubricate and 
make them ſlippery, as well as for other Reaſons hereafter ſet & | 
| down in the following Deſcription. 2 
The Colon The Colon of a Horſe which (as I have ſaid) ſeems to be three 
wy Horle Guts, by reaſon of the two Necks, of about half a Yard in 
eſcribed. Le gd 1 


pls A 
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con. Length each, is drawn up into many Cells or Purſes, by Means 
that of two Ligaments, one of which runs along the Upper, and the 
rdly, other the Under Side of it, which with the Afiſtance of a 
Cab valve or Flap at its Beginning, hinder the Excrements either 


from returning back into the ſmall Guts, or falling too ſoon 
BS downward, as I juſt now hinted, before the Chyle or Milk 

BS Subſtance prepared from the Food be ſent into its proper Veſ- 
ſels. And indeed the Cæcum or Blind-Gut, which is the firſt 
of the three larger Guts, ſeems to be ſo contrived in Manner of 


An; a Valve to hinder the Aliment and Chyle from paſſing too ſoon 
pic into the Colon; for if the Aliment and Chyle were not in ſome 


BY Meaſure hinder'd in their Paſſage thro' theſe large Guts, the 
Body could not be ſufficiently ſupply'd' with Nauriſhment ; 


Co. and thoſe who pretend that nothing can enter into the Maſs of 

e du Blood which is injected by way of Clyſter, may go on in their 

vhick RS Ignorance : But I am ſatisſied of the contrary, for I have cured Agues cured 
licine a great many People of Agues by adminiſtring the Jeſuit's Bark by givnng 
aa in Clyſters, when the Patient could not bear the Thoughts of _ Bark in 
red! it in any other Form. | 2 ho 
au The firſt of theſe Colons is about a Yard and half in Length, 

con. the ſecond about a Yard, and the third, or that Part which 

vhich AS joins to the Rectum or Arſe-Gut, near fix Yards in length; fo 

at in. that the Colon of a Horſe fourteen Hands high may be ſaid to 

„ in be nearly eight Yards and a half long; and from it along the 

| and Kectum or Straight-Gut to the Anus, where the Excrements are 

KY diſcharged, is not above half a Yard ; ſo that it is plain Clyſters 
nach, operate moſtly in the Colon; tho' I muſt ſay they are given in ,,_, 
var too ſmall Quantities ; for what ſignifies two Quarts of Liquor AO bo 
; ſuck in a Gut nine Yards long, and four or five Inches Diameter in givea in 
" th a natural State; But in the Colick it is ſo diſtended with Fla- large Quan- 
e, il tulences, that its Diameter exceeds ſeven or eight Inches, as I es. 
Hu. BY have frequently obſerved in thoſe dying of that Diſtemper, or 
f this which is much the ſame, the Griping of the Guts. Now for a 
[ET Delcription of the Colick. . 


Colon only; but now generally it is taken for any painful Di- Colick de- 
ſorder of the Stomach, or Bowels, attended from firſt to laſt — 
vith a thick and troubled Urine, whether in Man, or Brute 
Creatures. And from hence ariſes the common Diſtinctions F'** a Bi- 
ES of, Firſt, a Bilious Colick, which ſprings from a Redundancy or PO 
pings, and generally a Lax or Scouring. | 
The Cure of a Bilious Colick is remedied by gently purging The Cure, 
off and ſoftening the offending Humours, which is perform'd 

by Lenitives and Emollients. The following Clyſter is very 

proper in the firſt Stage of this Diſtemper. | 


Handfuls ; Pellitory of the Wall, three Handfuls ; Floæuers of the Colick. 
25 | Elder, 


& The Word Colicł, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies Diſorders of the The Word 


5 | Acrimony of Choler irritating the Bowels, and ſo cauſing Gri- Phe Cauſe. * 


Tale Maltow-Leaves, and Camomile-Flowers, of each tæuo g Clyſter for 
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| Boll theſe in four Quarts of Rain Water to three; then ftirain 


| Lenitive Electuary; and give the Horſe the whole three Quart 

by way of Clyſter at once; for, as I have ſaid before, unleß 
Clyſters be injected in large Quantities, they are but of mal 

Service. | . 


Purge in the 
Colick. 


Opiates dan- 
gerous in the to give Venice Treacle, Mithridate, or Diaſcordium in their Cor- 
firſt Stage of dial, Drinks, and often in large Quantities by way of Clyſter 


the Bilious 
Colick. 


let fly, in Hopes to clear the Way of all Obſtructions at once, 


_ theſe Sorts of Medicines are (as I have ſaid) of ſuch danger 


of the Guts from the Eroſion and Acrimony of the Juices: | 


The Art of FaRRIER T 
Elder, two Handfuls; Juniper Berries bruiſed, four Ounce;: 


and preſs out the Liquor pretty firongly, and add two Ounce: of 


After the Colon and Straight Gut are cleanſed from Ex. 
crement by the Uſe of the aforeſaid Clyſter, it may be needful 
to give him the following eaſy Purge. | 
Tale of Alexandrian Senna, (known by the pointed Leaf, iſ 
Brightneſs of Colour, and Quickneſs of Flavour, ] two Ounce, 
Liguorice- Root, one Ounce ; Salt of Tartar, two Drachms ; Car. 
raway Seeds, and freſbeſt Juniper Berries bruiſed, each on 
Ounce : Boil thefe in a Quart of Water to the Conſumption 
half; then ſtrain and add of Lenitive Electuary, (as freſh as you 
can get it, for when old it is good for little,) two Ounce; 
and of good Canary, half a Pint. Give it the Horſe in a Mom. 
ing rather more than Milk-warm, and keep him warm cover't 
for ſome Days. | 

It is common in Caſes of the Colick in Horſes for Farrien 
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and this in the firſt Stage of the Diſtemper ; which ſa locks up 
the Cauſe of it in the Guts, that it is all one in Effect, as if 
you ſet the Muzzle of a Piſtol to the Horſe's Fundament, and 


2 


Indeed after the Cauſe of the Diſorder is removed by Leni. 
ent Purgatives, Clyſters, &c. as before preſcribed, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary warm Opiates ſhould be adminiſter'd, ſome 
times by Way of Clyſter, ſometimes by the Mouth ; for altho 


ous Conſequence in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, yet are they 
requiſite to finiſh the Cure, and allay the Tumult of the Bow: 
els, which otherwiſe ends in Super-purgation, or ſuch a Lax 
or Scouring as may cauſe the Horſe to void moſt of the Muc 
or ſlippery Matter, which ſhould defend the inner Membranes BY 


Therefore when it is properly judged that the Cauſe of the 
Diſorder is taken away, let the following Mixture be given in- 


„„ 1 
A Mixture Take a Quart of Canary, or for auant of that a Quart f Wl 
— the Co- avarm Beer; diſſolve about the Bigneſs of an Egg of my Cordial 


Ball in it, and an Ounce of Venice Treacle, or Mithridate : To 
which may be added (if the Horſe ſcour more than ordinary) 
One Hundred Drops of Liquid Laudanum, and the like Numb VS 
F Tiadure of Caſtor. Stir it well before you give it. _ . 

e FA 
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Pane Purge, Clyſter, Fc. may be repeated according as | 
0 dere is N we but give no Opiates in the Beginning of the Di- 
:of temper ; for notwithſtanding I have as great a Veneration for 
n BY Opiates as the Gentleman who faid, If there was no Opium he 
le, % be no Phyfician; yet I am ſatisfy'd the Secret lies in the 
wal & Adminiſtration, not in the Knowledge of good or bad Drugs. 


And this. Secret will ſtill remain in the Hands (or rather Heads) 
of a very few, altho' Books upon the Subject of Phyſick were 
every Day publiſh'd. And no doubt the true Reaſon of this 
is owing to the indolent and ſluggiſh Temper of Mankind, 
ZZ which ſo bewitches them, that they will not take Pains to ſearch 


7 | & after Truth; Mechanicks, Mathematicks, Natural and Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, being meer Bug- bears to them; ſo that 
60 they are contented to jog on in the old blind Road of Igno- 


nance, and preſcribe Medicines in Spi ght of Nature and their 
Stars, and without knowing or being able to give any tolerable 


"4 I Account of the Modus Operandi, a Knowledge ſo eſſentially 
*h BE neceſlary in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Theſe are the Men who 
wy 5 have not the Why for the Wherefore, and whoſe Faith or chief 


Reliance is upon the Number of Drugs in the Preſcription, 
not at all conſidering the Baſis or principal Ingredient, to 


N which the Cure (if any be wrought) is attributable. 
der: During the Uſe of Opiates, (which may be given every 
_ other Day for two or three Turns,) it is proper to give the 
5 f Horſe a Solution of Gum Arabic in the Water he drinks, 
1 which may be thus prepared. | | 
Jade an Ounce of Gum Arabick: bruiſe it, and boil it in a The Gum- 


7 ' RE 2uart of Water, till tis diſſolwed; then mix it with half a Aradick 
50 conmon Pail full of cold Water, and Oatmeal; and let the Horſe — 
_ We drink this Sort of Water Milk-warm for ſome Time, to wit, for 


: a Week; and by that Time it may be ſuppoſed that the Inſide 


er of the Guts is well imbued, with ſlippery Matter to defend 
1 5 chem from acrimonious or ſharp Juices. | 


= I hope I need not tell the Reader that moderately walking Exereiſe 
che Horſe will do him Good in the Colick, ſeeing that mode- Proper in 
nate Exerciſe is proper in moſt Diſtempers, excepting Fevers, _ — 
in which the Blood is already at too high a Pitch to admit of : 
it. | | NSN 
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1 The famous Baglivi was of Opinion that the Seat of the Baglivi's 
Zilious Colick is in the Meſentery, or what we call the Net in Opinion of 
Brute Creatures; and therefore he order'd his Patients, Where 
the Diſtemper was ſtubborn, to take a Journey, that the Body AY 
- _ be ſhaked up and exerciſed by Riding for ſome Days, 
and the Fibres of the Meſentery, which by long Pain were re- 
3 laxed, might aſſume their former Oſcillations to eradicate and 
gexpel the diſtemper'd Impurities ; after which he orders a Se- 
nicupium or warm Bath, wherein the Patient fits up to the Na- 
The rel for ſome Time: But as this laſt cannot well be done _ , 

. | orſe 
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Horſe in the Colick, tho' moſt certainly, if he was nearly o dif 
Head in warm Water it might be exceeding proper; yet I 
as this is ſcarcely practicable upon Horſes, we muſt contey £ 


wy ourſelves with Exerciſe, giving them now and then an on L 2 
1 | Trot, to ſhake the Guts a little, which will greatly aſſiſt in di. 

4 | | lodging the Enemy. Permit me now to give an Account, & 7 
: y | 5 q 


condly, of the Flatulent or Windy-Colick. | = 
Secondly, The Flatulent or Windy-Colick ſhews itſelf by Pain in ti, 
The Windy Bowels, and proceeds from Wind pent up there, which giv, WM 
Colick. the Horſe ſuch Pains and convulſive Twitchings, that he wii 
The signs. oftentimes lie down, tumble, and ſtart up again haſtily, ay 
| ſtrike his Belly with his hinder Feet, and ſtamp with his Fon 
Feet and forſake his Food. Theſe are the moſt common Sig 
of a Flatulent Colick ; and the Divine Contriver of all Thins Wi 
hath wiſely order'd (both in Brute and Human Creatures) tu 
the Colon ſhould ſurround the whole Abdomen or lower Bely, G 

and with the Rectum (before deſcribed) touch all the Parts cu. 
tain'd in it; ſo that by immediate Fomentation with Clyſen 
we might eaſe ſuch Parts of their Maladies: I ſay, this w 
have to praiſe God for, as well as for the Reſt of his wondroy 

Works. ) T“ 
The Cauſe, The Caufe (as T have ſaid) is from pent up Wind, Which fe 
the moſt Part is occafion'd from the alen or Dung's i i 
ing too long retain'd, which renders the Juices viſcid * roh 
ſo that the windy Flatulence cannot eaſily break through, 
I remember ſome Author or other that ſays, © Flatulens 
or windy Diſorders are. bred in the. Stomach and Bowes) 
a vicious Fermentation, excited by a preternatural Acid in; 
* viſcid Subject, and that the Cure conſiſts in Pigeſtives al WW, 

« 8 Medicines, together with a regular Diet.“ 
This Deſcription is ſuccinct and clear, 10 that I need nM 
DAY trouble the Reader any farther, only in ſetting down my on WM > 
J the Care Henne oi L 
The Cure. Firk, if 2 90 that the Flatulence proceeds from ha = 
Back-rak- den'd Dang, the Horſe muſt be Back-raked, as the Fare , 
ing what, call it, which is done by anointing the Hand very well vii 
baden 4 any Sort of Oil or Butter, and by little and little fetching ou g 
bis Excrements, as far as the Farrier can well put his Arm in gi 
the Fundament: But I adviſe every Gentleman to pitch up a; 
2 Perſon to do this Friendly Office, who has a Hand and An.. 
Ff the ſmaller Size: For ſome are ſo large and brawny, ti 
25 unleſs the Horſe was of the larger Sort, there would be ſon: 1 
Danger of an Inflammation in the Straight-Gut, which wol 
Hh 
T 
a1 
G 


- be of far greater Concern than the Gripes. = 
After the Horſe has been Back- raked, in two Hours Tin 
give him the Clyſter as preſcribed for the Colick: „ 
Mr. Gibſon very much extols a Clyſter he preſents us wit E 

for Pains in the Guts, after the groſſer Excrements have bers 
diſchatge 
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diſcharged by ſuch Clyſter, as I juſt now mention'd. - His Cly- 
ſter is this. e 40 . 8 „ 
_ Take red Roſe Leaves, two Handfuls ; Tops of lefſer Centaury, Mr. Gibſon's 
m ad Wormwoed, of each one Handful ; boil them in tauo Quarts Gly ſter = 
th / Water to three Pints ; and in the Decottion ui ſolvr tao Ounces G 7 096 


” by of Diaſcordium, and half a Pint of Treacle-Water or Spirit of 8 oy 

Vine. | ; K DUNE £3057 58 
Ine Baſis of this Compoſition lies in the Opium and other 

E warm Ingredients of the Diaſcordium. So that in che main, 

Ve if the Diaſcordium was only mixed with three Pints of warm 

wi punch, it would be full as good as Mr. Gib, Red Rofe- 

NEW ves, Tops of Centaury, &c. Therefore I ſhall humbly offer 

ys F an Amendment, or rather # more proper Clyſter in the Place 

"22 WER of his, which he ſays, lies ſo cordially in the Bowels:- It is this. 

"my 1 Take Camomile Floauers, two Handfuls ; ' Anniſceds, and leſſer A Clyſter 

ty Cardamoms bruiſed, of each one Ounes; Long Pepper, half an for Wind in 


nl = Ounce. Boil theſe in five Puarts of Water to three; and add 9 
q “ lereto, when firain'd, three Ounces of my Cordial Bull; half a 
"BR Pint of Brandy or Rum, and half an Ounce of Oil of Amber: 
1: And give it the Horſe by a long Glyfter-Pipe, and tie his Tail 
"BF down to his Tuel for ſome Time. — 99 5 | 
I can ſee the Reader ſmile at finding the Cordial Ball come 
into the Compoſition of a Clyſter ; but he may be eaſy when! 
aſſure him, that there are ſeveral Things ready mixed and in- 
"0?! corporated in that Ball, which are proper by way of Clyſter; 


a more particularly, Oil of Anniſeeds is a noble Thing, by Van 


Helnont ſtiled Solamen Inteſtinorum, it is of ſo great Eſteem and 

4 Account in the Cure of Flatulent Diſorders of the Guts. e 

| 1 De Grey has the following Cordial Drink in the Chapter of 

ah the Colick. : | e N | 

41 = Take of White Wine, a Quart; Fenugreek Seeds, Bay-Ber- De Grey's 
ies, and Pepper, of each four Ounces ; Grains of Paradiſe, and 2 — 

Cinger, of each one Ounce ; Water-Creſſes, two Handfuls; Sen- a - I 47 

* green, one Pound; Mint, one Handful; flamp the Herbs, and 

4 m bound the Spices, then ftrain it, and put to it of Live-Honey two 

= | , PVoonfuls; and fo give it the Horſe Blood-warm. - _— 

75 BE | Notwithſtanding De Grey's great Experience in Farriery, I 

Rn think the Quantity of Pepper too great in this Mixture, to be 


given by the Mouth; nor do I ſee what Buſineſs the Sengreen, 
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Am K as he calls it, or Houſe-Leek, has to do in ſo warm a Compoſi- 


__ tion ; that Herb being known, even by the common People, 
4 Fu Jas an exceeding great Cooler, and it really is ſo, infomuch that 
"a have ſeen the unſkilful Application of it to a Burn or Scald, 
ſo cool and deftroy the natural Heat of the Part, that a Morti- 
Tin fcation or Gangrene has been threatened for ſome conſiderable 

Time after it. Therefore, I think the Sengreen ſuperfluous, 
— i aud contrary to the main Intention of the Drink ; unleſs De 
_ Grey thought he had put too much Pepper down in his Pre- 
N Eugen, 


— 
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ſcription, and ſo thought proper to cool it with the Juice 
Houſe-Leek ; but even this would be a ſtrange round - about wy 
of preſcribing, and ſomething agreeable to the old F amih. 
Receipts, ſo much efteem'd by good t: ouſewives, &c. Buifſ 
the Horſe be a Ston'd-Horſe, that is troubled with the Cold 
or Gripes, this laſt mentioned Author very merrily adviſe; v8 
ſhould have a Mare, eſpecially if he is ſa afflicted that he eu 

not piſs; and adds, that it prevents ſundry Sorts of Sickn 

and Diſeaſes, and ſtrengtheneth Nature. | * 

Now De Grey was no Philoſopher, otherwiſe he muſt hu 

known, that the of tener any Spring is wound up to its Height, ili 

every time loſes ſomething ( tho perhaps very inconfiderabl.) (i 

its Elaſticity; and for this very Reaſon Coition can in no wy 

ſtrengthen Nature; for Omne Animal poſt Coitum Hebes. 5 

| If the Colick or Griping of the Guts cauſe a Stoppaye «Ml 

the Horſe's Water, it moſtly proceeds from hardened Ex 

ments, which ſo preſs the Neck of the Bladder, that te 

| Sphin&er Yefice cannot ſufficiently be dilated for the Paſlaged 

A Clyſter the Urine: Therefore in ſuch Caſe Back-rake him, and yi 

when the him the Clyſter for Wind as before mentioned, only addy 

Stoppage of half a Pound of any common Oil to it, which will lubricu 

Water from and make ſlippery the ſtraight Gut, &c. ſo that the Dung ny 
1 ſlide more eaſily along it. | 

verements: There is a very proper and eaſily prepar'd Clyſter ink 

Gib/on's Book, which wall excite the Periſtaltick Motion oft 
Guts, and forward the Expulſion of the Excrements. [ti 
Mr. Gibſon's this. Take Beef Broth, ( but in my Thoughts any Sort of Brut 
Clyfter for « , Flefp,) two or three Quarts; one Handful of Salt, and hi 
the ide, ( Pon of Butter ; mix, and make a Clyſter to be injeli 
% very warm.” | 35 | 
An Account I ſhall cloſe this Chapter with a Hiſtory relating to the Cit 
of a Horſe I am treating of; which is of a Dragoon-Horſe that died d 
— of the Farrier, who (like many Men in another Profeſſion) was iz i 
"he Warten. norant of the Structure and Mechaniſm of the Creature, whid 1 
was the Subject of his Art, as Mr. G:4/or handſomely expreſ i 
it, in page 134 of his Farrier's Guide; the Story is as follow. 
| Mr. Gibfon tells us, that a Dragoon-Horſe in the Reg: WM 
< ment to which he belonged, after a full five Weeks Marc, i <* 
„ coming to ſtand at his Eaſe, grew exceeding Coſtive, ai 
«© had his Fundament and Sheath much ſwelled, and that & 
« was committed to the Care of one, who was tolerably wel 
« Skilled in many of the common Things; but being who 
“ unacquainted with the Structure and Mechaniſm of ti 
« Creature, which was the Subject of his Art, committed: 
« grand Miſtake in giving him a ſtrong Doſe of Purging PH. 
% ſick. There being no Vent for a Paſſage of the Excremen 
* downwards, and the Horſe having no Capacity to m_ by 
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„Agony imaginable, and *ar'talt dite © in rung Convol- 
Mr. :634/omgods'bn ying, „ that perhaps this wel | . 

a- have ſudeee dn Caen f ter Obmney, aud where ere 

„vas littfe or no Swelllng of the Fundament; und that if 
eu there had been a Fobiftey of making the Horſe vomit, 

cre ne might have ſoécettled even in this Cafe: for then the 
„ Phyſck Would hate Bone off thut way, und zufter ſeveral 

hn Diſcharges by the Mouth, the Remainder miglit habe gc 

„i \dodwnwitttls, us it oftentimes happens to Humdn Bodies; 

e becauſe the franing to vomit müdes u ft ompr 

I 


of che Muſeles bfithe lower Belly, which 'pteatly forwards 
e Dqoectens by the Fundament Aud therefore in ſome 
r obſbuate Cults, of his Nature, the beſt Phyflclaus Wave or- 
x derid Wemits Wich Succefs. But as it 1s quite offerwiſe 
t with Horſes; and chat their Stomachs Are rot Other wife to 
i be moved with tlie firongeſt Stinmli, than Gry to create 
| gr icleneſs, and eauſe them to ſlaver a Little; 48 not 
a by. be atteinpted in any ſtubborn Coftivetieſs, but by 
rica, a Clyſter s. wot STE * 
zu This Account, and Mr. Ci Obſervations upon it, are 
vel worth obſerving ; and altho' he ſays he belong d to a Re- 

n 1, eiment, I am fare by his Manner of Writing, that he was 1 
of ommoh Färrier; for not one that ever I thiked with, or WBOf 

ti works 1 have read, come any thing near Mr. Gigſen's Way of 
"3 Neaſoning: But on the other Hand, the Diſcdurfe of the Mô- 
ern, and the Writings of the Ancient Parriers, Agree in this, 
ic io wit, that they are equally a Compoſition of Nonſenſe, and 
| intelligible Jargon, built upon falſe Principle. 
= There are three different Sorts of Colicks more than the Three dif- 
% have mentioned, which are incident to Human Bodies, Cask 
Wto wit, the Hy/erick-Colich, the Nerwous-Colick, and laſtly ble 
bone. Colici, ariſing from Irritations of Stones and Gravel in 
de Kidneys, and urinary Paſſages, and cauſing violent Pain 
by Conſent of Parts: But as theſe three Kinds are not common 

0 Horſes, I beg leave to proceed to an Account of what we 
call a Diarrhea in Man, but a * Scouring in Horſes. 
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c HAP. XXV. 
| Of the Lax or Scouring in Horfes. 
| | T Shall not trouble the Reader with a tedious Deſcription of 
| the ſeveral different Kinds of Loofenefſes or Scouring, by 


J reaſon ſuch Account Would rather tend to Embarraſs than 
ay Vor. I. L e Edify 


1 * 1 . Vi peek a n 
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Edify the Reader. Therefore I ſhall content myſelf with 1 
ſaccin& and brief a Deſcription as may be. 

The Signs. A Lax, or Scouring in Horſes, is a frequent Diſcharge of 

» Thin, Watery Mucus, Phlegmy, Frothy, Fat, Colerick, Blu 
Matter, by the Fundament ; and this is moſtly. with, though 
| ſometimes without Excrements ; and commonly, but not al. 
ways, attended with Griping Pains in the Guts. —_ 

The Cure. If the Cauſe of this Diſtemper is any Error in the Horte 
Food, Water, or Exerciſe, the Removal of ſuch Cauſe is k 
better half of the Cure. . | | © | 

Then from whatſoever Cauſe the Scouring proceed, th 
Stomach is to be ſtrengthened, and ſuch Things given inwari. 
ly as abſorb Acids; both which Forms I have mention'd be 
fore: However, that the Reader may not be at the Troubl i 
of looking backwards, I ſhall again name ſome Drugs, whid MW 
are proper in ſuch Caſes; and, firſt, I think if you give the 
Horſe pretty well of my Cordial Ball, either by way of Boly, 
or diſſolved in Wine or Beer, it is as good as moſt Thing | 
can order. However, leſt it may be thought that I intende 
to make this Cordial Ball as univerſal as Capt. Burdon hy 
made his Turnep Poultis, I ſhall offer a Cordial Stomachi 

Drink, (or Drench) as follows. CT Er hs 

A Cordial Take Anniſeeds, Caraways-Seeds, and Cardamoms the hy, 

- Gr” 4g of each an Ounce ; Funiper-Berries, four Ounces ; bruiſe th 

ch Tax = Seeds and Berries, and put them into five Pints of Mint II aim 

Scouring, then add to them two Ounces of Venice Treacle, or Mithridati 
Boil to the Conſumption of half; then ſtrain out the Ligus 

and add to it half a Pint of good Red Port Wine, and half i 

Pound of Treacle. | . 

This may be prepared for about two Shillings; and It 
who will not lay out ſo ſmall a Matter for a right good Dru 
for his Horſe, ought to trudge on Foot: But I have or 

Thing to ſay for't ; It is not ſo dear as Mr. G:b/on's Clyſter fi 


the Lax or Scouring, Pag. 137. where he orders three Oun Wi 

of Oil of Rue at a Time, which will coft thirty Slings F 

leſs the Apothecaries can make you believe that common Vi, Wi 

in which Rue has been infuſed, is as good as the Chymical Oi, 8 

tho' there's no Compariſon between them. N ; 

The Virtues As to Medicines which abſorb Acids, they are all the . 
of Teſtace- ffacea or Shelly Powders, ſuch as Coral, Pearl, Crabs-Ey, Wl 
ens Powders.” p, mt Harthorn, Oyfter-Shells in Powder, or the like. And 1 
if you ask for any of the firſt Sort, tis ten to one the Apo i 
thecaries will only let you have of the laſt, which really 1s 1. 

great Cheat, ſince it is every Whit as good as any of then, Wl 

though it may be afforded for a Penny an Ounce in very in Wy 

powder; and it ſhould be finely powder'd, or like the reſt a 

the Teftacea tis not of near ſo much Service. 


'The Price. | 
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| FPhere is a very fue white Oyſter-Shell gather'd updi the 


Sea Shores, which the London Druggiſts vend to their young 
Cuſtomers in the Country for a Groat or Sixpence a Pound: 
But if you throw a Parcel of large or any Oyſter-Shells upon 
Walls or Out-houſes, to blanch or whiteh with the Weather, 
Sun, &c. the Powder of them will be as 
muſt be ſo prepared by grinding upon a Marble with Water, 
that you cannot feel it gritty in the Teeth ; for unleſs theſe 


' Powderzare thus managed, as I ſaid before, they are not of 


the Gum Arabick Water for the wet Gripes or 


much Service. 


good as any; but it 
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Moltem Greaſe is only a fat or oily Seouring, and ariſes from Molten 


a Colliquation or Melting of the Fat of the Body. 
In all Kinds of Looſeneſſes or Scourings the Horſe's Drink 
ſhould be ſparing and moderate; for if he be allow'd to 


take too much Liquid, it will rather encourage than abate the - 
Flux or Scouring ; and in all his Water let him have Gum 


Arabick diſſolved in it, according to the Directions * in 
Colic 
there happens a Purging along with it. 15 


„ when 


It is a nice Thing to judge rightly when to ſtop à Looſe- 


neſs and when to encourage it: Therefore, in the firſt Place, 
if the Horſe's Appetite be good, and that he has pretty well 


of Fleſh upon his Back, do not immediately go about to ſtop 
his Scouring ; for it may be, and very often is the Out-let by 


tain'd in the Blood a while longer, would bring on datigerous 


| Diſtempers, as Fevers, &c. Therefore, I ſay, do not imme- 
WT diately ſtop the Scouring, (if the Horſe take Food ſufficient 
W to withſtand it,) but rather give him warm white-Water with 


Gum Arabick for a while, to try how Matters go. Vet if his 
Scouring continue too long, and that he purge off the vety 


Mucus of the Bowels, which the ignorant Grooms and Farri- 

ers often miſtake for a good Omen, when they think that 
* uſt x 

* vice; whereas (as have already ſaid) this very mucous ſli- 

my Matter is as neceſſary for lining the Inſide of the Bowels, 

and defending them from ſharp irritating Humours which paſs 


* chro' them, as the Chyle is to ſupply Nouriſtiment to all Parts 
b -Hhe 
„ Aud 


the Horſe's parting with ſuch Stuff muſt certainly do him Ser- 


ater to one; then ſtrain, and add of choice toaſted Rhubarb in 


Ve Powder, half an Ounce ; Sy#rup of dried Roſes, three Ounces t 


x, and give it the Horſe in a Morning Milk-warm. 
We do not certainly know the Plant of which Rhubarb is 


5 he Root, tho' it is probably a Species of Lapathum or Dock, 
all' by Herman, Lapathum Sinenſe and Muntingius in his 
| L 3 Book 


M 


of the Body: I ſay, if the Lax or Scouring continues too 
long upon him, give him the following Drink. | : a 
Tate Red-Roſe Leaves, (or the dry'd Buds which the Apothe- — Dow in- 

ent Purge 


* | 7 1 0 
entil Root four Ounces; bruiſe and boil theſe in two Quarts of . 


Greaſe: 


any Dif- 


tempers Tar 
ried off by 
critical 


which Nature is working off ſome latent Enemy, which if re- Looſeneſſes. 


SET We e. dow? When 
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in Holland; yet I do not think be could do it to any rer 
We have a Root in England ſomething like the Turkey, u 


by a ſlimy mucous Taſte which it leaves in the Mouth, and be. 


The Art of Fannieny 
Book De wera Herba Bullanica, pretends to have cultivated | 


rather the Zaft -India Rhubarb; called Rheponticum or Moni, Wi 
Rhabarh ; but it is cafily.diſtingaifh'd from the Foreign Sor 


cauſe when it is cut it appears regularly marbledg of a Re 


. White, or Yellow Colour; and cheſe Colours are diſpot 
in a radiated Manner} This Sort, to wit, Monk's Rhubab 


| neſs of the Urinary Paſſages; whieh it does by its deter : 
An Account The Rhubarb from the Levant is nownaccounted beſt;! 5 ö 


of Rhu- 


8 and 1 ood; tho a deal of the beſt Pieces will be decay d in even 
| Parcel you look upon. - There 18 ſome comes from Chiu, 


ertues. 


ſcetid in Smell, and is not eaſily powder'd'; tho' that fra 


has not ſo much of the Aſtringent Quality ſo effiencious in 
arhtea's or: Looſeneſſes, and Dy ſenteries or Bloody- Flux; u. 


The Purgative Quality of Rhubarb ſeems moſtſly to conli 
in its Gummy Parts, by reaſon it is drawn” out beſt withm 


peſe to make it leſs Purgative, and more aſtringent or bindny; 
and nothing ſtrengthens the Stomach -and' Bowels more tia 


is a ſtanding Ingredient in the Medicated Ales-or-Dier-Drint Wii 


intended ſor the Cure of the Jaundiee and removing Foy. + 
Quality, for it does not come up to aPurge.-* |» + 
is of a bright yellowiſh Colour, and of u. Natmeg Grain if b 


and other Parts of the Fal. Indies, but not ſo much in Eſtea 
as this from the Levant; being of a darker Colour, no 


the E- Indies is more Purgative, eſpecially in Infuſion, by 


that Sort which is accounted the fineſt is very little Purgai, 
but is mach preferable in all the Intentions of a Reſtringi, 
and for this Reaſon it is beſt in Fluxes of all Kinds. 


try Diſſolvents impregnated with a Lixivial Salt, as Salt 
Tartar, or the like; and extreme drying deſtroys its Purgat 
Quality, wherefore it is frequently order'd to- be toaſted on pu: 


. this Drug in the Hands of a judicious Preſcriber: Nor do 


The Price. 


Ridneys ie too remote for its Influences; for it frequently pat 
fo much that Way as to diſcover itſelf in the Colour of h 


Urine: And upon this Account it is good in Obſtructiom dh 


the Reins and Urinary Paſſages, whether from Sabulous av 
Gravelly. Concretions, or otherwiſe; and in the Jaundice it i 


* 


moſt paſſes for infalliblme. | © 
The Price this Drug moſtly bears makes the Afrring" 
Purge for Scouring either a high or low Priee; for the Reſto 


the Ingredients may be had for about 15. 8 4. but Rhuba 0 


coſts the Apothecaries (I mean the choice Sort) from 15. 6M 
per Quncerto g. and ſometimes more. It is now wo ©? 
about three Pounds three Shillings per Pound; but ſurely it s 
been cheaper when Mr. Gisſen order'd three Ounces in 1** 
Drench for this Purpoſe, Pag. 137, of his Bobk. Al 


— 


* 
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1e e. Lis ee. > ET . : +) 
After the Uſe of the Aſtringent Purge, let the Horſe have 
ſome of the Cordial Ball in Red Wine or Beer, with a Nut- 


meg grated into it, and about an Ounce of Venice Treacle c | ; 
or Mithridate, and alittle common Treacle to make it taſte bet- 1 


ter; for, in the Main, one ſhould ſtudy a Horſe's Palate as 

vell as a Man's, ſeeing they are often much ſicker than human 

Bodies can be, by reaſon they cannot vomit, but with ſuch Dif- 

cculty as is enough to deſtroy the very Frame and Nature of 

em tho' I have heard a Barrier ſay: he could make a Horſe 

vomit any Time, and at laſt I obtain'd a Diſcovery of the Se- | 
2 ret, which really is enough to make the D-—<} vomit; for A Farrier's 
was a Bolus made of a Sirreverence or Human Dung, beg- Vomit for a 
ing the Reader's Pardon, which this fooliſh -Fellow had a Horſe. 

ay of forcing down the poor Creature's Throat with his Hand. 

= One would be ſurprized to find the old Farriers preſcribe 

ach . (tho?.. their Mixtures deſerve 

ot the Name of Medicines;) particularly in this Caſe. - De 

„ꝗ tells us, that a Flux or Scouring proceeds from eating 
eathers, Hen-Dung, c. and is not content till he has made 

e Horſe ſwallow the Guts of ac great Chicken for a Cure. 

Nat as the Recipe is not worth tranſcribing, I hall not trouble 


ue Reader with it. However, leſt the Aſtringent Purge be- 
ee ſet down be thought too dear, I ſhall name an Aſtringent 
at, icture of a lo ric © 


n, ont Ounce; Armenian Role, one Ounce and The Aſtrin- 


= 7 ae of Rech-Allum, | 
%; put theſe into a Quart of Milk, when they are powder'd, sent Mix- 


onit Sd ftir it over the Fire "till it turns io a Curd; then give it © pe 
uu Horſe all at once,, © OO roo bo | 
alt u And I. hope the Reader will remember the Gum Arabick Na- 


as before preſcribed, and continue the Uſe af it for ſome 
ime after the Looſeneſs is ſtopp'd ; for Example, I think a 
eek may be ſufficient; and if an Ounce of Buret-Harthorn 
= Powder be mix'd with each half Pailfull of ſuch medicated 
BY ater, it will ſtill make it better, and I think no Horſe will 
ae dringing it. 54 7 nl, „ ID neg 
bas been obſerved,. that both Human and Brute Creatures 


of ! | 

ons aich die of the Flux, eſpecially if any Blood be mix'd with 
1s e Stools, their Inteſtines or. Guts are mortified or gangren d 
e it + [eat three Days before their Death, and it is then that Thirſt 


no longer troubleſome, and that the extreme Parts, as the 
Mr. G7%% thinks the Bloody-Flux a Diſtemper to which 
orſes are not ſubject, and with him Solleyſell; but other Au- 
Pors tell us they have ſeen many afflicted with it; and as it is 
PFrofuſion or Superabundance of Pancreatic and Bilious Jui- 


it ha 2 s, which being diſcharged from the Sweet-bread and Gall- 
s in adder in the Inteſtines, cauſe an Irritation and great Influx | 


Blood thither ; I fay, as this is the Caſe of a Bloody- Flux, 
| - | L 3 1 ee 
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150 | The Art of F 


Id fee no Reaſon why] Horſes as well as Men may not beg. 
flicted with it. "FD 2. * 19 
Dyſentery or Laſtly, when there i 18 Blood diſchargiit by the Guts, Live 
Bloody-Flux the following Powder in warm Claret, if you love your. 
Horſe, and would not loſe a Hog for a Half. Peunyeworth of Tax, 
Tale Peauder of Oyfter- Shells, three Ounces ;" Contrayerus : 
Another Naot, and Virgiman Snale- Root, of each one Ounce 3 Cinnamon, h. 
— Fo and Tormentil- Raot, ,of each half an Ounce; Saffron, and * 
L —_— or Cochineal, of each twa Drachms. Powder all well, and mix 
Flux for fix Papers, to be given the Horſe two every Day in 
warm Red Wine or Beer for three Days, keeping him cover'{ 
well, and no Hay before him for two Hours after the Drink, 
and ſometimes may be added to _ Doſe one Ounce of 
* with the Wine. 


caliac Paſ- . Gibſon mentions a Lientery: or Flux bas the Chyle 


oy deferid. ;, diſcharged with the Excrements, which Diſtemper is com. 


mon in Human Bodies; and is occaſion 'd from the Mouth 
of the Lacteals being. ſtopt by ſlimy Matter, ſo that the Chyl 
cannot enter, but is forced forward, and voided with the Ex. 
crements, This Diſorder in Men is ſometimes call'd the Cali 
Paſſion, hut I cannot believe Horſes are much ſubject to it 
by reaſpn their Exerciſe guards them from it. 
The Cure af this Sort of Flux (according to modern Prac, 
tice) is by warm Aftringents only. Begin with the Aftringen 
Purge before ſet down for a Lax or Scouring ; after which 
give the following Infuſion by a Pint ata Time ny Man 
d. ing While it laſts. 
wu Infuſi: Take Zdoary-Rood, por Geadian. of each half an Omnia) 
Oh le-Flox. Orange Peel, and Winter's Bark, of each, an Ounce ; chaidf 
a of Myrrh in Powder, half an Qunce ; Flowers of Camomile, ail 
leſſer Centaury, of each half a Handful ; Mace aud Clowves, of each 
two Drachms ; beat all theſe groſsly together, and infuk 
them in a Gallon of good Red Port if the Horſe is worth it 
if not you may uſe Strong-Beer in its Stead, tho' the firſt is 
much better if you will go to the Price of it, and have Judy: 
ment enough not to be impoſed upon by the Vintners. 
When you uſe it, which may be after two Days cold Infuſ. WE 
on, yau ſhould add ta every Doſe you give the Horſe abou Wl 
o Ounces of Syrrup of dry d Rofes, and give it Milk-warm; 
ut leſt the Apathecaries impoſe ſome other Syrrup upon yu 
in the Place of the Syrrup of dry'd Roſes, I ſhall ſet down 2 
Recipe for an excellent Reſtringent Syrrup, which tis Pity WR 
| but all Apathecaries and Farriers ſhould Gow 3 
Anencellent Take, Oak Bark, one Pound; — i 8 bells, Roots of 
Reftrin= Tormentil, and Biftort, of each two Ounces ; boil them in a Gal- 
Ee lon of Spring-Water to o three Pounds, or three Pints ; ftrain th 
Sy: wa Liquor, and let it fettle till fine ; which pour off as clear as Wil 
87 may 80 Te Q * Liquor add Faice of Shoes, and 2 
tac 


IMPROVE D. 15e 
ach a Pint; which boil and evaporate to one Pint; then add 

ne Sugar, two Pounds and boil to the Confiftence of a Syrrup. 

This makes a Syrrup ſo reſtringent or binding that it may 


ze truſted to in Fluxes, even by itſelf where ſuch Things are 
3 wanted, and ſo ſtrengthens the Stomach and braces the Fibres, 


= that it will in Human Bodies (eſpecially in Children) cure 
ant A goes or Intermitting Fevers ; however, a great deal of the 
mix Jeſuit's-Bark may be ſpared, was this Syrrup contrived into 
y in 2 ll the Forms convenient for it, or the Bark made up into 
er Bolus's with it. 

mk; Laſtly, I ſhall cloſe this Chapter with a Clyſter from Mr. 


3 ibſon as order'd in a Bloody. Flux; tho' that Author very 


22 Pigenuouſly confeſſes he never ſaw a Horſe ſeized with ſuch a 

bye Diſtemper, yet believes ſome may have it, as it is not incon- 

-on. iſtent with the Oeconomy of that Animal. 

un The Clyſter is this, and I think as well contrived as poſlible, 

hl, rhere the Caſe is within the Reach of ſuch Things ; and if it 

Ex. Pon't operate when given as a Clyſter, 1 ſee no Harm can 

zn ecrue from its being given by the Mouth, | 

o i, i © Take, 4 Quart of Forge-Water, (the older no doubt the bet- Mr. Gibſon's 
WY ter ;) boil in — Ounces of Oak Bark ; tauo Ounces of Tor- Cloſe _ 

Px. mentil- Root; Balauſtines or — Flowers, and Red, * 1 

gen = Roſe Buds dry d, F each a Handful; and to the ftrain'd De- Flux. 


coction add three Ounces of Diaſcordium, one Ounce of Mi- 
thridate, and half a Drachm of Opium. N 
mject it warm with a long Pipe, &c. but if it be given by 

e Mouth, which 1 think is the more effectual Method in 
och Caſes, ſeeing (as I ſaid before) the Cauſe may lie more 
emote within the Inteſtines or Guts than the Clyſter can be 
Viecded with the longeſt Pipe of the Kind: Therefore, I fay, 
ben it is defign'd for inward Uſe by the Mouth, you muſt 
nly put in half the Quan tity of the Diaſcordium, Mithridate 


r& is nd Opium, and then it will be an efficacious and ſafe Medi- 
udg- i ine to ſtop Purgings of any Kind. 

I ſhall now proceed to give an Account of thoſe trouble- 
\{if. ome Reptiles to which both Man and Horſe are ſo ſubject, 
boot hat inſtead of devouring us when we are dead, I am ſur- 
um; "ized they do it not while we are living, to wit, Worms of 
ou l Kinds. 

131 — | —— 
5 | c HAP. XXVI. 
ts of | | 
Gal. Of Worms, Bots, and Truncheons, 
: th ; 
ro i O R SES are exceedingly ſubject to Worms, Bots, and Of Worms. 
-s, of | Truncheons. By Worms the Farriers underſtand thoſe 


Which are bred in the Maw or Stomach ; but there is great 
L 4 Reaſon 
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Bots. 


The Ant of FA RBIERY 


Reaſanto believe een ate bred. Wie en may 


2 e and unless MAR kno | 
is 28 or a Mou jtolive. FA One WAile 
marken ding Corp az for Worms ta line nad fab n the Su. 
W any An; — TE — Bog this, 
Q ſentibl ie, axk c 2 Je aW accorangzto, the Delt. Ac. 
u den e B che Fagulty of Digeſtion), mould certain 
Sea Nenne oft: way. ey = ge r 10 


cicher upwards, or dgwarards, | And] 

— ee. of Worms, vomited, up, which 

were A ae dead or very near it. Yet they are oftey 

in the Duodenum or fink of, e. 5 ie aer en 

aden bete chen riſe up. thither; where being 

fqund upon. opepjng the Carcals,, Ene Kere 
that they. were bred. there. 

Bots are a Kind of ſmall. Mort and thick Worms, with gray, 


— 05 e quit — —— ns. 


Ha and mall Tals; they are. molily in the. Re&urz or Gu 
next the Fundament; a4 


the mall. bye, Worms in Hamm 
Bodies, which we.c ¶ſcaridto, from a gexig moyen, to moi 


ſo termed from their continual troub Faufing in 
tol erable e Itching... 2 


W 2 runcheons ar. ſhort, chigk Fond + a pretty bigneſs an, 


A fourth 


Fort of 


Worms. 


baye black and hard, He 

Monsieur Salleſall takes Natice of 2 fourth gort of Wom 
„ which reſemblg.Wpog-lice, only they haye fewer Feet, a; 
«_ of à deep reddiſh, Colour, velveted. on the Bag, like a Ba, 
Fe and r Eup of ſeveral Folds; ang. theſe are ee 
believes arg bred, in the gtomach, and abiding there deſtzq, 
She N ee ſo that a Horſe if he be neyer ſo pres 
ot. thrive whilſt they arg in his May.” 
this Auer farther obſerves, that this Kind of Worms 14. 
*_tentimes the Occaſion of:a Hog Death,. by eating Holt 
« thrgugh, his, Stamagh ! and tells us, that he, been Thaw: 


P al of them in the Storgachs of dead Horſes | 
Ngw,..this Accgunt, ſeems to contradict * thwart what! 


have efore advanced ; but if the Reader will only conſider that, 
as the Duodenum or firſt of the ſmall Guts is ſo near the Stomach, 


ſo ſoon as the Creature dies, and the Motion of that Part ceaſes, | 5 1 


the Worms mount up thibe: where there is Plenty of Feeding, 
though before this, that Habitation was too hot for them: And 


indeed it is my Opinion... that when. any Creature is near dying, 
pad that the Power of the Stomach is nearly deſtroyed, theſe 


oracious Repti — Way to, and abide - in the-Sto- 


SF 51 my 2 aye ſeen ack; Raten Page an 
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eee ee -IR the Day after 

be r &\ "1 118543 2 8 A &\ v TY; A a 

3 It is agreed-by, all. and a received Axiom, that all Animals All Animals 
are produced from Egg, as all Plants ars ffomSeedss ani theſe re produced 
or Eggs being, fvatlawed-with ther Food and i meeting from F885: 
im a proper Nidus in the. Inteſtines or Guts of Animals, they | 
arc there hatched or brought to Life. And young Horſes -are 

like young Children, more ſubject to Worms than full aged, or 
cach as are come to their Prime; by reaſom in the latter, the 
igeſtive Faculty is ſo ſtrong that the very Ov themſelves are, 
it were, parboiled and deſtroyed ; whereas in che firſt, this 
Faculty is ſo cold and weak, as juſt to produce a proper Warmth 

to ſwell the Eggs as they paſs through che Stomach, Therefore 

ben chey get into the Guts along with che; Recrements of the 

WF ood, they are ſoon brought to Life, hut: whether they are bred | 

In the Stomach, or Guts, it matters not; provided we know of 

g fafc and effectua Vermifuge, which will deſtroy them with- - 

ut doing hurt to the Animal whoſe Guts · they are lodged in; 

nd of this I am pretty confident, to wit, that if the following 
Nethods and Medicines be uſed, they cannot fail of deſtroying; 

ll the, Species or Breed of Worm. 
The Sins are all thoſe, which appear in a Coliek; and the The Signs. 
ah Pathognomonick or, inſeparable Symptom of the Worms 
hereby to know it from the Colick, is the Horſe's rubbing 

is Tail often, as if hen had an itching Humour upon him, 
though at the ſame Time he has not ax. 
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= Firit,. give the, Hyrſe for three Mornings ſucceſſively rquo The Cure. 

Pan warm Ale- Mort; and the fourth Morning let him Ale-Wort 

ave the following Purging Drench.. good againſt 
= ak of Aloes, ons Ounce; Diapente, one Ounce: and half; Worms, and 
eam or Cryſtals of Tartar, one Ounce; Calomel prepared, bur NY ; 
Vrachme; mix, and with Syrrup of Buclthorn, male it into u 2 
.,. which may be wrought up to a Confiflence auith Powder vf 
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Lięuorice. V» | 
The warm Wort is ſo pleaſant and grateful to the Worms, 
bat they verily ſwill themſelves with it even ſo full, that they 

vill ſometimes come away with the Excrements or Dung with» 
eat any other Remedy: But When the Purge comes upon then 
bull bellied, they cannot keep their Holds amongſt the Folds 
1 Ne N but are ſwept away as Trouts, c, with a Land“ 
5 of BEES 4 , TR 

= After two of theſe Purges, and a Method preſeribed, let the 
Horſe reſt a while from Medicines; the Purges may be giren 
about a Week aſunder; for Horſes cannot bear Purging twice 
Ina Week without imminent Danger of Life, or elſe deſtroy- 
ing their Conſtitution, - N | 

In a Week's Time after the Purges, give the Horſe A#Zthiops 
Mineral, in Manner following. 
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- The Ball to - Take about a Pound of my Cordial Ball, (before it be too dy) . 
| four Ounces of AEthiops Mineral; two Qunces of Coralline, a4 


' as much Syrrup of Saffron as will make the Ball of a due Conf. 
ence, which may be about two Ounces. Beat all well together, 
and give the Horſe about the Bigneſs of a large Pidgeon's Egg, 
every Morning and Evening before his Exerciſe, for a For. 
. | i 
Coralline, or the Muſcus Marinus of Dioſcorides, 


of Coralline. ſomething like the Moſs of Trees upon Rocks, Shells, and o 
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Coral; the laſt Sort is accounted beſt, and may be known fron 
the ſtrong Marine Smell with which it is endowed, more thay 
the other two Kinds: It is ſold at moſt Apothecaries Shop, 
and is a very cheap Thing; but for its Vertue in deſtroying 
Worms, it is not, though taken alone, inferiour to many of 
the Shop-Compoſitions. | SO | 

I adviſe that Worm-Medicines be continued for a conſider. 
able Time, at leaſt three Weeks or a Month; for if this be ng 
done, the ſmaller Sort will not be deſtroyed, by reaſon they ſ 
cover themſelves in the Fold of the Guts, that the Medicine 
paſſes over them; for Selſ- Preſervation is - inherent in ever 
Creature, even from the higheſt Potentate to the vileſt Reptile, 
Therefore, I ſay, let the Horſe have of the Ætbiops Mineral 
Ec. for at leaſt three Weeks, and then it is almoſt impoſibl 
but the Worms muſt take in ſome of it; bat if it be given far 
a few Days only, they will rather faſt than ſuck up any of the 
Jules maxed" ... 


Ir. Gib/on frequently preſcribes half an Ounce of Mercuriu 
Dulcis; two Drachms of Diagridium, &c. with Aloes, fort 

Purge to kill Worms: But 2 Jam very ſenſible that 

Mercurius Dulcis is an Excellent Vermifuge, yet the Quantity 
- here taken Notice of I think an Over-Doſe eſpecially if two 
Drachms of Diagridium be given along with it. Therefore the 
Quantity is the only Objection, and is much liker to deſtroy 
both the Worms and Horſe, rather than fix upon the former 
and ſpare the latter. ee | 

If you give Mercurius Dulcis, (which no doubt is a ſafe Me- 
dicine enough in good hands,) let it be in very fine Powder, 
and about two Drachms of it mixed with an Ounce of the Cor- 
dial Ball, and given the Horſe in a Horn of warm Ale the 
Night before you deſign to purge him with the Purge for 
Worms before mentioned ; and this is much the beſt Way, 
becauſe the Mercury will be doing Buſineſs all Night, and 
mixing it ſelf with the Juices of the Guts, ſo that many of the 
Worms will be either killed, or ſo diſabled: before the Purge 
e that they will not have Strength to withſtand the 
Waſh of it, but will float along with the Excrements and be 
ejected in great Numbers. 07 


I have 


f have.not ſeen any ill Effects of giving Mercurius Dulcis of 
elf, though ſo long before the Aloes-Purge as twelve Hours; 
et 1 muſt confeſs that a Horſe, from the pendent Situation of , Horſe 
is Head, may ſooner be put into a Salivation than Man: But ſooner Sali- 
We: is the Eng rightly judged and adapted to the Horſe's rates than a 


ength which is the Thing; for though half an Ounce given M2" ad 
- 3] elt may put à Horſe into a Salivation, yet ſhall not two we 
rachms be able to effect it; and thus Purgative Medicines 
Die managed fo, that bes ray become Alteratives ; which 
erm I have explained in ſome former Pages.. = 
= Although a Horſe happens to Salivate by the Uſe of Mercu- 
1 Dulcis of itſelf, yet is there no Danger; for, one or two 
WP urges will take off the Running at his Mouth without Hazard; 
Ind if his Gums be ſore and Teeth looſe, they will mend of 
emſelves by giving him ſoft Food, e. without the Help of 
ching farther than Purging him at due Intervals as aforeſaid. 
nd this I know by Experience; for I had a Harſe that was 
cry hard to purge, being the ſame that, in my Notes upon 
aon, I mention to have taken ta Ounces of Aloes, half an 
WD nce of Diagridium, two Ounces of Cream of Tartar, and forty 
Drs of oil of Juniper, with Syrrup of Bucktharn, and with 
e Addition of a Drachm of Mercurius Dulcis: Which Doſe 
reality is full much for two Horſes, I mean becauſe of the 
Piagridium. But before I order'd the Horſe ſuch a Purge, 1 
a well acquainted with his Conſtitutjon, and what he could 
er without Damage: For, in all Cr&tures; there is a pecu- 
War Temperament or Diſpoſition in ſome, which is not com- 
on to others, though of the ſame Species; and this is what 
e Term the Lieſhncraſy of Bodies, a Thing very neceſſary toldioſyncrafy 
ſtudied by all thoſe who take upon them to preſcribe Medi-of Bodies, | 
es, whether for Men or Brutes. And this is ſo ſelf evident What. 
at I need not inſiſt farther upon it: For if a Phyſician (only 
Bf tolerable Skill and Judgment) has been employed in a Fa- 
iy for any confiderable Time, he can eaſily tell the Danger 
ny one of them is in, even from a bare Account of the Symp- 
Ins brought him by a Servant; and I am ſure that his Prog- 
Poſtick in ſuch Caſe ſhall oftner hit, than even when he himſelf 
Fall vifit a Stranger, whoſe Conſtitution or rather peculiar 
wg cmperament or Diſpoſition he was before wholly unacquainted 
ith. Now ta return, | 1 | 
As I have preſcribed #:hiops Mineral ſeveral times in this 
bapter, it may not be amiſs to ſet down the Manner of making 
. which is done in the beſt and quickeſt Method as follows. 
Take of Crude Mercury or Quiclſilver, and Flower of Brim- Æhiops 
oe, of each equal Parts; melt the Brimſfone ſlowly in an IronMineral, 
Hale, and ftir in the Quickſilver for ſome time till you ſuppoſe?** retro 

well incorporated with the Sulphur; then take it off the F ire, cording to 

nd keop ſtirring while it is any thing like hot, or till it grows Art. 
: . N ſo 
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ſo cold that tie“ tle cat cannot Fas T9 to the i 
Bottom of the "Pa when n VEE: t the 2 5 A 
cold; half” Ef gabe will Jerks it Po dug 
1051 50 . Toa or M Wa e Mortar. 5 
The Font W repajin Bail goa Min ral i 1s by 1. N 
tufrating or me t in 15 Fs "for 225 Time, . withg u. 
melting it oe id, as "as ve ſaid ; Kg 52 eſs the Perſon Wi i 
continitte'to rub the ixture f or o 8 8 fix ours, together, he | 
Mafs will not bè ſu 87 ntly mij ixed ut the. | ickfilver wil , 
remain in lar &s Than, . er ; Whereas the Bu. WW. 
fineſs is td di ercurial Globules as much as may b, N c 
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who frankly confeſs e Tb jo fix it ; and, 1 any of 
its 117 gu mah again roi it into its priſtine Sur 
of Fluidit cher of Fi ire; what wo uſt. 1 4.7 
ſafe, e E nde efficacious Med Tas: 18 in an 4 turned 
tothe rankeſt' off Poilbins, and all this from on 7 altering | it 
Form and Roy: And whoſoever confiders this thorough 
muſt allow that the Operation of Medicine is * Mechan 
cal; and though our finite Capacities are not able to Ta. 
with any Certainty the true Cauſes of Diſtempers; yet ſo fr 
ads we can trace = Operation of Medicine it appears demor 
_ irativelz 5 cal: And he who at random 1 into 
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ide practice bf Phyſick without being fi thorou acquaint 
ed with the Pr Aces of Body, a ma e yay e — 
with ManKin@; neither'c oy} n be himſelf have the real atisfaftio 

which is enjoy! by the thi Part of o our Species. 
A, T have run fnts” A 1 big Eng Far upo on the Suhj. ect of Quick 
Aver, I cannot Help takin eb W Place of Antiman, 
which'is of ſuch 0 be eſp eciall V among Fa arriers, that 
they make — 8 ; of giving an 55800 or two a 12 for ſome 

| time to aac 
Account of r is a heavy, ſolid, metallic, brille Subltane ance, of a 
1 * Lei 4-Coloudr; with Yong ſhi ning Streaks, fuble or —41 fluid 
wy by Fire, but Hot ductile or malleable. It is found 3 in ah, 
| and ſeveral of the Provinces 1 in F rance, As Auvergne, Poittou, 

Britany, and others. 

Am ng 'the Ancients, Antimony was uſed to die the Super- 
ciliz' or Eye-Brows, c. black; and accordingly we read in 
Scripture, that the Wicked Queen Jexebel, in order to charm 
"He King her Huſband, ** her Eyes (by which I ſupper 


IMPROVED. 167 
is only only meant che eee ith Antimony , and e 


o the men who uſed that ractice 1 2 Iſo. repiored by gþe rophets. 
af And from thence it was "that je pris Me got, 55 
ugh ura. But altho Quickfi er. 8211 '* / the. Ancients 4 
ta. among Poiſons, (I mean by thoſe who - M1 Job n at for tne 
Name of it is not found in the Writing DE e | 
hou it is probable that it Was not in Uſe in 85 N 
n e , its Preparations and Vertues are fen ft 21005 ; age 
» th Hippocrates, "and [Diaſcorides, ; nd. wine: o of mofe oder 

1 And about the twelfth Century, a Corman e Q1 

* vix. Baſilius Valentinus pub ed a Boo under - 


Currus Triumphalis Amt noni, whezein e extc 
that Mineral. + and its Profides J p 


ü Number of Diſeaſes. An in 1 the  Cefitury F 

wi celſus made the Fame of "Antimony becor . 
Try However, Phyſicians, for ſome” e 

nick 


Warmth and Virulence Uiſputed « con cri. de Wes 


thy BY deteterious or poiſonous Qualities of th ineral ; hut at — | 

u eent all agree, Fiat the ns jons Fön it nel V hr Pow er- 
ul and fafe, (provided they are in good Wade) and ac- 

1y of knowledge two Vertues in it bet by depend upon its different 

Sur pre N one in either Vomit or Stool, the other 

ov. 2 by Sos bent; for, i in aa, 1 Medicines prepared from Anti- | 

und ny do either pur 4 or downwards, or are Diapho- 

8 15 retick and Sudori i 4 4 

18 Mardi Pill and 95 are moſt certai reparations from Ward's Pill 
ai Antimony ; and I could eafily tell the 1 2 of a Pill and and Drop 
ole Drop, of like Operation with thoſe Quack” Medicines, which 8 
o fr may be prepared from Antimony, but as no one  Moycins Can mony. 

mon- ſuit all Conſtitutions, tho” many that are robuſt and ſtrong 

Into may for a while ſtand the Shock of theſe violent Emeticks, 

an. Ec. and find Relief for the preſent ; I fay, for this Reaſon 1 

05 forbear the Mention of any Medicine as a Catholicon rather 

ion Wi 


chooſing to treat of Diſtempers in a Way different from the 
Gentlemen who ride Poſt for Bread, and ſtuff the News-Pa- 
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aid. pers with their fulſome Nonſenſe. 
001), We 1 ſhall cloſe my Remarks upon this valuable Mineral in Phy- 
, that Wi fick, with taking Notice, that in a Manner all the different | 
ſome Wn Preparations from Auti mory, how ſevere ſoever they are alone, i 
may be ſo managed i in a {kilful Hand, as to operate little, or 25 
of: perhaps not at all in the Prime Viæ or firſt Paſſages, which i” 
fluid are reckon'd the Stomach, Inteſnines, and their Appendages; nor $ 
Ira will their Operation be perceived until they arrive at the ſmal- 3 
%, ny lest Paſſages. And it is then thoſe mighty Things are to be ; 
effected which cure the Gout, Pox, Ewil, &C. in Men, which 4 
uper- are too much the Opprobrium Medicorum ; : as alſo the Farcin, 1 
id in &c. in Horſes, And it is certainly the want "of this Knack of 1 
harm converting the moſt efficacious Catharticks into Alteratiwes, A 
poſe - ona | 
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that thakes the common Practice in chronic Caſes fo little tg 
the Purpoſe. And no doubt but at this Time there are in thy 
Hands of ſome Empiricks, Medicines upon this Baſis which 
are too much a Shame to Learning and Education. But hoy 
can it be otherwiſe, when Practice is calculated rather for the 
Eaſe and Diſpach of a great deal of Buſineſs, than to cure Pa. 
tients whereby Caſes of Difficulty are not worth the Care of 
any but Quacks, and ſuch as venture at Random. I now 
the Reader's Pardon for this Digreſſion, and I hope he wil 
the more eaſily grant it, by reaſon that Quicſſilver and Ani. 
mony have ſo large a Share in Medicine, and may be managed 
and contrived ſo as to anſwer very different Purpoſes. Noy 
to return to the Worms in Horſes. . 

I believe I need not name any more different Forms of Me. 
dicines for the Worms, ſeeing what I have ſaid before iz 
abundantly ſufficient, if the Owner of the Horſe have but Pa. 

tience enough to continue the Uſe of the Preſcriptions for a 
conſiderable Time, by reaſon the Guts of a Horſe are no le 
than thirty five Yards long from the Stomach to the Funds. 
ment. | | 

Sublimate - Some F arriers uſe Black-Soap, Alam, Burnt Vitriol, and the 
Mercury like, to kill Worms; nay, they even venture to give Sublimate 
= de- Mercury, and Precipitate ; which is certainly a moſt erroneou 
NG EL. Practice, eſpecially the two laſt Preparations are exceeding dau- 
feats, if gerous. For Sublimate Mercury is a moſt deadly Poiſon ; and 
given in- altho' the Quantity may be ſo proportion'd that its Effech 
wardly. ſhall not immediately be felt; yet the poor Horſe's Conſlity- ſo 


tion and Habit of Body muſt be very much weaken'd and im- t 
pair'd by it. And as to Precipitate, tho! it is ſometimes in ob- I 
ſtinate Caſes (when deflagrated with Spirit of Wine) given B 
inwardly, yet I adviſe every one to be cautious in the Ule of 0 


ſach Things. 1 . n DS 
Now altho' the famous Worm-DoQor, Mr. John Moor 
(who pretended to a Secret againſt Worms, tho? as long as the 
May-Pole formerly in the Strand) were yet in being, I am 
confident that Mercurius Dulcis, and the Zthiops, are as good 
Medicines to deſtroy thoſe troubleſome Creatures as any Com- 
poſition he was able to find out. And as this Gentleman hap- 
pen'd to die juſt at the Time I am treating of Worms, for 
which his Peſtle and Mortar in Abchurch-Lane made ſo much 
Noiſe, I ſhall conclude with a Prediction of the juſtly cele- 
brated Mr. Pope, relating to this ſo immortal Man, which is, 
or will in a very ſhort Time, be fulfill'd. 
0 / Learned Friend, of Abchurch-Lane, 
Who ſets our Intrails free | 
Vain is thy Skill, thy Power vain, 
Since Worms will eat even Thee, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Pain in the Bowels from ſudden Accidents. 


Y Pain in the Bowels from ſudden Accidents I would be 
| underſtood to mean thoſe Diſorders, which are occaſi- 
on'd thro' the Careleſſneſs of the Owner, Hoſtler or Groom, 
who give them cold Water while they are hot, nay, perhaps, | 


ride them into it up to the Mid-fide to waſh them, rather than Waſhing 


be at the Pains to heat a little to clean the Legs from Dirt, c. Horſe's Legs 


7 5 . with warm 
and in about an Hour's Time afterwards to rub them dry, 88 


which certainly is the beſt Way to manage a Horſe after a ter than 


hard Day's Work. And it is by the Omiſſion of this laſt cold. 
Piece of Advice, that many of thoſe ſerviceable tho' dumb 
Creatures turn Broken-winded, Phthificky or Conſumptive, or 

elſe are greaſed intolerably. But as the Brain, Lungs, and 
Guts are from their Situation and Make moſt ſuſceptible of 


Impreſſions; I ſay, for this Reaſon theſe Parts are moſtly the 


Scene of Action when the Pores are ſuddenly ſtopp'd by Cold, 
St. | 8 
It would be thought an incredible Story to ſome, if I ſhould Inſenſible 


tell them, that in/en/ible Perſpiration or the Matter which we Perſpiration. 
loſe by a Kind of inſenſible Sweating has been proved beyond 


Contradiction to exceed all the other Evacuations by Stool, 


Urine, Spitting, &c. put together; and that in [aly, as Sanc- 


torius very accurately obſerved, this inſenſible Perſpiration is 
ſo great, that in fifty one Days a Man loſes that Way, wiz. 


thro' the Pores of the Skin, even the Weight of himſelf. And 


I am ſure that a Horſe muſt loſe more in Proportion to his 
Bulk by inſenſible Perſpiration than Man, by reaſon that the 
other common Evacuations are not enjoy'd by him in ſo great 
a Degree as in us; particularly the Evacuation by the Mouth 
is much leſs in a Horſe thana Man : And if Nature be over- 
burthen'd, this Creature cannot diſcharge himſelf by Vomit ; 
therefore is he furniſh'd with a Hide exceeding porous in order 
for a Diſcharge of any peccant or offending Matter which 
might diſturb the Vital Flame. And that this is the Caſe is 
plain from the Uſes ſuch Leather is put to; for it is not of ſo 

firm a Contexture as to ſerve for Shoe-Soals, or the like. 
The Subject of Inſenfible Perſpiration is moſt certainly of 
the utmoſt Concern, and ought thoroughly to be underſtood 
both by Phyſicians and Farriers ; and they ought not only to 
acquaint themſelves with the Nature of this Evacuation, but 
likewiſe thoroughly to know by what Means it is to be pro- 
moted or leſſen d, according to the ſeveral Exigences of the 
Creature they have to deal with, either for the Preſervation or 
Recovery of Health. | 
+ | Inſenſible 
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Inſenſible Perſpiration is either made by the Pores of the Body, 
which is all over perſpirable, and cover'd with a Skin like a 
Net; or it is perform'd by Reſpiration thro' the Mouth, which 
laſt in a Man in Health amounts to about half a Pound in the 
Space of twelve Hours, as has been made appear by breathing 

upon a Glaſs for:that Tune.  _ 4 

By the Fores we are:to underſtand the exeretory or diſcharg. 

ing QDucts or Pipes of the cutaneous Glands, or Glands of the 
Skin, bothethoſe internal, as of the Guts and Viſcera, undd the 


- 1common coverings:of all:the-Muſcles ; as wall us the external 


Inſenfible Pores of the Cuticula or outward Skin. And Nature has ſo 
Ferſpiration. provided, that if by any external Cauſe, this neceſſaryy Evacu- 


hindered, 
cauſes Gri- 


ation is :hindered in any one Part, it is always increafed in ano. 


pings, Se. ther, or alſe a Diſtempor will enſue; {or which Reaſon, whe 


the Caoldneſs of the external Air (which more immediately af. 


feects the outer Skin) leſſens the ſenſible Perſpiration that Way, 


either the ſenſible Evacuations are increaſed, as commonly the 


Vrine; or elſe greater Quantities are carried off by Reſpiration 


from the Lungs and Parts about the Mouth; or, laſtly, per. 
ſpired into the Cavities of the Guts; which afterwards are dil. 
charged by breaking Wind either upwards or downwards: For, 
as long as the Impulſe within remains the fame, Wherever there 
is the leaſt Refiſtance, thither will always the greateſt Derivation 
of perſpirable Matter be. And from hence it is, that we 0 
frequently find (when the Body is more than aſually expoſed to 


external Cold), Grpings, and great Uneafineſſes in the Bowel, 


which proceed from nothing elſe but becauſe ſome Part of the 
perſpirable Matter, that ought to have paſs'd the outer Skin, 
finding an opener Paſſage within, is thrown off that way. And 
to this purpoſe it is hkewiſe very obfervable in Dogs, whoſe 
outer Skin is very little porous, viz. in hot Seaſons, and upon 
much Exerciſe, whereby the more than ordinary Motions of 
the Body occafion greater 4:tritions or Frettings off, of their 
circular Fluids, which produce larger Quantities of perſpirable 
Matter, that theſe Creatures throw off a vaſt deal from their 


Lungs in Reſpiration and the parts about the Mouth, inſomuch 


that their very Breath appears like thick Smoke. 
Leawenhoeck pretends by the help of his Glaſſes, (though we 


| have better now than ever he had, thanks tothe Incomparable 


Sir //aac Newton for the Improvements;) I fay, this nice Diſ- 
coverer ſhews the Texture of the Cuticula or outward Skin to 
be Scaly, and that thoſe Scales cover one another in ſeveral 
Laminæ or Plates, more or leſs according to the different 


Tuhickæneſſes of the Scarf. cin in the ſeveral Parts of the Body; 
and in the Compaſs of one Cuticular Scale he reckons there 


may be 500 Excretory or diſcharging Channels, and that a 
Grain of Sand will cover one Hundred twenty five Thouſand 
Orifices, through which we daily perſpire. 
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IMPROVE B. 1581 
In Humap Bodies when Perſpiration is hindered by any Ac- Warm Ba- 

ident, as Cold, &c. nothing comes up to warm Bathing for tas Ie. 

promoting this ſo neceſſary Diſcharge. For by it the Internal ſpiration, 

Bowels are refrigerated, according to Sanctorius's Expreſſion, and is good 

and in Nephritick or Gravel Pains, it has not its equal; There- 2gainft Pains 

fore as Colds are ſo common and frequent amongſt us; it is pity A _ _— 

(eſpecially for the Uſe of large Families, who do not reſide yet in Men. 

near the naturally warm Baths, or the City of London; ) I ſay it 

is pity we have not more Conveniencies for Artificial Bathing, 

when Caſes of the utmoſt Conſequence require it. a 

What I have ordered before in the Chapter of the Colick, is The Cure of 

molly proper for Pains in the Guts from ſudden Accidents. Gun, i ne 

However, I ſhall. order a proper Drink for the Purpoſe, and Accidents; 

then proceed to take an Account of the Yellows or Faundice; 

_ Firſt then, let the Horſe. be taken into ſome warm Place; 

where you can fte ſome Straw or Furz near him, and turn him 

about it, ſo that he become pretty warm; when this is done, 

and his Stall well bedded; let him have the following Drink: _ 

| Take Venice Treacle or Mithridate; two Ounces ; Matthews's A Drink fot 

Pill, tuo Drachms; Canpbire, fix Grains: Mix and diſſolve Dn 7 _ 

them in a Dyart of White-Wine or Beer, and give it the Horſe, Ack 

keeping him warm cloathed for 43 Hours after: © | 
I owni to have Copied this from Mr. Gibjon, th6ugh I have 

hot put in his whole Quantity of Mithridate, or Venier Treacle, 

thinking it rather too much ; and if to the Drink aboveſaid, be 

added a little of the Cordial Ball it may be ſtill better. _ Y 
The Drink, or as the Farriers call it; this Drench, is well Campbire a 

contrived; and the Camphire makes it a very powerful Diapho- 8 As 

retick or Promoter of Sweat; for it is the moſt Efficacious of © 

that Kind yet known in the whole Materia Medica, its great 

Subtilty defufing it through the very Subſtance of the Parts, as 

ſoon almoſt as the warmth of the Stomach ſets it in Moti- 

on: But its greateſt Heat requires plentiful diluting with ſmall 

Liquors. Therefore, let the Horſe have warm white Water 

offered him now and then, that Sweating may be encouraged: 

The Drops which make ſo much noiſe now a Days, by the Batemar's | 

Title of Bateman's Pectoral Drops; are nothing but a Compoſi- = what, 

tion of Spirit of Wine; Opium, and Camphire. And from 3 

hence it is they eaſe Pains and promote Sweat. But nothing of ed of. 

the Kind ſhould be uſed without good Advice ; ſeeing that thoſe 

Things which are the moſt Efficacious Medicines, in ſome Ca- 

ſes may, in the Hands of the ignorant and vulgar, turn to a 

very bad Account. | 


If the Horſe be bound in his Body, let him have the Emol- A Cly ter, 


ent Clyſter prefcribed for the Colick, and cauſe him to retain 
it as long as poſſible, by holding his Tail down to his Funda- 
ment. 


Yor. I. M Me. 


*4. | 
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Mr. Gibſen Mr. Gibſon orders a Horſe that has Pain in his Bowels, occa. 


_ adviſes to ſioned 'by ſudden Accidents as aforeſaid, to be buried in a 


in 2 Dang. Danghill all but the Head, for that no one Thing requires 


hill, when Sweating more than this, and that it may be ſuſpected, the 

pain'd in the Horſe from drinking cold Water while he was hot, may prove 

Bowels. foundered in his Cheſt. And this Author imagines the Caſe is 

fo, becauſe the Horſe works and heaves in his Flanks all of a 
ſudden, after ſuch Accidents and Miſmanagement. 

Now I take this Heaving of the Flanks to proceed from his 

inward Heat; for when the Pores are ſo ſuddenly cloſed up by 

the cold Water, and the perſpirable Matter hindered from fly. 

ing off that way, very great Changes muſt of Conſequence hap. 

pen in the Blood, by the Mixture of ſuch heterogene Particles, 

which raiſe a Fever with great Sickneſs and Fainting; and when 

any Creature is ſick or faintiſh, they breathe ſhorter and thick. 


er, which as I apprehend is the Reaſon of the Heaving, and 


not any Thing that ſtrikes to the Horſe's Heart, (as the vulgar- 
ly received Opinion goes) which cauſes foundering in the Cheſt, 

As to burying in a Dunghill, according to Mr. Gibſon's Me- 
thod, I cannot think it will have any better Effect than what 
before adviſed, to wit, making a Fire of Straw or Furz in ſome 
Place, fo that you may turn the Horſe round about near it, and 
with Cloaths put him in a Sweat as much as if he was buriedin 
a Dunghill. + 1 1 | 


wc 7 CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Yellows or Faundice. 


HE Faundice or Yellows is a Diſtemper, to which both 

Man and Beaſt are exceedingly ſubje& ; and notwith- 

ſtanding this, ſome Authors upon Farriery omit the mention of 

it; more particularly Sir William Hope, in his Compleat Farrie- 

ry, never names the Ye//owvs in Horſes, that I can find, 

The Signs, The Signs or Symptoms of the Y/Jows, are a Dullneſs or 

Sluggiſhneſs of the whole Body, the Horſe ſeems to breathe 

with Difficulty, his Heart beats flower than when he is in 

Health; Laſtly, he loſes his Appetite and becomes poor, lean, 

and liker a Dog-Horſe than one fit for Buſineſs ; and the In- 

fide of his Eye-Lids and Eyes themſelves appear Yellow ; alſo 
Saffron-coloured Urine, c. e | | 

The Cauſe. The Cauſe of the Tellogus or Faundice, is often from a Stone 

in the Gall-Bladder, or rather the Dactus Communis Choledochus, 

or common Gall Pipe, , Or elſe in the Ductus Cyſticus, or Porus 

Bilarius; which two laſt when they unite, form the common 

Gall-Pipe, that empties out the Bile or Gall into the lower Part 

of the firſt of the ſmall Guts. So that when any of theſe are 

| | obſtructed 
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obſtructed or ſtopped up by ſabulous 
any ſlimy or viſcous Subſtance, 
the Vena Cava, inſtead of P 


gravelly Matter, or by 

Gall or Bile is forced into 

g into the Guts. | 

all is deſigned: by Nature to blunt The Uſe of 

or ſheathe the Acids of the Chyle ; becauſe they, being entan- the Bile or 
led with its Sulphurs, thicken it ſo that it cannot be ſufficient- 2 . 

ly diluted by the Succus Pancreaticus or Juice from the Sweet- 

Bread, to enter the Lacteal or milky Veſſels. And this appears 

not only from the Analyſis of the Bile, which yields more of a 

Lixivial than of a volatile Allaline Salt, but alſo from what 


| has been found by Experiment, to wit, that of the great Quan- 


tity of Acid Salts amongſt the Aliments in the Stomach, there 
never could be found any in the Chyle, after it had paſs'd the 


Duodenum or firſt Gut: And becauſe ſome Chyle is always paſ- 


ſing thro' the Duodenum, it was neceſſary that the Bile or Gall 
ſhould be continually poured into it by the Ductus Hepaticus, 
otherwiſe called Ductus Choledochus : And a greater Quantity of 
Aliments requiring a greater Quantity of Bile, it is contrived 
by the Divine Artificer, that the Stomach ſhould preſs. the Gall- 
Bladder according as it is diſtended, and requires the Mixture 
of that Liquor. E | 
Secondly, the Yellows or Faundice proceeds from Obſtructions 
of the Hepatick or Liver Glands, which prevent the Gall from 
being duly ſeparated by them from the Blood. And ſometimes, 
eſpecially in Human Bodies, theſe Glands are ſo indurated or 
hardened, as never afterwards to be opened, but elude the Skill 
of the ableſt Phyſicians, and reſiſt the Force of the ſtrongeſt 
Deobſtruents. Nay, theſe Glands are often in hard Drinkers, Hard drink- 
ſo parboiled by the long continued uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, ins what it 
of which we may reckon Wine and Ale two, (although the 8 
Legiſlature at preſent rank theſe under another Tribe;) I ſay the Bodies. 
Glands of the Liver which ſeparate the Bile, are in theſe Caſes 
ſo ſtopped, that they ſtraiten the Motion of the Blood through 
that Viſcus or Bowel, and that to ſuch aDegree as forces it ſo 
ſtrongly into the Gaſtrick Arteries, (which go, or branch off 
from the Hepatick, ) that it breaks thro' into the Stomach. 
And from hence it is that ſuch Unfortunates are ſubject to vo- 
mit Blood, in the laſt Stages of their miſerably ſpent Lives; for 
this Symptom is a very fatal One, I can aſſure them, and ſuch 
as does not admit of a Cure. | | 
If the Jaundice ſucceeds the Colick, as is often the Caſe, then The Cure 
it is proper to give the following Mixture. | 
Take Turkey Rhubarb in Poauder, one Ounce and half; Eng- A Purge 
2 Saffron in Powder, two, Drachms; Aloes called Succotrine, for the 
one Ounce ; Syrrup of Buckthorn, as much as is ſufficient to make it SO 
into a Ball; which may be given the Horſe in a Morning, and 
about a Pint of warm Ale upon it. | | | | 
| M 2 You 
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Infuſion 
for the 


Jaundice. 


No ſpecifick Difference. And therefore, #rue Salt of Wormwood is not 
Difference, mere effeCtual in topping Vomitings or Convulfive Twitchings 
3 Salt of the Stomach, than Salt of Tartar ; and of this I have been 

orm- 
Salt of Tar. The Soap of Tartar, &c. in the aforeſaid Infuſion, operate 


tar. 


Cauſe of the Jaundice, and help to carry the offi 
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| You muſt not expect that this Purge will operate much, nay 
perhaps not at all in fome Conſtitutions ; yet it will do 


Service in the Jaundice, by promoting other, though inſenfi. 
dle Difcharges, as well as carry the Diſtemper off by Urin. 


But if Rhubarb" be thought too dear or chargeable, it may be 
omitted, and more Aloes added. Yet the Medicine cannot be 
fo effectual by ſuch Management; and, I can aſſure the Read. 
er, I ſtudy as much as poſſible, not only ſuch Drugs as are moſt 
ſerviceable in the Diſorders I treat of, but likewiſe the C 

of each Preſcription, that it may not exceed the Bounds of 


 Horſe-Phyſick. 


If the Tellus or Faundice comes of itſelf, the Colick not 
preceding, give the Horſe the aforeſaid Purge with Rhubarb; 
after which let him have the following Infuſfon. 
Cale Salt of Tartar,' two oy 1728 three 2 
Saffron, and F Tartar, of each half an Ounce ; filings» 
Tron, three 4 theſe 4 about a Gallon of Abs. 44 
infuſe for three or four Days in a Stone Bottle, or the like, 
— — Shake now and then; and let the Horſe have a Pint 
every Morning Milk-warm while it laſts, ſtraining it off as you 
— ͤ 5 

A great many are fond of the Aſhes of burnt Broom, for the 
Cure of the Jaundice and Dropſy. And we meet in the Chy- 
mical: Shops, with theſe Kinds of fixed Salts of a great many 
Plants, and: the common Preſcriptions of ' fome Gentlemen of 
the Faculty, who practice in the Tpecifick Method, take Notice 
of the different kinds: But ſuch may reſt ſatisfied. that thoſe 
dexterous and conſcientious Artificers the Chymiſts, can furniſh 
us with a Liæiuial Salt of any Plant we want, made from the 
Cincres Clawellati or Pot-Aſhes. And indeed if this was the 
greateſt of their Impoſitions it would be well enough; for, le 
the Plant be what it will, before reduced to Aſhes, the Fire 
brings it to that Texture and Make of Parts into which it redu- 
ces any other. So that a Salt made out of the Lixivium of any 
Aſhes whatever, will be always the ſame. . And they who are 
incredulous herem may try Experiments ten thouſand Ways, if 
fo many can be invented, but will never find any ſpecifick 


often convinced upon many and repeated Trials. | 


powerfully upon the Obſtructions in the Liver, which are the 
| ing Matter 
off by Urine. And as the Term Diuretick is oftener uſed than 
underſtood, I ſhall give the Reader a ſuccinM or ſhort Account 
of the Operation of Diuretick Medicines,” And firſt, - 


Under 
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Under the Term Diaretich, may he comprehended all thoſe Diuretick 
Medicines whoſe moſt remarkable Properties appear in their _— 8 
Increaſing the Diſcharge by Urine, or which are ſuppoſed to : 


ti 8 
have any Power in removing Obſtructions of the urinary Glands lms, 
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or Paſſages, from what Cauſe ſoever, whether Humours, Gra- 
vel, or other offending Matter. And in this View, Diureticks 
come under theſe following Kinds; to wit, they are either ſuch 
as ſoften and lubricate the Fibres compoſing the urinary Glands 
and Canals, by which they yield and relax into their due Di- 


menſions and Capacities ; of which Kind are all Emollients al- 


ready explained: Or they are ſuch as by their attenuating and 
deterſive Properties, rarefy and thin viſcous or ſlimy Humours, 


and adhere to and carry them along in the Paſſages : Or again, 


they. muſt be ſuch as have a Power of ſo altering the Crafis or 
Mixture of the Humours, as to fit thoſe to paſs, which could 
not get through before; and of this kind is the Soap of Tartar 
mentioned, as well as all the Tribe of Lixicuali and fed Salts, 
But, without ventaring too far, from the Compaſs here allot- 
ted, into the Nature of Secretion, it may be proper to take 
Notice, that the thinner Separations increaſe in Proportion to 
the Blood's Velocity: For the Swiftneſs of its Motion not only 
keeps the Parts more divided, but alſo brings them oftener to 


the ſecretory Orifice; and this every Where is that which takes 


off the thinneſt of the Blood at that Part. Some of the viſcid 
and thicker Secretions requiring, for the ſame Reafon, a vat 
Check of the Blood's Motion before they can be performed; 
that is, before the Blood has obtained ſuch a Conſiſtence by the 


Slowneſs of its Motion, that what is to be ſeparated is the 


thickeſt at that Part. If therefore from any Cauſe the Blood 


does not move with its due Velocity, its Parts will attract one 


another, and make the whole too. thick to part with any thing 


. the Kidneys, or at leaſt ſo much as it ought. And herein 


Nature has in a very wonderful Manner provided againk this 


Inconvenience, by ſo near Situation of the Kidneys to the 


Heart, that the Motion of the Blood may not be retarded when 


it comes to them, unleſs it moves ſlower through the Heart it- 


ſelf. And in ſuch Caſe, it muſt of Conſequence move ſlower 
than it ſhould do near the Kidneys. 9 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that ſuch things are 


Diuretick or operate hy Urine, which not only ſtimulate the 


Blood's Motion, by their Irritation of the Solids and quicken- 


ing their Vibrations; hut are ſo ſubtile, as to keep the Blood 


in as Fluid a State as poſſible. Therefore, Lixivial Salts, as 


Soap of Tartar, and the like, in the Infuſion for the Yellows, - 


is of ſuch a Nature, that it hinders ſuch Particles of Blood from 
coming into Contact which would make them cohere. And 
on this Account it is, that in all ſluggiſh and viſcid Habits, 

ee M 3 where. 


A 


\ 
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where the Blood dende 10 too much Thickneſs, fuch things 
promote the urinary Diſcharges. = 


There ce ſundry Kinds of Diureticks more than what T have 


mentioned, but they all act in a Mechanical Way' to wit, ei. 


What kind 


* of Diure- 


ther by Adding to the Motion of the Blood, or by Encreafing 
its Salts, of which Sort are all the Plants of the Mallows Kind. 
And Dr. Grew, a moſt faithful Recorder of Experiments of 
this Nature, obſerves more Salts to be in Plants of this Kind, 
to wit, ſuch as ſeem of a mucilaginous or ſlimy Contexture, 
than in others which diſcover it more upon the Palate. And if 
Nature be the beſt Compounder, thoſe Plants of her Produc. 
tion which have theſe Salts wrapt up in a kind of Mucilage, 
muſt be the beſt that can be contrived: for carrying off ſabuloy; 
or gravelly Concretions in the Kidneys of Human Bodies: For, 
at the ſame time that Salts are added to the Blood, by the Ex. 


ticks proper hibition of Decoctions of March-Mallows, or the like; theſe 


in the Gravel 


in Men. 


are ſo enveloped or wrapt up in a 4 or flimy Matter, 
that the Ureters are not hurt by the Gravel, as it paſſes along 
from the Kidneys to the Bladder. I ſhall only obferve ont 


Thing more, and then return to the Yellows in Horſes. 


It has been a Jong Diſpute, how ſome Things which mani. 
feſtly paſs of by Urine, can do it in ſo ſhort a Time as they are 


-often obſerved ; eſpecially thoſe of the Turpentine Kind, which | 


will very ſoon diſcover themſelves by their Smell (in which no 
body can be deceived) in the Water. To explain which, would 
take up too much Room in this Place, neither does it ſeem 
greatly to our preſent Purpoſe to determine ſuch Difficulties. 
However, thoſe who have Time and Leiſure may abundantly 
ſatisfy themſelves in theſe Points, as well as how it happens 
that large Quantities of Liquors drank ſuddenly, make their 
Way through the Kidneys to the Bladder in ſuch ſhort Spaces 
of Time: I ſay an Account of this is given in a handſome 
Manner by Dr. 2uincy, in his Explanation upon the Aphorijm: 
of Sanctorius. 1 ee AT | 

I am of Opinion, that as the Yellows in Horſes moſtly pro- 
ceed from a Dimunition or Decay of the Animal Salts contain- 
ed in the Blood, therefore the Addition of ſuch Kind of Salts 
muſt reſtore the Creature to Soundneſs of Body; and this is per- 
formed by Millepedes or Wood-lice, as well 


of Gooſe-dung ; for, (as I have ſaid before) this Part alone of the 


Dung contains the Animal Salt of the Creature from whence it 
comes; the chaffy or black terrene Part being of no Uſe at all 
in Medicine. So that if you add to the Infuſion for the Yel- 
lows, a Pint of Mellipedes bruiſed, (but they ſhould be freſh, 
for the old, commonly kept in the Shops, are worth little ;) I 


fay, if you add theſe, or a good Quantity of the White of 


Gooſe- dung, it will make the Thing ſtill more effectual. 
5 | | 6 


as the white End 
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The Jaundice or Yellows in Horſes,” 1s very eaſily cured, pro- 
vided the Yiſcera be ſound. And they have this Advantage 


over the human Species, to wit, that if they have the Jaundice, - 


it moſtly proceeds from a Diminution or Want of Animal-Salts, 
as I have before hinted ; and not from Schirrous or hard knot- 
ty Tumours of the Liver, which is common to Men, who have 


followed the Trade of Tippling too long, and whoſe Conſti- 


tutions, in ſuch Caſe, are almoſt paſt Help. 


I Iam fully perſwaded, that Caftile-Soap diſſolved in white Caſtile Soap 
Wine, or even in Beer, will cure moſt Jaundices or Yellows ; good in che 


tho' this indeed is from a fixed vegetable Salt wrapt up in an Jaundice. 


oily Subſtance. And I have been credibly informed, that half 
2 Drachm of Caſtile Soap diſſolved in a Glaſs of White Wine was 
(from ſome Experiment in Bedford-Houſe ). eſteemed a great Se- 
cret for provoking Urine in the Jaundice and Dropſy 1 in human 


| Thoſe, who have a Mind to try it upon a Horſe in the Yel- 
lows, may mix an Ounce in two Quarts of Beer, and give it at 


four Times, a Pint a Day, either warm or cold 'tis equal,” and 


let the Horſe have Exerciſe : For the Jaundice cauſes a ſluggiſh 
Lazineſs either in Man or Beaſt ; therefore Exerciſe is proper to 
hinder the Fluids from running into, Preternatural Cohefions, 


which was the Occaſion of the Diſtemper. 


There is not any Perſon, who has tan more, largely _ 


| well upon the Jaundice and Diſeaſes of the Liver in human Bo- 


dies, than my quondam Præceptor, whom all E urope m uſt ac- 
knowledge one of the Chiefs of his Profeſſion, to wit, the learn- 
ed and truly worthy. Herman Boerhaave, Profeſſor of . at 
the Univerſity of Leyden, 


Laſtly, I adviſe (for it will anſwer when moſt Anti- icterick Athiops 
Medicines, or Medicines againſt the Faundice have fail'd) the Mineral 


Uſe of Ætbiops Mineral for ſome conſiderable Time. And 


then Jam pretty ſure it will do, unleſs the Obſtructions be very 


obſtinate, and the Liver grown hard and horny ; in which Caſe 
nothing will be able to remove the Diſeaſe. | 
Before the thiops let the following Purge be adminiſtred. 


good in the 
Jaundice, 


Take ten Drachms of Alves, one Ounce of Cream of Tartar, a Purge 


half an Ounce of Caftile-ſoap, two Drachms of Saffron in Poæb- for the 
der; and with Syrrup of Buckthorn make it into two N by Jaundice. 


the Addition of a little Powder of Liquorice. 

; Let the Horſe have one of theſe Doſes, (I mean two Balls for 
a i Doſe) before the Æthiops, and I think it will be ſufficient to 
ſcour off the ſlimy mucous Matter, which may hinder the Bile 
or Gall from being diſcharged into the Guts, and mixing with 
the Chyle, the Acids of which, it is by Nature deligned to 
blunt and make ſmooth. 

The . Mineral may be given in the following Man- 


1 | Take 
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Tae of my Cordiul Ball, one Pound; thios. Mineral pre: 


1 pared as aforeſaid, three” Ounces; of Cuil Rap, tuo Ounces: 5 


of living Millepedes, one Pint ; of Syrrup of Seffron, three Own: 
ces: MX, and give the Horfe the Bignefs of a ſmall Egg Once or 
tabice a Day, before his moderate Exerciſe, for three Weeks, © 

I know it is a Diſpute with many; whether any of the Quick. 
ſilver in the Ætbiope taken by the Mouth, get into the Maſs of 
Blood ; and theſe Gentlemen bring for Argument, that the 
Force and heat of the Stomach are not ſufficient'to ſublime it in 
order to paſs that Way. H owever, T am convinced from ma- 
nifold Experiments, that Athiops is an excellent Medicine in 
ſkinny Diſorders, which lye even at the outermoſt Skirts of Cir. 
culation. And why it ſhould perform theſe Cures without any 
of its Particles (how minute ſoever) getting into the Blood; 1 
ſay, this is a Myſtery not to be unfolded, unleſs we have Re- 
courſe to a Doctrine, ſomething like that of Sir Kenelm Digbys 
of the Vertues of his Sympathetic Powder; which he made fuch 
a Stir about, altho' it was nothing but a little calcined or burnt 
Vitriol, which, firewed upon the Wound, ſtopt the Flux of 
Blood, and Nature perform'd the Cure afterwards, by Means 
of the Balſam of the Blood itſelf, which will any time do with- 
out the Help of Ointments, where the Fluids and Solids are in 
a healthful State; and this may be obſery'd upon Plants, be- 
tween which and human Bodies in ſeveral Reſpects, there is 2 
great Analogy, to wit, that when you wound à Tree, by cut- 
ting away ſome of its Bark or Subſtance, in a few Years that 
Loſs will be repaired by Nature, without any Help from the 
Gardener. And juſt this it fares with recent or freſh and 
Wounds as they are called, when they happen in a fleſhy Part 
of the Body ; for they will heal ſooner of themſelves, provided 
the Part be kept at Reſt, without, than With any Application 
whatſoever. * 

I ſhall now proceed + to the Diſtempers of the Reins and 
Bladder. 


D 9 5 P : * r | 
"CHAP, XXIX. 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Reins, and Bladder. 


NEED not deſcribe the K:4neys of a Horſe, no more than 
wy other of the Parts of this Creature, ſeeing it is ſo well 
no rm'd to my Hand by Mr. Snape and others. Therefore, 
hall content myſelf with giving the Reader a ſhort Account of 
their Uſe. And Fir, 
The Uſe of the Kidneys is, to ſeparate the Urine from the 


the Kidneys Blood, which, by the Motion of the Heart and Arteries, is 
deſcribed, thruſt 1 into the _ Branches, which carry it to the little 


Glands, 
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k Glands, by which the Seraſity ar watry Part being ſeparated, 
; — the Orifices of the little Tubes, which go from 
mda little G to the Pe/vis or Baſon in the Middle of the 
; Kidney, and from thence it is that the Urine rene” by the 
Ureters, as they are termed, into the Bladder. - 
, The Blood, which gould not enter the Glands, is brought 
by the emulgent Veins of the Kidneys. ' © E 
che Urine, thus ſeparated, conſiſts of much Salt floating i in Urine con- 
water; and on this Account it is, that the Kidneys have their fits of 
Situation ſo near che Heart: For had they been placed at a mk 
er Difianeo from it, other Particles muſt have united with Want i 
de Salts and aqueous or watery Particles (as in the preſent 
Situation ſome terreſtrial ones do) and diſturbed their Secretion. 
And this Inconvenience is hinder d, as I ſometime ago remark- 
ed, by the Situation of the Kidneys, which are ſo near the 
Heart, that the Blood, &c. moves ſo quick, that ſuch Par- 
ticles are hinder d from uniting, or coming within the Sphere 
of Attraction (as much as poſſible) of the Urinous Salts. 

The Ureters are two long Pipes or Canals whieh come from The Ure- 
the Baſon of the Kidneys, one on each Side. They lye be- bed, deſert» 
tween the Doublings of the Peritongum, and deſcending i in the 
Form of an 8, they pierce the Bladder near its Neck where 
they run ſome Spaces between its Coats, and then open into 
its Cavi 

The Cay of che Ureter is contracted ſometimes in three 
or four Places, more eſpecially towards the Bladder ; and hu- 
man, as well as brute Creatures, ſuch as are ſubject to the Gra- 
vel, have them very much wider than thoſe, who are not 
ſubject to this Diſorder. - Furthermore, I have obſerved, up- 
on the Diſſection of human Bodies of ſuch as were exceſlive 
Drinkers, that the Ureters have been ſo dilated, as to put the 

End of one's little Finger into them. And therefore, I think 
it may truly be ſaid, that ſuch Tipplers make their Bodies into 
a kind of Cullanders to percolate the Liquor between the 
Hogſhead and the Piſs-pot. Of fo little Uſe are they to the 

reſt of Mankind. 

The Obſtruction of the Ureters by Gravel, or any other 
foreign Matter, cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine oftentimes very 
fatal ;. for it lyes out of the Reach of manual Operation. 
Therefore, when the Caſe is thus, moſt or all the Evacuations 

| are requiſite ; and rf, Bleeding, altho the Horſe has not any 
| Fever, beſides a ſymptomatic one. For, from Pain his Blood 
| muſt acquire an exalted Motion; I ſay, for this Reaſon, Bleed- 

f ing ſhould be perform d in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, in 
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order to give more Room for the offending Matter to paſs a- þ 6 
long the Ureters. = 
J muſt confeſs I have been often perplexed to find out, 1 
ö how or in what Manner it is poſlible for ſuch large * of | "BLM 
| tone FT 4] 
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Stone or Gravel to paſs from the Kidneys along the Ureters to 
the Bladder, when I have conſidered the Paſſages as they really 
are very narrow, and, in ſeveral Places, much more contrac- 
ted than in others: ut, that it is really ſo, is every Day's Ex. 
perience, and beſt underſtood by thoſe, who are fo unhappy a, 
- te ſuffer under excruciating and intolerable Gravel-Pains; fo 
theſe Unfortunates are truly ſenſible of the Progreſs which any 
Piece of ſabulous Concretion makes from the Kidneys along 
their Back and Flanks till its Arrival in the Bladder. And 
then for the moſt part it is, that their violent Strainings to 
vomit ceaſe, and nothing farther is to be feared but the Troy. 
ble of forcing the Piece of Stone thro' the Urethra by the Peri; 
or Vard; ids bool bes, $a 9 
Hut it often happens, that ſuch large Stones come by the 
- Ureters from the Kidneys, that when they are even got into the 
Capacity of the Bladder, the Perſon is not able to piſs them 
away, which to me is ſurprizing; ſeeing, as I juſt now hinted, 
the Ureters are ſo narrow, and the Neck of the Bladder ſo large. 
However, there is no Doubt of it but the beſt Way to get ril 
of theſe Stones, when they are in the Bladder, is to hold the 
Urine as long as we can with Safety, and then the Detruſiru 
Urine or Muſcles which drive out the Urine will have mor 
1 Power to force out the Contents of the Bladder. But when 
vhith the Stones are of the whiter Kind or inclinable to a greyiſh 
Gravel Colour, we have Reaſon to fear their becoming ſo large that 
moſt likely they can not paſs the Ureters, c. Therefore, thoſe who ar 
to breed. afflicted with the reddiſh Gravel reſembling Brick-Duſt, har 
Stones in leſs to apprehend; for I dare ſay this laſt Kind ſeldom ſticks 
the Kid- together in ſuch Quantity as to form a Stone that cannot be 
neys, Sc. piſs'd off by the Penis. TER IE 3 
| It is certain that the Kidneys in Human Bodies are, in Fits 
Brerbaave's of the Gravel, affected with a true Inflammation. And this 
Opinion of the incomparable .Boerhaawve tells us is ſo from the burning, 
—— _ pungent, and great Pain; from the ſmall Quantity of Urine 
in Human very red and fiery, or in the Height of the Diſtemper watry; 
Bodies. from the Numbneſs of the Leg on the pain'd Side, the Pain of 
| the Groin and Teſticle, the Iliac Paſſion or Nervous Colick, 
the vomiting of Bile, and continual Belchings. 

All the general Cauſes producing an Inflammation may oc- 
caſion the aforeſaid Symptoms, more particularly what hinders 
the Straining and Paſſage of the Urine in the Urinary Paſlages. 
And if a great Inflammation ſeizes theſe Veſſels, they are often 
ſo bound up, that no Urine is made, at other Times but very 
little, thin, and watry; which no Doubt is a very bad Sign. 
The Species and. Cauſes of Nephritick or Gravel Pains are 
infinite, yet the Cure of all of them is much the ſame. And Fir/, 

General Remedies proper for the Cure of Inflammations 

The Cure, take Place, wiz, Bleeding, Rewulfion, and Dilution; and Leni- 
| | ent 
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in Human Bodies, when there is too much, Vomiting, I know 


deen obſerved, that Honey is of ſo penetrating and healing, 
the Kidneys, by a continued Uſe of it for ſome Time. 


proceeds. 


| creaſes it, that it is very difficultly diſſolved or brought away 
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3 2 5 3 on $4} 2608 x ; A *y 5 Fi Be BET ne 
ent Decoctiont, Emollients, and ſuch Things as reſiſt too much 
Heat, ſhould be given plentifull 7. | 
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"' Chfters, Fomentations, and Baths prepared with , Emollients, 
are ü Human Bodies) exceeding beneficial; but the two Firſt 
can only be uſed to Horſes. . | 3 


7 * * » 


s 


Secondly A moiſt ſoftning Diet or Food is very neceſlary, 
fach as /calded Bran, boil'd Barley, and the like; and if the 
Symptoms. of Pain are very violent, Opiates are proper; and 


nothing anſwer better than warm Gruel, the Wheys of ſeveral 
Sorts, or ſuch like, ſweeten'd with Virgin Honey: And it has 


or rather abſterſtye Quality, that it will cure even Ulcers of 
I the Hiſtemper cannot be diſperſed, but continues beyond An Abf. 


the ſeventh Day, an Abſceſ or Gathering in the Kidney is to =_ in the 
be ſuſpected: But if the Suppuration continues long, the whole 
Kidney forms a Bag fit for no Manner of Uſe; and then a 

Tabes Renalis or a Conſumption of the Kidneys commonly en- 

ſues: But if this forms a Schirrous or hard knotty Swelling, 

a Palſy or. Lameneſs of. the Leg on the diſeaſed Side follows, 

which is incurable ; from whence a Conſumption or Dropſy 


If a ſmall Quantity of inflammatory co-agulated or curdled A Stone in 
Matter ſticks in the leſſer Urinary Paſſages, it lays a Founda- the _ 

tion, to which the Sandy Matter which ſupplies the Diſtemper 8 
being added, and growing hard, forms à Stone, and ſo in- 


by any Medicine. 5 5 | 
l have ſeen Dr. Baerbaawe lay a ſmall Stone, taken out of 

a Perſon's Bladder, in the Ball of his Hand, which, by his 
pouring a Liquor upon it, diſſolved and fell into Pieces very 

ſoon. Whereupon this great Luminary. in the Art of Phyſick 
obſerved, that he was not without Hopes of, ſome: Time or 

other, meeting with a proper and ſafe Niffolvent for the Stone 

in either the Reins or Bladder ; but frankly confeſs'd that 

the Liquor which diſſolved the Stone in his Hand, altho' it did 

not diſcolour the Skin, yet it was not ſafe to give the ſame 
inwardly. And I my ſelf have try'd to diflolve ſmall 
Pieces of Gravel, by putting them into ſeveral Kinds of Li- 
2 which ſometimes an{wer'd my Expectation: But then 

uch Liquors that had the greateſt Power of diſſolving the | 
Stones, were not ſafe for inward Uſe. Only this I muſt ob- p 
ſerve, that the Juice of Onions approach'd neareſt to the Diſ- rm 133 
ſolvent I was ſeeking after. I obſerve by the Experiments of Didolvent 1 
a late Author, the ingenious Dr. Hales, that the Juice of this of caleulous 1 
Vegetable is a very powerful Diſſolvent of calculous Matter; 2 GA | 
and from this Hint no doubt a great many uſe the Infuſion of Obſe = 


: rvatiog | 
Onions on it. 
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Onions in White-Wine, to bring away Gravel, Ee. lodged in 7 
the Urinary Faffages; tho in my Thoughts, When the Matter I “ 
which compoſes the Stone is of che greyiſh Kind, as I juſt noy * 
faid, it is very hard to be diſſolved, and when grown to any ha 
Bigneſs in the Bladder, it is ftill of a firmer Confiſtence, lying | 
in a Kind of Strata or Coverings like the Coats of an Onion, Ev 


as I have often obſerved in thoſe I have taken from both Men 
and Women, which are for the moſt Part of an oval Shape like 
the Bladder, which moulds them as they encreaſe in Bulk, like 
,s 
A particular T once, in cutting an old Man for the Stone, extracted fix 
Caſe. Stones out of his Bladder, which weigh'd one with another 
above an Ounce each; they were ſomething bigger than Pidg. 
on's Eggs, ſmooth; and poliſh'd by rubbing againſt one and. 
ther like ſo. many Bullets in a Bag; and whenſoever I meet 
with the firſt Stone of a ſmooth Sure, J am in full Expecta 
tion of more ſych like Companions, tho' the Number cannot, 
by any Trial, be aſcertain'd, till we have extracted all we cu 
lay hold of, and ſounded the Bladder very diligently afta. 
Horſes not Horſes are not much troubled with the Gravel, by reaſct 
fo ſubject 10.their Liquor is moſt imple: But, Man, I am ſorry to fayii 
as Men, and who ſhould be the moſt reaſonable Part of the Creation, is moſ 
why, , unreaſonable in his Longings after very different Meats and 
Drinks, tho' they are ſo prejudicial to his Health and Wel. 
being. And there can be no other Reaſon, given why Man 
ſhould be afflicted with ſo many out- of- the way Difſarders un- 
known to Brutes, but his riotous and luxurious Living ; for 
rather than deny himſelf of his Bottle, and the Solace of his 
Bon-Companions, he will run the Hazard of his Healtl, 
and fill his Stomach with Crudities, and his Reins with Tart, 
proper Fuel for moſt Fevers, as well as for the two Couſin- 
Germans the Gravel and Gout in particular. But, left I write 
a Treatiſe upon the Diſeaſes of Mankind, inſtead of one upon 
Horſes, I muſt return to the Text. vs 
Bleeding I have faid in general, that Bleeding and moſt Evacuations 
proper. are neceſlary in Caſes of Gravel-Pains, as they empty and give 
more Room for the Enemy to diſlodge; therefore, after Bleed- 
ing ſufficiently, let the following Clyſter he injected very 
Achter Take of Mallows, and Marſs-Mallows, of each three Hand. 
= e Gra- fuls; Pellitory of the Wall, two Handfuls : Boil theſe in fout 
H rl Quarts of Water to three; then rain out the Liquor ftrongh, 
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and add of Venice Turpentine three Ounces, difſolved in the Lolli 
of three E 285 3 Oil of Juniper, and Oil of Turpentine, of each 
half an Ounce; Oil of Anniſeed, two Drachms. Incorporate 
the Oils with the Turpentine, Eggs, and three Ounces of Hrr 1 

| g 


of Marb-Mallows ; then mix'all together for a Clyfter to be giv- 


on en in the ordinary Way, | 

ne Horſe's common Drink ſhould be the Gum Arabic Va- 

W er preſcribed in the Chapter upon the Flux or Looſeneſs, and 

1 an Ounce of ſweet Spirit of Nitre put into his Morning or : 
ng Evening Draught for three or four Days; and if this Method 1 
. with moderate Exerciſe will not perform a Cute, the Caſe is 

1 very deſperate, and the Horſe not worth keeping. | 

wg I have known ſome Horſes very ſubje& to an [chury or Sup- : r 
ke preffon of Urine, from riding hard, without letting them ſtop now EEE 
| now and then to ſtale; for when the Bladder is firetch'd be- then upon 
a ond its natural Tone, The Detruſeres Urine are diſtendsd to the Roads, 

i ſuch a Degree as to loſe their Power of Elaſticity, and the and why, 

4 poor Creature is very hard ſet to drive his Water from him. | 

* Therefore it may be judged how neceſſary it is to ſuffer a Horſe 

do ftop a little how and then upon the Road, to try if he'll piſs, 

. for Fear of ſuch Accidents. | 1 

0 When a Suppreſſion of Urine happens to a Man or Woman, 


we can give immediate Relief by taking off the Water with an 

Inſtrument call'd a Catheter. And I have perform'd this Ope- 

0 ration once or twice a Day for a Fortnight upon the ſame Per- 

” fon, before the Bladder has recover'd its due Tone. Three 

; or four Times Ihave in my Practice (whenthe Sphincter Muſcle The Au- 

1 or Neck of the Bladder has been ſo ſwell'd that it would not thor's new 

Ani of paſling the Inſtrument,) cut into the very Body of the 9peration | 
Bladder S the Os Pubis, and let the Urine flow out that gu offre 


Th 


Way for a Month or fix Weeks, till ſuch Time as the Inflam- — "IF 
fo mation, &c, about the Neck of the Bladder was quite diſ- 1 
1 perſed and gone; after which the People piſs'd as well and Wh 
It, ſound as ever, and ſome of them are yet living, tho' it is ten 
55 Tears ſince I perform'd ſuch Operation upon them. 
I mention this Operation as it is a Method never before prac- 
10 tiſed nor even mentioned in any ancient or modern Author; \ 
f and really if the People I did it upon had died under my Hands, 
Py I might perhaps have been proſecuted by ſome malicious ill- 
1 deſigning People for Male-Practice; but as they all recover'd, 
ve lam out of Danger; and I would not give a Farthing for one 
a} of our Profeſſion, who will not in deſperate Caſes, and where 
x nothing can be expected but Death without ſome extraordi- 
1 nary Methods be uſed, move out of the common Pack-Horſe 
FE) Road to ſave a Man's Life: And I am fully perſwaded, that a 
Py | great many People die of a Suppreſſion of Urine altho' they 


& might be cured by the aforeſaid Method ; but the Generality 
4 1 of Mankind are fo ignorant, that when any Man dies for 
ons want of making Water, it is preſently concluded that the Gra- 
e564 vel or Stone was the Cauſe ; whereas they have no manner 


wm of Relation to an Iſchury or Stoppage of Urine. I could ea- 
of fily account for the Reaſonableneſs of my Operation for this 
: Diſorder, 


774 


new Operation. 
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Diſorder, and ſhow how impoſſible it would be for the Patient 
to piſs under ſuch a Paralytick Indiſpoſition' of the Bladder, 
as happens at ſuch Times, if my Leiſure. would in any Kind 
Permit me ſo to do: But if any of my Readers ſhould (cho! 
heartily wiſh Dey never may) be troubled with a Suppreſſion of 
Urine for ſeveral Days, and that after the taking their Water 
away by the Uſe of the Catheter, the Bladder ſtill continues 
inſenſible of the Preſſure of Urine with which it is from Time 


to Time fill'd: I'fay when the Caſe is thus deſperate, I an 
ſure Cutting inta the Bladder above the Os Pubis muſt be the 


only Relief, and it is both ſafe and ſucceſsful ; neither is it at. 
tended with Pain, no not even ſo much as that of being let 
Blood: For, as the Bladder is, or ought to be, pretty full 
of Water when this Operation is perform'd, the Parts are ſo 
upon the Stretch and benumb'd, that there is little Feeling left, 
Beſides this, there is not any Loſs of Blood, no not the Quan. 
tity of two Ounces, eſpecially if the Operation is perform'd by 


| a Perſon ſxill'd in Anatomy; nor are the Parts which miniſter 
to Generation in the leaſt hurt or diſabled, as I have been in. 
- form'd from ſeveral of my Patients who have undergone this 


On. But to return. 8 
It is ſcarce worth any Body's While to keep a Horſe which 
is ſubje& to Diſorders of the Reins and Bladder. I ſhall there. 


fore only add a Recipe or two for Piſſing of Blood, after I hare 


given a ſhort Account of the Cauſes ; for, 


As to the Signs, every Body's Eyes will beſt inform them, 
tho' they will be hard n to it to know where the Grievance 


zs fituate ; for there is often bloody Urine made by too violent 


Exerciſe without any Fault of the Kidneys, or Suſpicion of the 
Stone, tho' the Blood which comes away in the Urine, is fre- 
quently diſcharged from one or both of them. And ſometimes 
Blood is diſcharged from the Ureters, and ſometimes from the 
Arteries of the Yard. A Fall or Bruiſe, as well as a Straining 
or hard Leap, as the Huntſmen term it, will alſo occaſion Pil- 
ſing of Blood. | EP} : 

De Grey relates a Story © of a good Gelding with which a 
young Gentleman was Hunting; that upon coming to a great 
« Leap, and rid off his Wind, his Rider inconſiderately forced 
« him to take it, which the Gelding did, tho' with much 


| « Difficulty, but with all fell and was not able to riſe up but 


* with the Help of Men: And upon coming Home the ſame 


* night he piſs'd Blood, whereof he died four Days after, 


«© Mmaugre the Endeavours of three able Farriers ; and being 
5* open'd, they found two Veins broken near his Kidneys, and 

% much black Blood.“ | | | 
The ſame Author alſo takes Notice, that piſſing Bloody Wa- 
ter often is occaſion'd by too hard Riding, &c. | 1 
| R 
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it the Horſe all at oncde. 
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In bloody Urine, or piſſing of Blood, the Intention is to The Cure, 
blunt the Acrimony or Sharpneſs of the Humours as much = 
as poſſible. Therefore Milk given with Bole Armoniac is | 
* * two Quart of Milk, ravo Ounces of Armenian Bole is A Mixture 
Powder, and half an Ounce of Fapan Earth, Mix, and give ar: "= 


oo 


Dr. Mayern tells us, that he ſaw a Perſon (who diſcharg- 
« ed ſuch large Quantities of Blood in his Urine, that he was 


| « in a Conſumptive Way,) cured by drinking new Milk from 


« the Cow every Morning; and the Way was to milk it upon 

« a Sprig of red Mint, and whilſt it was yet hot, ſweeten'd 

« with Syrrup of Quinces and a little Powder of Cinnamon ; 

« and that he recover'd and lived many Years afterwards.” | 
Moſt Authors, wiz. Foreſtus, Hollerius, Duretus, as well as Sheep's 

Hippocrates and Avicenna, are very liberal in the Praiſe of falbif te 

Sheep's Milk and Bole Armoniac. Therefore where ſuch Cow's 

Milk can be had it may be uſed inſtead of Cow's Milk. Milk. 

Laſtly, Hog's Dung put in Milk and ſtrain'd is a certain Hog's Dung 

Remedy, among the Country People, for their Cattle which 2 = wa 

piſs Blood, or have the Mooring, as they. call it: But this I Bloody | 

put down by the Way, not having any other Authority for Water, 

it than; what I might hear from People who uſed. to buy great 

Number of Oxen, c. to drive into the South; and as piſ- 

ſing of Blood is a very common Diſtemper amongſt ſuch Cat- 

tle, I believe this is the beſt Remedy the Drovers have yet 
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diſcover d. 
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CH AF. XXX. 


Of the Coli- Evil, and Mattering of the Yard. 


"HE Coli-Ewil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from Stoned Colts 
having their full Liberty with Mares, before they are 
able to cover them ; but I obſerve moſt Farriers are ſo 2 | 
norant, that they bring under this Denomination all Diſeaſes 
of the Sheath, tho' they only proceed from Dirt and Naſti- 
neſs lodged there, which a little warm Beer and Butter skil- 
fully uſed will remove, and cauſe the Swelling to diſperſe, 
as has been often experienced. | 3 | 1 

When a Colt's Yards is tumified or ſwell'd from whatever The Cine. | Wot 1 

1 


Cauſe it proceeds, it ſhould be fomented with warm Flannels | | 
ſqueezed out of the following Fomentation as warm as he can | 
well bear it; and if he will not be eaſy, while it is uſing, _ | = 
bind him in ſome ſafe Manner. 7 | $46 
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Tomenta- Tale the Leaves of Mallrwi, and Marſb Malliws, Flier if 
* for 1 Camomile, . Melilot, and Fumitory, of each three Handfuls ; Reo: 
——— mary, Ortganum or wild Thyme; Santhernwood; and Nlbmuert of 
Elder, of each two Handfuls; Juniper, and Laurel: Berrin 
bruiſed, of each four Ounces. Boil theſe in eight Quarts g 
Water to fix: . Then ſtrain out the Liquor, and with two 
Pieces of Flannel by Turns foment the Parts affected as warn 
as the Horſe will bear it, for Tome Time, Morning and Eten. 
ing: But before you apply it, it may not be improper to add 
td it ome common Malt or Moloſſes Spirit, about a Pint will 
be ſufficient; and every Time when uſed, it ſhould be keyt 
warm over a Chafing-Diſh of Coals, or it will grow coder 
than it ſhould be. e Tier > Tn 
When you have done fomenting the ſwell'd Part, the Ii: 
quor may be put upon the Herbs, &c.. to keep for Uſe agiinf 
next Day. This Fomentation may be uſed as a general one 
in all Kinds of Swellings of the Fleſhy Parts, only by adding 
more Spirits to make it penetrate deeper. ke 
Mattering of the Yard, as tis call'd, in Stoned-Horſe i; 
of _ Yard, often no other than a Gonorrhæa Simplex in the Stricteſt Senſ 
bes Hin of the Word: For, when theſe Creatures are high fed; and 
plex in little, nothing is more common than to ſee them ſhed ther 
Horſes, Seed by thruſting their Yard againſt their own Belly; and if 
how cured. this is the Caſe, and you want a Cure, you muſt cut off hi 
Stones, or elſe let him have Mares; for either of theſe will d 
it effeQtually. 7 L en 
If the Skin is fretted off a Horſe's Yard by being över eager 
in covering Mares, it muſt be cured with the ſame Kind of 
Applications as Wounds in any moiſt Part of the Body, aud 
when ſuch Wounds have not been of too long ſtanding, the fol 
lowing Ointment or rather Liniment is proper. 
A Liniment Take the Yolks of two Eggs, and mix with them of Venice Tur 
= a Horle's pentine two Ounces, and of Honey of Roſes one Ounce ; ſtir il 
hard when well together, and apply it moderately warm twice or thrice: 
4 Day with a ſmall Bunch of Feathers tied together. And if 
this be perform'd for ſome Time, and the Yard now and then 
walh'd with warm Water to keep it clean, I dare ſay it wil 
cure any Sore or Wound upon the Outfide of it: But as ts 
| Part of the Body is of a ſoft ſpungy Nature, and is often ex- 
tended and-contracted, it requires ſome Time to heal Wounds 
upon it: For, as I have often ſaid before; Motion hinders Un: 
ting in theſe Caſes, as may be found by Experience when we 
; a hurt upon a Joint, or have a Kin in the Lip, as the 
orth-Country Phraſe is; for, theſe Parts being of Necellitj 
often obliged to Motion they will not give Fime for tht 
Wound to conſolidate or heal. If the Sore ſeem to put out 


To conſume 
or eat away 


fungous fungous or ſpungy Fleſh, it ſhould be waſhed now and then 
Fleſh, with a little Reman Vitrol Water, which may be prepared w_ 
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half an Ounce of 77tro/ to a Quart of Zime-Water, and kept 
... Be 
Sometimes there ſeems to be no more than a ſimple Inflam- 
mation from the Horſe's being too eager of covering Mares; 
and if ſo it is proper to bathe the Yard with the following 


* 


197 


Mixture. | | | | 
Take Lime- Mater, one Quart; Sugar of Lead, half an Ounce ; A Water for 
mix and apply it Milk-watm, by waſhing the Part with a ſoft 2 Horſe's . 
Rag or Piece of Spunge dipp'd in the Liquor. 3 8 
| As to a Horſe's being burnt by a Mare, as the Farriers call 
it, I do not ſay it is impoſſible, altho' I believe it is not very 
probable; for they cannot mean any Thing elſe by ſuch Term 

than, th ſuch Horſe is clap'd, or has got the Chauge-piJs, or 

"Now there is no manner of Doubt to be made but that ſuch 

Diftemper proceeds from over-heating the Genital Parts of 

Animals by frequent Friction or rubbing upon one another, 

in like Manner as you may cauſe Fire even by rubbing two dry 


* * 
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b Sticks together ; for Fire is cauſed by rapid Motion, as may 
ie be ſeen from ſeveral Experiments, beſides that of Flint and 
@ Steel. Therefore if the Genital Parts of Male or Female hap- 
af pen to be too much exerciſed in the Act of Coition or Coupl- 
It ing together, they may either of them have the Skin rubb'd 
hs off che Part, and Ulcers form'd either on the Outſide, or in 
me Urertra: Add to this, the Corruption of the Semen or Seed 
= of feveral Male Animals, when they mix or Couple with one 
* of the Females of the ſame Species; for, this, along with the 
of WI Juices which naturally ouze out of the Glands to moiſten the 
- Vagina or Sheath of the Female, acquires in the End ſuch a 


corroſive Quality, that being imbibed or ſuck'd in by the Yard 

of the Male Animal, which may well be compared- to a Piece 

1 of Spunge : I fay, this fermented corroſive Liquor, when it Cauſe of a 

al enters the Yard either by the Pores upon the Outſide of it or by Gonotrhæs. 

* the Urethra or Piſs-Paſſage, cauſes what is commonly tho' er- 

ii roncoufly call d x Gonorrbæa. And if this be the Caſe, as un- 

den doubtedly it is, how much miſtaken muſt that ingenious Man 

vl the late Dr. Friend have been, when he endeavours to make 

h the French-Pox a new Diſtemper, and that the Lepra Græca- 

* rum and Lepra Arabum had not any Relation to it. 3 

nds In my Opinion, the Ancients only wanted a proper Name. 

1 for this Diſtemper; and there can be no Doubt, but if ſeveral 

= Men uſe the Act of Coition with one and the ſame Woman, 

the there is great Likelihood, that the thin Skin or Lining of the 

wi Vagina of the Woman may be fretted off in ſome Part or other, 

1 or at leaſt the Parts of Generation will be ſo heated and in- 

| famed, as that they will eaſily ſuppurate or diſcharge from the 

Glands call'd Lacunæ a corroſive {cher or Ferment, which when 

we mixed with the corrupted Seed, lodged as aforeſaid in the Vas 
; V O L. 1 4 N « giua 
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gina or Sheath of the Female, conſtitutes ſufficient Matter to 
propagate the Diſtemper to the next Comer, and ſo on ad in. 
finitum, unleſs ſuch Ulcers or running Sores be ſafely and 
 throughly deterged or cleanſed and heal'd, otherwiſe they wil 
| be re- infectee. 5 ba | 
Female firſt From what has been ſaid, it appears moſt reaſonable thy 
infected the Female was firſt infected with what we now call the Ye. 
with the real Lues, and that the Male, after the Running commenced, 
Lo  (tho' I think not before,) might propagate it at Pleaſure. And 
Ks it is with good Reaſon judged, that tho' one Man (as in thoſe 
Times when Polygamy was no Sin). ſhould have a Number of 
Wives, yet ſhall he be ſafe and ſecure from the Venereal Diſ. 
eaſe, provided ſuch Wives do not contract the Diſtemper from 
another Quarter. And this may be plainly ſeen in ſtoned 
Horſes, which have a Number of Mares, perhaps fix or ſeven 
Score in a Seaſon, yet ſhall they not have any running at the 
Yard which can be judged virulent. - But it is far otherwiſe 
Dogs often with Dogs, &c. which copulate ſo promiſcuouſly that they 
elapp'd. heat the Riches, and thereby get the Clap, which often turn 
to an inveterate Mangyneſs, accordingly as it ſhews itſelf in: 
kind of Leproſy in Human Bodies when the Venereal Miu 
mata or infectious Matter has once got into the Blood. 
Dogs moſtly lick themſelves whole, tho' their Urine, (for 
the Diſtemper makes them piſs oftener than they would do, 
and that is almoſt as often as they pleaſe ;) I ſay their Urine 
Waſhes the ſmall Ulcers within the Urethra, and keeps then 
| clean, ſo that no Eſchars or hard Scabs can be form'd upon 
them to hinder the Diſcharge of the Venereal Venom ; for, 
in Fact, theſe Eſchars or Scabs, whether by Neglect or bad 
Management, occaſion the Pox in Human Bodies by driving 
back the Venereal Taint, ſo that it ſoon infects the whole 
Maſs of Blood, and deſtroys the ſoft ſpungy Bones, &c. frf, 
but in Proceſs ef Time ruins the whole Human Fabrick. 
Vet more Stir and Noiſe is made about the Danger and Cure 
of the Venereal Diſeaſe, than needs be by far ; for, in reality, 
there is no more in curing it-(if not of too long ſtanding) 
than in drawing Teeth, or cutting out Corns, and this with 
the greateſt Safety imaginable, even without taking a Grain of 
any Medicine by the Mouth. Yet I am told, that this Dil 
eaſe is ſo terrible and frightful to the London Apprentices, &. 
that a great many of our Profeſſion live very comfortably from 
their Gains upon this one Article. | 
Yet I muſt confeſs theſe Gentlemen are at more Pains and 
Trouble to find out new and frightful Symptoms in this Di- 
ſtemper, than one need be in curing it. However, if their 
frightful declamatory Way of Writing has any good Effect up- 
on Youth ſo as to make them lead better and more virtuous 


Lives, it would be Pity for any one to inveigh againſt them. 


Therefore 
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Therefore at preſent I muſt deſiſt from the Subject, and pro- 


ceed to a Deſcription of the Dropſy in Horſes. 

— 1 . 155 A _— — — — — — — ern re ner neen— 
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D the Dreph in Horſes, 8 


I. Gibſon ſays, that all our Egli Authors, and ſome 


| Italians, have enumerated a Drop among the Diſeaſes 
of Horſes ; but J find Mr. G:b/o has not thought Sir William 
Hope's Book, a third Edition of which was printed in 1717, 
worth his Peruſal; for this Author never mentions the Dropſy 
as a Diſeaſe incident to Horſes, altho he hits a good Num 
of the Diſtempers which afMli& this uſeful Animal. But then 
Sir William preſcribes ſuch out-of-the-way Mixtures and Ap- 
lications, that to read them is enough to make one ſick. So 
that in the main I have not read any Author upon the Subject 
of Horſes (beſides Mr. Gibſon) which is worth a Farthing ; I 
mean as to the Methodus præſcribendi or Manner of preſcribing 
Medicines. I own ſeveral of them, as the late Duke of New- 
caſtle, Sir William Hope, and others, have treated handſomely 
with relation to the Menage, as the French call it, of this Crea- 
ture ; but then, give me leave to ſay, they were not competent 


Judges of the Force and' Operation of Medicine. Therefore, The aticient . 


when we peruſe either the Works of the Ancients or premier Perrier and 
. . | . . Premier 

Moderns upon the Subject of Farriery, we ſhould do it with a Moderns 
View to gain ſomething from their Practice and Obſervation cenſured. 
upon the Symptoms or Tokens of Diſtempers; for as to the 
curative Indications, I am ſure they are in a great meaſure very 
lame and defective. | | 

I cannor give a better Definition of a Dropſy than that which 
I was long ago taught by my much reſpected Preceptor Dr. 
Brerhaave : And tho” this Definition ſeems Chiefly calculated 
(by that great Luminary in Phyſic) for human Bodies; yet! 
am ſatisfied it will hold good with relation to Horſes, whoſe 
Arteries, Veins, Lymphaducts, c. are conical as ours, and 
Matter muſt be indued with like Properties, whether it be 
found in the Shape of a Man or a brute Creature. | 

Dr. Boerhaave's Definition of an Anaſarca or Dropſy, when 
the whole Habit of the Body is ſtuff d with pituitous or phlegmy 
Humours, is as follows ; 87 | 5 

« As often as in the whole Habit of the ſubeutaneous Fat Dr. Bor- 
e the Lympha ſtagnates, or is let out of the Veſſels, it forms 5aave's De- 
* a Dropſy ; and the Signs of it are, a ſoft, looſe Tumour of nog ter ll 
the whole Body, really dematous (or cold and watry) in The Signs. 
the Legs eſpecially, a Defire of Drinking, the Utine thin, 
« white, &c; | | | | 
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As the Dropſy of. the whole Body is hy the Greeks: ſiyled 
Lutophlegmatia, and becauſe it proceeds from a kind of Lympy 
or Water, it may not be thought improper madre preſent Pur. 
| to give the Reader a general Notion of what we mean b. 
— Veltels of the Body, which we call Lymphatrics. F 
Theſe are ſlender, pellucid or tranſparent Tubes, whoſe Cz. 
vities are contracted at ſmall and; unequal Diſtances, by two 
oppoſite ſemilunar Valves, which permit a thin and tranſpa. 
rent Liquor to pais thro'-them towards the Heart, but which 
ſhit like Flood-gates upon its returning... * i 
They ariſe in all Parts of the Body, but after what Manner 
needs no great Diſpute; for without Poubt all the Liquors in 
the Body (excepting the Chyle before deſcribed) are ſeparate 
from the Blood in the fine capillary or Hair-like Veſſels, by 
different Pipe from the common Channel, in-which the reſt of 
the Blood moves: But whether this Duct or Pipe be long or 


| ſhort, viſible or inviſible, it is Mill a Gland, while it ſoffen 


Tome Part of the Blood to paſs thro! it, and denies a Paſſage ty 
other Parts of that Fluid. Now, the Glands, which ſeparate 
the Lympha muſt be of the ſmalleſt Kind, being inviſible thro 
the fineſt Microſco e that has yet been contriv'd but their ex. 
cretory Ducts or Liſcharging Orifces, the lymphatic Veſiel, 
unite with one another, and grow larger as they approach the 
Heart; yet they do not open into one common Channel, a 


the Veins do; for ſometimes we find two or three, nay ſome- 
times more Lymphatics, running by one another, which only 


communicate by ſhort intermediate Ducts, and which unite, 


and preſently divide again. 


In their Progreſs they always touch at one or two conglobate 
or veſicular Glands, into which they diſcharge themſelves of 
their Lympha or watry Humour; which Liquor if chymically 


examined, will be found to contain a great deal of volatile but 
no fixed Salt, ſame Phlegm, ſome Sulphur, and a little Earth. 


The Uſe of the Lymph may be gathered from the Confide- 


ration of the Parts into which it diſcharges itſelf, which are 


the Receptaculum Chyli in the Abdomen or lower Belly, and the 

Ductus Thoracicus, = and Szbclawian Veins, which ſhews 
'ery plainly, that its Uſe is to dilute and make perfect the 

Chyle before it mixes with the Blood. | 

Now the whole Lymph, which is ſeparated from the Blood 


being requiſite for this Uſe, it is plam, that there could be no- 


Glands in the Abdomtn or lower Belly appropriated for the Se- 


paration of the whole Lymph, but what muſt have had a very 


+ Kidneys requiring likewiſe a great Quantity of Blood, and 
which for many Reaſons could not be avoided, provident Na- 


great Share of the Blood, which paſſes through the Aorta or 


large Artery ariſing out, of the Heart, in order to ſeparate ſo 


great a Quantity of this watry Liquor. But the Liver and 


ture 
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türe choſe to ſeparate the Lymph, from the Blood which goes 
1 to all Parts of the Body, rather than appoint particular Glands 
| for ſuch Uſe in the Abdomen or lower Belly, which might have 
been more at hand, but would have robb'd the other Parts, to 
wit, the Liver, Kidneys,' &c. of a large Quantity of Blood, 
and alſo occaſion'd a very unequal Diſtribution of it. Now to 
return to the Dropſy, moſtly proceeding from this Lymph when 
„ oO HTO nn 
As the Dropſy proceeds from a kind of Weakneſs in the The cure. 
Blood, the curative Indications are only two, viz. a Diſcharge + 
of the Water; and Recovery of the Strength of the Blood. 
And to this End it is of the greateſt Conſequence, both in hu- 
man and brute Creatures, to know whether the Sick of the 
Dropſy be eaſily or with Difficulty purged ; for, as I have often 
mentioned before, and I think hereafter cannot too often incul- 
cate, the '7d#ofncrafy or particular Temperament and Diſpoſi- 
tion of Bodies muſt firſt be learnt; otherwife the Preſcriber will 
make but blundering Work ont. 5 
Take of black Hellebore freſh gathered, two Pounds; waſh, The Helle- 
braife, and boil it in Ax Juarts of Spring or River Water to bore Infuſion 
four Quarts; then ſtrain out the Liquor, and put two Quart of B. oy 
white'Wine upon the remaining Hellebore, and let it infuſe arm Y 
in a Pitcher or the like for forty eight Hours, often ſhaking the 
Liquor about; then ſtrain out the M ine, and mix both the Water 
and it together, which may lie kept in a Stone Bottle for Uſe. 
Give the Horſe a Pint Morn and Even Milk- warm while it laſts. 
Strong Catharticks, or purging Medicines which work quick, 
are to be preferred to thoſe which work milder and flower, and 
theſe are to be repeated as often as the Strength of the Horſe 
„ „ | 
In haman Bodies, where the alimentary Tube or Pipe from 
the Stomach to the Fundament, is not fo long by ſeveral Yards, 
as in Horſes, nor the Poſture ſo inconvenient, reſinous Purges Refinous 
are moſt effectual; ſuch as Gamboge, Elaterium, or the in-. 1 
ſpiſſated Juice of wild Cucumber, and the like, by reaſon they ,, in Men, 
powerfully irritate the Glands of the Guts, and make them but not in 
ſqueeze out their Contents, inſomuch that the Patient ſhall have Horſes. 
ſeveral Stools moſtly Water, tho' he drink but very little Gruel 
during the Operation of theſe kind of Purges ; and therefore in 
human Bodies'they are very ſerviceable to drain off the ſuper- 
fluous Lymph : But T fear ſuch Things are not ſafe for Horſes, 
for Reaſons already affign'd under the general Chapter upon 
Purging, Sc. Therefore, if the Legs of your Horſe pit, 
upon the Impreſſion of the Fingers, I mean, if they do ſo pretty 
high up towards the Hough behind, - or Knee before, in ſuch 
Caſe his Blood may be judged too weak. that is, its Momentum 
or Stroke againſt the Extremity of the Veſſels for want of Spi- 
rits; c. is not fo ſtrong as it ought. And therefore, upon its 
N 3 perpendicular 
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182 The Art of FARRIERY 
perpendicular Preſſure the Parts are apt to tumefy and ſwell, 
mote eſpecially in the lower Limbs . and below th 
| Hqughs and Knees of brute Creature. RING 
The Tym- When the Waters are lodged in the Abdomen or between the 
pany, what. inner Rim of the Belly and Guts, then the Diſtemper is called a 
 Tympany, becauſe the Belly in ſuch Caſes ſounds like a Drum, 
Aſcites It is alſo termed Aſcites by the Latins ; and Celſus, the fa- 
| mous Phyfician in the Time of Tiberius the third Roman Empe. 
ror, tells us the only Difference between a Tympanites and A, 


cites is, that the fr/t conſiſts more of Humors and leſs Spirits, | 


the latter of more Spirits and fewer Humors; which Diſtinction 

is pretty. nice and worth Obſervance, tho' I don't remember 

any other Author to have made ſo accurate a Remark ; for if 

It be really as Celſus informs us, it is wer likely that the Aſcitis 

or Dropſy of the Abdomen, which conſiſts of more Spirits and 

leſs watry Humors may be better cured by proper Medicines, 

than by the Operation of Tapping, by reaſon the fick Crea. 

_ would better undergo the Lok of a watry than ſpirituou 

uor. | 

Every Swel- - 1 is not always to be ſuppoſed, that a Horſe has got the 
ling in the 1. T4 when he ſeems to have a kind of cold Swelling upon 
— * his „ that takes an Impreſſion from the Finger; no, this 
"7% often happens for want of due Exerciſe, Dreſſing, &c. becauſe, 
as the Limbs are the moſt depending Part of the Body, the 
Blood moves in them with Difficulty, that is, it preſſes hardeſ 
againſt the Sides, c. of the Veſſels by the Force of its perpen- 
All Fluids dicular Altitude; for, al! Fluids preſs according to their perpen- 
preſs accord- dicular Altitude, and not according to their Quantity, 'T here- 
ing to their fore, I ſay, in the Limbs, notwithſtanding Nature has very 
0 2 wonderfully contrived what we call Valves, in order to take of 
or eaſe the Sides of the Veſſels from the perpendicular Preſſure 

of the Blood; yet ſuch Preſſure muſt be greater there than in 

thoſe Veſſels which lie more horizontal, And this Piece of 
Mechaniſm may be plainly obſerved by any one of the meaneſ 

Capacity, who will be at-the leaſt Trouble imaginable to think; 

for, in thoſe Tubes, into which Mercury or Quicłſilver is put 

in order to ſhew the leſſer Variations of the Air, viz. the Dia- 


zonal ones, the Quickſilver will rife and fall (if T may ſo ſay) 


everal Inches more than in the. common perpendicular Sort, 

And the nearer the Line, ſtruck from the Perpendicular, ap- 
 Proaches to a right Angle, by ſo much the more will the Mer- 

The Reaſon cury ſhew the elaſtick Force of the Air. And for the ſame 
aps. Fo Reaſon thoſe People who happen to have ſwell'd Legs in an 
thay, and Evening, find them moſtly fallen in a Morning, unleſs the 


fall in the Force of the Heart be very weak indeed. | 
. There are very different Opinions about the Manner how a 


or Dropſy, Propſy of the Belly is produced. Some imagine it proceeds 


the Manner from the Liver which is cover'd by a thin Membrane, and that 
how form d. N i N when 


; when this Membrane happens to be ſeparated by a wateriſh 
Humour iſſuing out of the Capillary Lymphatics, Puſfules or 
little Bladder sare form'd, which contain a clear wateriſh 1 
and if theſe break, the Water falls into the Cavity of the Belly, 
and cauſes the ſame to ſwell like a Drum. Others, and parti- 

cularly our Countryman Dr. Willis, think the Dropſy of the 

Belly proceeds from a Rupture of the Lacteal or Milky Veſſels 

ſpread about in the Meſentery or Net of Animals. But I am 

rather inclined to believe, that as there are a Number of Lym- 
N phatic Veſſels which pour out a watry Liquor upon the Chyle 
| as it paſſes along the middle Coat of the Meſentery or Net, the 
Lymphatics are broke, and ouze out Water into the Cavity of 
f the Belly, inſomuch that the Guts ſwim in it as in a Pail full of 
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Water. But what thoſe Paſſages are by which the Waters are 
diſcharged out of the Cavity of the Abdomen or lower Belly into 
the Inteſtines, Ac. is yet very uncertain : But it appears by 
| Experience, that an Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum, or what 
| is called Vinum Benedictum, powerfully forces off watry Hu- 
mours from the Outſide of the Guts in an Aſcites both upwards 
and downwards, and as if the Obſtacles were removed, runs 
plentifully off by Stool. And the famous Sydenham obſerves, 
that the inner Bark of Elder, three Handfuls boil'd in Milt and 
Water of each a Quart, to the Conſumption of three Pints, is 
as effectual as any Thing for the Cure of an ¶ſcites or Dropſy 
of the Belly, if the Patient takes half a Pint in the Evening and 
the reſt in the Morning; but then this a:/;gent Obſerver, agree- 
able to Capt. Burdon in his Gentleman's Pocket Farrier, orders 
ſuch ion of Elder Bark to be repeated till the Patient is 
well, ſo I muſt own the Captain had a good Precedent for his 
reſſion. | | 
"2 here I muſt not omit the Mention of Dr. Sydenham's 
Honeſty and Candour, where ſpeaking of a Dropſy of the Belly 
which he had cured, he has Words to the Effect following. 

And I with the juvenile Confidence of an unexperienced Dr. Syden- 
Man verily believed that I had got a Medicine that would _ rms wh 
© cure any manner of Dropſy ; but I found my Miſtake within Declaration. 

© a few Weeks: For, ſoon after I was call'd to another Wo- 
) * man that had the ſame Diſeaſe, which came upon a long 
“ Quartan Ague : I gave the ſame Medicine, and repeated it 
: often, increaſing the Doſe gradually; but having vainly en- 

e deavour'd to evacuate the Waters, the Purge not working, 

the Tumour of the Belly increaſed, and the ſick Perſon diſ- 
1 “ miſs'd me, and as I remember, recover d by the Affiftance of 
2 « another Phyſician, who preſcribed more eſſectual Remedies.” 

Now what can be more ingenuous and fincere than this Con- The Folly of 

3 feſſion of Dr. Syden ham' s, who was certainly a Man allow d by truſting to 
we ableſt Judges very capable of the Practice of Phyſic : Bur ſo ne Hef 
: far from following this glorious Example are many of your pre- voung phy. 
n N 4 | {ent ficians. © 
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ſent; Theoretical Gentlemen, who juſt diſpatch'd from Colleges, 
brimful of Diploma and Ignorance, foiſt their Nonſenſe and 

Abſurdities upon the, Publick, yet never own their Errors, — 
impudently and poſitively infiſt upon the juſtneſs of their juve- 


nile and ſhallow Prognoſticks in the — — of Diſeaſes, inſomuch 
that an old experienced ae has os a poor Chance of 


being heard, unleſs. the Audience ha oe better Judges 


than are commonly met with on ſuch — — to return. 


Three Ways I am fully perſwaded that a Dropſy i in general. is produced 
ol a Dropſy by any Cauſe, which may, Firſt, ſa conſtrain the Seroſe or 
. watry Liquor as to make it ſtagnate or ſtop in the Veſſels; or, 

Secondly, — the Veſſels, ſo as to let ſuch Liquor out amongſt 
the Membranes, of the Body 3 or, Thirdly, ſo obſtruct the Vel. 
ſels that bring it back from the Cavity of the Abdomen that ſuch 
Liquid cannot exhale, nor be abſorh'd again. And theſe 
Cauſes. are various, ſometimes acute Diſeaſes, ſuch as Fever, 
and the like; Schirrhous Tomours or hard knotty Swelling 
of any remarkable Bowel, ſuch as the Liver, Spleen, Qc. al 


5p ph Diſcharges whatever, eſpecially great Loſſes of 


1 ſhall now ſet down a Preſcription or two for the Dropſy in 
Horſes, and juſt mention a particular Caſe; after which I — 
proceed to an Account of what is meant by a Horſe's 
Hide-baund. And, 
he ar boy Firſt, If the Dropſical Humour be contain d within the 


Bounds of Circulation, tho? indeed there do not want Argu- 


ments to prove, that the Waters contain'd in the Abdomen or 
lower Belly of Dropſical Perſons do this ; I ſay, if theſe Hu- 
maours are lodged all over, or, as we expreſs it, in the Habit 
of the Body, it is term'd an Anaſarca, and may eaſily be cured 
(Provided the Yi/cera be ſound) with Purging, and corrobora- 


ting or ſtrengthening Medicines, And firſt of all give the 


Horſe this Purge. 

2 he Pier for Take Ales, one Ounce; Gamboge, one Drachm; Saffron in 
e Proply. | Ponuder, two Dracthms; Clowes and Nutmegs, each one Drachm; 
Ol of Anniſced, ſi bxty Drops + Syrrup of Buckthorn, as much as 
is ſufficient to make it into. a Ball; which may be given in the 
uſual Hay. Only when a Horſe. is ſubject to Dropſical Hu- 
mours,. he ſhould not be allow'd much Water while his Phyſick 

works, and then it will fetch off more Water... | 
This Kind of Purge may be prepared at once, if the Perſon 
who wants it keeps the Cordial Ball; for it is only working or 
beating up the Aloes and Gamboge when in Powder, into two 


Ounces of that Ball, and a little Syrrap of Buckthorn, if the 


ſame be tao hard, will make it of a proper Conſiſtence. 


Camboge , The Gamboge ſhould be pounded in a Mortar that is firſt rub- 


ſhould be 
finely pow- 


bed with a little fine Oil, orherwiſe its Parts will not be ſuffi- 


why. 


der'd, and LEES | cientiy 


—— 


r 
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Ning Pains, by ſticking amongſt the Folds of the Guts. 


CA s 


with warm Ingredients which will forward its Operation with 


Saſety, Therefore, when I ſpoke of the Danger of reſinous 


Secondly, Corroborating or ſtrengthening Medicines are in- 
dicated, which brace the Fibres of the Stomach, as well as the 4 
whole Body. And for this End I adviſe the following Infuſion * 
to be given every Morning a Pint for a Fortnight, letting the 
Horſe be kept without Food for two Hours after it. | | 
Tate Gentian Root, and Zedoary, of each two Ounces ; Camo- An Infuſion: 
mile Flowers, and Tops of Centaury the lefſtr, of each two Hand- pear ad 


rate and 


s full; Bark of Peru commonly call d Fefuit's Bark, gr 22 Poau- ſtrengthen 


der d, tao Ounces; Turmerick, three Ounces; Filings of Iron, the Sto- 
half a Pound; Annis or Caraway Seed, four Ounces, Mix theſe mach. 
together, and infuſe them in three Gallons of Ale for a Week, pa- 
king the V. Nl now and then to draw out the Vertues of the In- 

edients,. 3 

Give the Horſe a Pint of this Infuſion at a Time, Morn and 
Even, and in a little Time the Craſis or due Mixture and Qua- 
lity of the Blood will be reſtored, and the Horſe again to his 
Appetite, Tc. | 5 
The Cafe I propoſed to mention was this. A very worthy A particular 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance, who loves a good Horſe and Caſe a 
Hunting, had one of his Hunters under the Farrier's Care for N 


; ed by Ac- 
ſome Diſorder or other, which I do not now particularly Re- aden. 


member, but the Fellow was doing ſomething about his Belly, 


or Inſide of his Thigh, with a Knife, which either ſlipp'd, or 


upon ſtarting, run into the Belly of the Horſe, upon which 


there iſſued out a conſiderable Quantity of Water, and the Ori- 
ficeor Hole keeping open for ſome Time, I was informed there 
might be at leaſt ſix or ſeven Gallons of Water diſcharged in the 
whole, before the Wound cloſed up : But what is moſt remark- 


able, the Horſe was not before this Accident ſuppoſed any 


Way inclinable to a Dropſy, nor did he in the leaſt ſhew any 
Symptoms that Water might be lodged between the Guts and 


inner Rim of his Belly, for he did his Buſineſs as well as could 


be expected at his Age, which was pretty conſiderable : But 

his hinder Legs, which were moſt commonly ſwell'd or ſubject 

to Gourdineſs, as'the Dealers term it, fell to their proper Size 

and Dimenſion. And my Friend told me, that the Gelding 

was ſo well after this lucky Accident as he call'd it, that he 

hoped he might ſerve him to ride a Hunting ſome Seaſons. FHorſes 
Now where the Waters are contain'd in the Belly, I believe _ _—_ 
Horſes may be cured by tapping much ſafer than Men, by ** Tapein 8 
ON than Mea. 
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fon that the Situation a Horſe is in favours the Difcharge of the 
watry Humours thro the Orifice made by the Inſtrument. vet 
I could Inſtance many Caſes where the Operation has ſucceeded 
ſo far both on Men and Women, that the Belly, after taki 
out ſixteen, eighteen, nay ſometimes twenty Gallons of Water 
at different Times, has kept down'to its natural Size, and the 
Parties recover'd to a Miracle. But the Reaſon why this Ope- 
ration does not much oftener ſucceed to the Patient's Satisfae- 
5 tion, is want of Judgment in the Phyſician or Surgeon em. 
Topping for ploy'd ; for if theſe underſtood their Bufineſs, they muſt know 
a Dropſy in the different Kinds of tumeſied Bellies, and eafily judge by the 
Mien, why Date of the Diſtemper, the Sound of the Belly, and the Fluc- 
it does not tuation of the Waters, together with the Aſpect of the Patient, 
| _ uc- and knowledge of his or her Manner of Living; I ſay, if theſe 
: be confider'd by a fkilful Perſon of the Profeſſion, a pretty ſure 
Prognoſtick may be form'd, whether any Thing or Nothing 
can be done for the Benefit of the Sick, more than prolonging 
Life for a few uneaſy Days or Weeks. | 
Laſtly, When the Dropſy call'd Aſcites happens to attack a 
hard Drinker of Spirituous Liquors, I muſt tell him for hi 
Comfort, he cannot be long an Inhabitant of this World, but 
that his inward Parts are or ſoon will be fo vitiated, and as it 
were parboil'd, that they admit of no Human Aſſiſtance. There. 
fore he muſt fall, as the merry Drinking Catch expreſſes it, in 
(or rather by) O#ober. | 
There are various and innumerable Preſcriptions ſet down by 
Authors for the Cure of Dropfies, which are compounded ac- 
cording to the Opinion and Skill of the Preſcriber. One of 
Hippocrates Hippocrates's Aphor ſms is plainly againſt Tapping Men for a 
was againſt Dropſy, tho” I fancy this divine old Man had been ſome Time 
228 | x" or other frighted into the Opinion, by obſerving that Wounds 
ar Drop in Hydropic Bodies were with Difficulty cured ; as may be ga. 
ther'd from the latter Part of the ſame Aphoriſm. Vet as I juſt 
now ſaid, the preſent Practice ſeems to warrant the Operation. 
Dr. Bor. I muſt not omit one Thing for the Benefit of my Readers 
beave'sOpi- Who happen to be afflicted with this ſtubborn Diſtemper. It is 
nion of the the Opinion and Doctrine of the truly worthy Dr. Boer haave, 
Dropſy in communicated to me ſome Years ago from his own Mouth, viz. 
_— that Hydropic People ought ſtrictly and religiouſly to abſtain 
| from Drinking, and uſe a Diet of Biſket-Bread and Raiſins, 
<« with a little Salt, and a moderate Quantity of Oily or Rich 
“ Wines.“ | Ln 8 
Indeed, thoſe ſick of the Dropſy are generally ſo thirſty, that 
it is impoſſible for them to deny themſelves of drinking Quan- 
tities of one kind of Liquor or other; ſo that, in the Main, 
they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to Confinement under a truſty 
Guard, who will keep up to the Directions of a knowing Phy- 
ſician, and by that Means they may have ſome Chance, by 


putting 


4a 41 OD &yY Wy hols FD TO 


IMPROVED. 


g » Force upon Nature, and obliging the Glands in the 
— (which by Abſtinence from Liquor are almoſt as dry 


| 2s Spunges before dipp'd) to imbibe or ſuck up the extravaſated 


Lymph, and convey it into the circulating Channels once again, 
and then there is no great Fear but Medicines will have the 
There are not wanting ſeveral Inſtances to confirm the afore- 
{aid Doctrine of Profeſſor Boerhaave's ; particularly a virtuous 
and good Lady in ireland, whoſe Name for Decency I forbear 
mentioning, cured herſelf (as I may ſay) by abſtaining wholly 
from Liquor of any Kind for a conſiderable Time, during 
which ſhe eat Biſket and Raifins. And in my Opinion, there 
is no Fear of dying for want of Liquid, ſeeing the Body in ſuch 
Caſe is moiſt enough, and rather than the Vitals will ſuccumb 
or fink under the Diſtemper, they will ſupply themſelves with 
what is ſufficient from the Waters lodged in the Abdomen or 


| lower Belly: But People are now-a-days ſo over-fond of grati- 


fying the ſenſual Appetite, that a Phyfician might as well ſtay 
at Home, and perhaps do the Patient more good than by pre- 


ſeribing Medicines which are ſure to be taken irregularly, and 
| with no due Decorum or proper Government. 
7 - n f | 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


* 


Of Hide-bound Horſes. 


"A hard to his Ribs, Qc. that you cannot with your Hand 
2 or looſen the one from the other, but with great Dif- 
culty. : 

Several old Authors upon Farriery have omitted the Mention 
of this Infirmity in Horſes, for this Reaſon, as I ſuppoſe, that 
when a Horſe happens to be Hide-bound, and clung up in his 
Belly, they preſently pronounced him Che/?-founder'd or Body- 


founder d: And (as I have obſerved before upon the Judgment 


of theſe learned Gentlemen) they were often miſtaken even in 
what they call the Che or Body founder: And not only the 
old Farriers, but likewiſe the preſent, frequently judge a Horſe 
founder'd in his Body, when in reality the Ailment lies in the 
Hoof. However, the Terms Chef- founder, Body-founder, and 
Hoof founder, are very nonſenſical Terms indeed, as they do 
not convey to the Reader any juſt or true Idea of the Diſtem- 


pare But to return to what we may properly call a Hide-bound 
VW 


187 


A HORSE is faid to be H;de-bound, when his Skin ticks ſa The Signs. 


Beſides the Skin cleaving to his Bones, his Body is lean, his Further 
Belly gaunt, (as tis call'd} and the Ridge or Back-Bones ſtand Sign. 


up, his Guts are for the moſt Part very deficient of Moiſture, 
| | his 
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his dung drx, hard, and ball'd, rendering an offenſive Smell 
, . K ſes fall this Diftemper 

The Cauſe. I cannot ſay but that Ho into 
from bad Koning, or Riding, and uſing. them n 
Keep, if 1 may be allow'd ſuch Jockey obs 3: and ſuch Difar. 
der happens to them generally upon, or while they are at Hay; 
which, if not of a good and well ſhak'd from Duſt, very 
much conduces to render the Blood of this Animal fpiritle, 
poor and viſcid ; in which State I apprehend him ta be when he 
is Hide-bound. And when the Hay is bad, and the Owner, 
ſo like his Horſe that he is Hide-bound to, ſtinting him of hi 
Tg proper and neceflary Allowance of Oats, &c. For, when ty 
Matters Soul and Silver of the Owner are ſo nearly related, that he cu 
make Hide- ride his Horſe hard, and keep him low at the ſame Time, ti 
bound then the Diſtemper is communicated, and that the Horſe i 
Horſes. comes Hide-bound and poor ſpirited like his Maſter. Howe. 
ver, the Cure of the firſk may be performed by changing the 
Paſture ; but tis much to be feared the Latter will continit 
= tet him be removed into whatſoever Region 

ate 

There is one very good Obſervation i in Mr. Gibſon's  Farriey 

eh to the Management of Dealers in Horſes, as they ar 
d 

This Author after having in a n proper Manner told the Rex 
der how a lean Horſe is to be managed, and that when ſuch 
Horſe happens to be fatned too ſuddenly, he becomes jadih, 
broken-winded, Lame, or looſes his Eye-fight ; he then pro- 
ceeds thus; For while the main Study of thoſe. Perſons 
(meaning the Dealers in Horſes) is only to make them fat and 

« plump, they ſoften all their Food, that it may digeſt ſoon, 
* and turn the ſooner to Blood, and allow them no manner of 
* Exerciſe ; being ſenſible that any ſuch Method would ſoon 
< turn to their own Detriment.” . 

Now, what Mr. Gibſon means by no Manner of Exerciſs 
muſt be conſtru d, that he allows them not Exerciſe ſufficient or 
proper to put them in a condition for a Gentleman's riding. 

Moſt People Indeed, I muſt confeſs this is often the Caſe; and pray, 
are Jockey's where's the Cheat any more than in other Actions of our Lives? 
in their Way. Do not all the World ſtrive to ſhew their Goods, &c. to the 
| beſt Advantage? Are not we all in Maſquerade, from the 
meereſt Cobler, who trims up and poliſhes his Work, even to 

the higheſt Stateſman, who in Imitation of the Cobler, is obli- 

ou to ſmooth and colour over his Ends, that his ill-concerted 

liticks may reliſh the better? Therefore, I inſiſt upon it, 
that all or moſt People are Jockies, according to the beſt of 

their Judgments.and Abilities : And that there is no more rea- 

ſon for Applying it particularly to Dealers in Horſes, than to 

Dealers in any other Merchandize or Tack. 


If 
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If a Horſe become Hide-bound, by hard Uſage and ill Keep- The Cure. 


ing, it is not properly a Diſeaſe, becauſe it may be removed 


without the Help of Medicine, to wit, by good Keeping, Qc. 


Tho' I own, the Word Morbus implies an unuſual Circulation 
of the Blood, or the circular Motion of the Blood augmented 


| or diminiſh'd, either throughout the whole Body, or in ſome 


Part of it. Pe.” 5 5 

If chis Diſ6rder be the Effect of a Fever, or of ſome other 
Diſeaſe, if that be cured which is the Canſt, the Effe& will ceaſe. 
But, if the Horſe have no Fever upon him, and that he is Hide- 
bound from lowneſs of Blood and Spirits; the Remedies pre- 
ſcribed for the Cure of the Teiloaus can hardly be amiſs. There- 


| fore'] muſt refer the Reader to that Chapter; only reminding 
him, that, during the Time he is fattening a Horſe from Lean- 


neſs, the Food and Exerciſe ought to be in proportion to his 
Strength, eſpecially, if he defign him for his own Uſe. But, 
if according to the Way of the World, he would pack of his 
Goods as ſoon as may be, and with as fair an Outſide as poſſi- 
ble; or in other Words, if he would jockey his Neighbour, he 
need only order a little Blood to be taken from a lean Horſe, 
turn him to Graſs, and let him fill his Veſſels, &c. with crade 
indigeſted Particles, fit only to puff up his Fleſh and make him 
Saleable. And if ſuch a Horſe be deſigned to fatten up in Win- 
ter, it will require a much longer Time than Summer. How- 
ever, tis beſt done with boil'd Barley or the like, provided the 
Horſe do not purge too much by ſuch ſlippery Food: But you 
muſt expect he will dung ſoft like a Cow; and indeed if you 
deſign him for your own Service, it is beſt to raiſe his Fleſh 
with boil'd Barley, and other Kinds of foft Food, White-Wa- 
ter, and the like. But again, you muſt have Patience with ſuch 
Horſe after his Fleſh is raiſed, to harden it with good Oats, 


| Beans, Exerciſe, c. For whatſoever, either vegetable or ani- 


mal Bodies, is of quick or hafty Accretion or Growth, ſuch 
Body will abide leaſt Hardſhip, that is, it will be ſooner con- 
ſumed or waſted. So that in the Main, zothing comes up to 
Length of Time and good Meat for making a Horſe perform his 


Journey flrongly. And I dare fay many a Horſe is, by the ig- 


norant and unthinking Part of Mankind, deemed a Jade upon 
a Journey, when his Weakneſs is owing to Miſmanagements of 


the Owner or Keeper, whoſe Inconſiderateneſs makes them ex- 
. pet Impoſſibilities. Proceed we now to the Farcin, ſometimes 


filed Farcy in Horſe: 


CHAP: 
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1 not know any Diſtemper to which Horſes are ſubjed, 
which is more loathſom or more filthy than the Farcin, 
The Signs. The, Farcin is a kind of creeping Ulcer, beginning with 
hard Knots and Puſtules, which ſpread ſometimes over the 
whole Body of the Horſe, like the Branches of a Vine or ly. 
Tree. I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a Deſcription of 
the Wet-Farcy, the Dry, the Inward Farcy, the Flying Farcy, 
the Corded Farcy, the Yellow: or Black Farcy, c. becauſe 
| they are all Degrees of one and the ſame DiſeaſGQ. 
The Cauſe. The Cauſe hes in the Blood and Humours : For, as the fil 
is in this Diſtemper of too ſlow a Motion, eſpecially in the c. 
pillary Arteries, the Glands and ſecretory Ducts will be ſtuff 
with a cor of ſlimy Water, and ety pondered 8 to 
orm their Office of ſeparating particular Hy 
ann; as required — the Animal Machine. 
Ruſty Spur- Jt is abſurd to imagine the Farcin can be produced fron 
e Re Wounds of Spur-rowels, &c. as ſome Authors fondly ſugoet; 
Farcin, but ſach Writers when they mention the Farcin to proceed fron 
| ruſty Spur-rowels, ſurely did not underſtand that to be hurt ut 
cut with a ruſty Inſtrument is not more dangerous than to be 
cut with a fine poliſh'd one ; or that the Ruſt of Iron is an ex. 
cellent Medicine given inwardly, even in the Diſeaſe call'd the 
Farcin : For as 'tis now univerſally allow'd by the thinking Par 
of our Profeſſion, that Medicines operate mechanically; there- 
fore if any of the Particles of Iron, or in other Words, if any 
of the Ruſt get into the Blood by the Wounds in the Horſe' 
Sides, it muſt rather aſſiſt in the Cure of the Diftemper, than 
otherwiſe by opening the Obſtructions in the Small Capillary ot 
Hair-like Veſſels, and caufing it to move more briſkly and fre- 
ly. Therefore if any of the ancient Farriers have obſerved the 
Farcin to ſucceed ſore or wounded Sides from ruſty Spurs; 
imagine, firſt, that ſuch Horſes are over exerciſed and heated, 
and afterwards cool too haftily ; or, ſecondly, that their Food 
has not been proportionably good as their Exerciſe, c. have 
been violent. For, he who rides with ruſty Spurs, generally rid: 


a poor lean Horſe, which is very unfit to anſæuer any kind of Spur, | 


| without moving beyond what he's well able to perform. 
The Farcin It is (aid, the Farcin is contagious or catching, which I be- 
contagious. lieve may be true, if the Matter diſcharged from the Sores hap- 
pen frequently to fall, or be rubb'd upon another Horſe. Nei- 
ther can the Euwvia which Horſes in this Diſtemper perſpire, 
be without Danger, in Caſe ſuch Horſes ſtand — 
Others; 
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others; for it may no. doubt be . communicated as the Itch in 
human Bodies, if eſpecially the Horſes lie together. EG 
That Kind of Farcin which begins in the Head and upper Farcina 
Parts, is moſt eaſily cured, unleſs it has got amongſt the Ker- which begins 
nels of the Jaws, and towards the Ear Roots ; in which Caſe © — 4 
&, the Glanders are threatned.  _ | 8 7 
If this Diſtemper be not ſpeedily cured, the Horſe in proceſs Farcin cau- 
ith of Time becomes ſubject to many other Diſeaſes ; as the Tel. ſes broken 
the laws, Brbken-wind, Conſumption, &c. which ftill renders the Wind, Sc. 
y- Cure of the Farcin more difficult and hazardous. 


of When the Farcin begins in the moſt depending Parts of a The Fareiñ 

, Horſe's Body, it is difficult to remove it, ſo as to make the Cure beginning in 

o« WY lating, by Reaſon it is often attended with Greaſe, I ſhall now **Limbs 
to the Cure. : E cure. 

1 The Cure of the Farcin conſiſts in removing the Lentor, or The Cure. 


a WH flow, languid, and ſluggiſh Diſpoſition of the Blood, which I 

Fl ſuppoſe is much diveſted of its Spirits, and therefore more lia- 

to ble to be obſtructed in the extreme Parts, or ſmall Blood-veſlels 

Iu: in the Skin and fleſhy Pannicle. et Sr” 

Firſt, Regard muſt be had to the Hotſe's Strength; for if 

he is lean and weak, Purging is forbidden; yet it is neceſſary 

to begin with a- Courſe 'of Medicines of that Kind, pro- 

vided the Horſe is well able to withſtand their Operations. 

Therefore I ſay, this muſt be in the Owner's or Farrier's own 

Solleyſell the famous French Author, will not agree to Purg- Monſieur 

ing, unleſs the Horſe be coſtive, or bound up in his Body, and wave, 

even in that Caſe he does it by Clyſters. But there's no doubt = dang - woe es 

but Purging Medicines are proper to clear the firſt Paſſages, and Farcin. 

lay a good Foundation for the following Medicines. Howe- 

ver, I muſt not omit informing the Reader, that many poor 

Horſes are ruined, and their Conſtitutions ſhatter'd and broken 

to Pieces very often, by being over: purged, according to the 

ignorant Directions of their ill- judging Owners, or elſe the Far- 

ners who have no other Notion of the Farcin, than that it is a 

1 Diſeaſe in which the Blood is full of Corruption, and that the 

Purges they preſcribe have an elective or ſpecific Property of 

carrying away ſuch corrupted Matter with the Dung ; and 

ave therefore they continue Purging the Horſe till the very mucous 

ide Subſtance of his Guts is waſted. | 

bur, | I ſhall not undertake in this Place to ſhew that there is no 
| fuch Thing as Elective-Purgation, otherwiſe than as I have 

be- mention d before under ſuch general Head. 

ap- If the Horſe troubled with the Farcin be full of Fleſh, let him Bleeding and 

ei- be firſt bled ſufficiently, then purged with the common Alves Purging 

ire, Purge, before preſcribed for the Drop, Chap. xxxi. and let ben Pro- 

1car this be repeated with a due Regimen for two or three Times at 4285 

ers} Proper Intervals, which cannot be leſs than a Week: For ow 
o 
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Horſes tho' a Man may be purged every other or third Day, for ſome 
| Hould not Time without Danger, yet T am ſatisfied, if you purge a Horſe 
| 2 oftener than once a Week, you run great Hazards of Killing 
once a Him, or deſtroying his Conſtitu tion 
Week. A lean Horſe in the Farcin does not require Bleeding or 
| de. Me. Purging, but rather a Courſe of Szavrific, or Sweating and 4. 
per for len terative Medicines. Therefore, whether the Horſe trouble, 
Horſe in the with this Diſtemper be fat or lean,” the following is a proper 
Farcin. Ball to be continued for the Space of three Weeks of a Month 
A Ball for Take Native Cinabar, four Ounces ; Gum Guiacum, one Ount, 
the Farcin. 7, ary Root, and Galangul, of each half an Ounce ; Djajly. 
N retic Antimony, one Ounce; Venice Treaclt, three Ounces; nir 
theſe up with-a Pound of the Cordial Ball. If it be too hardit 
may be ſoftened with a little Syrrup of Saffron or the like, g 
ing Allowance for the Weather. For the Ball will ſooner gro 
hard and brittle in Summer than Winter. "EO 
The Horſe ſhould have the Bigneſs of a Pidgeon's Egg df 
the Ball, twice a Day before his Water, and duly exerciſed ac- 
cording to his Strength, For nothing removes Viſcidity ant 
Clammyneſs of the Blood, or helps to remove Obſtructions of 
the Veſſels, c. more than Exerciſe, which puts the whole 
| Vaſcular Syſtem in Motion, (if I may be allow'd the Expre{ 
ſion) an Animal Body being as much a Compoſition of Blood. 
Veſſels as any Thing elſe, ſeeing, ſo far as we can trace Na. 
ture thro” that admirable Piece of Machinery by the help df 
Microſcopes, we may obſerve Blood-Vefſels. And in the ver 
Cuticular or Scarf-ſkin of Human Bodies, I have been many 
Times pleaſed to ſee their Ramifications or Branching: out; but 
the Injection with which this was performed, I have not beet 
yet able to learn, altho' well acquainted with the Gentleman 
who performed the fame at the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
I heard the late Moxfieur Du Verney, who wrote that excellen 
"Treatiſe de Auditu, bid fifty Louis D*or's for a Diſcovery of i, 
upon ſeeing the Blood-Veſlels in the Brain injected to the high: 
eſt Perfection imaginable. Yet I had great Reaſon to beliete 
the ſame moſtly compounded of Oil of Turpentine, tinfured 
with the Rad. Anchuſæ, or Alcanet-Root. But to proceed. 


The Lungs If a Horſe be opened that has died of the Farcin, his Lungs 


ulcerated in are frequently ulcerated, and his Liver wholly putrefied, and 

the Farcin. alſo full of Ulcers, which no doubt is cauſed by the hot and 

| corrupt Blood: Yet as I ſaid before this is not wholly to bs 
cured by purging Medicines, | | 

The moſt promifing Sign of the Diſtemper or rather its Ma- 

lignity being overcome, is when the Cords or Knots grow 

looſe and moveable; for then the ſame may be cured with 4 

moderate Expence, if due Exerciſe be given at the ſame Time. 


If che Farcin ſhews itſelf in Ulcers like unto a Hen's Fun- 
| dame, 
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iz6- or burn them well, and apply the following 


2-0 x 


Unguent with a Bunch of Feathers: . 


ake common. Turpentine and Beei-abar; bf zach half a Gintment 


| Pound; F. refs Butter clarified, one Pound ; French Verdigreaſe in for the Fate 


keep ſtirring till almoſt cold; or the Perdigreaſe will fall to the 
lowet Part of the Ointment, and: make it much more abſter- 
five or ſharp than it ſhould be: - Some times inſtead of the 
Verdigreaſe L have known uſed ſbme Soot ſeraped off the Bot- 
tows of Rraſs-Pans, which when finely powder d and ftirr'd 
in well, makes a fhining black Ointment ; and I believe an ef- 
ne i and healing moſt Wounds : For Sodt 
as I juſt now mention'd\muſt be full of ignedus and fiery Par- 
ticles; and therefore good to apply to Wounds, which for the 
moſt Part are deficient: of a due natural Heat by Reaſon of 
the Diſcharge and Expence of Spirits that Way: _ 
I cannot ſay Jever knew a Mercurial Ointmeiit ufed for the 
Farcin, yet 1 a ſure it would be very effectual and ſafe, ſee- | 
ing it is often uſed for the Scab in this Animal: Therefore I 


| ſhall mention one of that Sort, which may be rubb'd all over 


the Horſe in the hot Sun; if in Summer; but; if in cold Wea- 
ther, it ſhould be heated by a Fire of Straw or the like made 
all round the Horſe, after which he may be cover d warm with 
an old Rug or the like for a few Days, till the Particles of 
Quickſilver be got into his Blood. 


Take Flanders Oil of Bays one Pouud and half; Oil of Tur- Gintnient 
pentine, tuuo Ouuces ; Crude Mercury or Duickfilver, four Ounces ; for the Far- 
mix the 2uickftver and Oil of Turpentine well together then ein. 

add the Oil of Bays, which ſhould be rubb'd in for half an 

Hour, or the Particles of Mercury will not be ſufficiently di- 


Rub the Horſe all over with this Ointment in Manner afore- 
faid once a Week for three Turns, if the Diſtemper be obſti- 

nately fixed. After which, let him have two or three Purges 
ES NC ld we = | 
The Negro-Slaves in the Caribbee Ifles are ſubje& to 4 Di- An Oint- 


ſemper call'd the Yaws, which according to the Deſcription 55 for the 
| I have had of it, reſembles the Farcin in Horſes; I mean that called che 


Sort where the Ulcers turn out the Lips like a Hen's Funda- yaws, 
ment. And I have been told from good Hands, that nothing 
comes up to Venice Turpentine four Ounces ; Quick: ſiluer, fix 


| Drachms; mixed for an Ointment to anoint the Sores or Ul- 


ders; and there is a very good Reaſon why this Application 
along with proper Internals ſhould work a Cure. : 

In the Cure of the Farcin of any Kind, moft Preparations 
from Antimony take place, and a Courſe of Crude Antimony 
u&lf, or the Mineral Athiops, - ſome time 1s very * 
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The following Preparation is, I think, as effeRaal as any to 
eradicate this ſtubborn Diſtemper. fr 
A Powder - Take Butter of Antimony, and Bezoar Mineral, of each ay 
for the Far- Ounce ; mix and make.a Powder ; which may be beat up with 
cn. half a Pound of the Cordial Ball while the Ball is moiſt or ſoſt 
enough to take it.up. F 
Give the Horſe the Bigneſs of a Wall- nut, or three Quar- 
ters of an Ounce, of this Ball every Day for two or three 
Weeks, letting him faſt two or three Hours after it, and have 
moderate walking Exerciſe. Its Operation is by Sweat and 
Urine, and in Human Bodies the Mineral Bezoar will ſome. 
times vomit, but it is a very ſafe and effectual Alterative in 
Horſes if continued for ſome Time, otherwiſe little Good can 
The Author accrue from its Uſe, But I adviſe every one, who value their 
3 i. Horſe's Health, to buy ſuch Things from the Apothecaries 
el Nei. Hall in London, where they may be ſure to have it genuine: 
cines from But the Chymiſts are the greateſt Jockies of all others; for 
the Apothe- theſe and ſuch like Artificers, who keep Medicine Ware- 
caries Hall, Houſes, frequently ſophiſticate it with half or two thirds of 
Flowers of Sal. Armoniack. ad 0 SH is 
| Antihe&ti- . Moſt Preparations from Antimony are of Uſe in the Farcin, 
eum Poterii as I faid before, particularly the Anti becticum Poterii, may be 
mw the given from two Drachms to half an Ounce every other Day, 
em. The Dole may be made up with a little of the Cordial Ball a 
Occaſion requires; but of all Things the Owner muſt have 
Patience, ſeeing, in theſe obſtinate Caſes, the very Craſis of 
the Blood muſt be alter d from a_ corrupt and morbid to 2 
bhaealthſul and balſamic State. ue TR 
_ Laſtly, I ſhall ſet down a Method of Cure which I have 
been told from good Hands hath often ſucceeded, particularly 
my old Friend the Farrier whom I took Occaſion to mention 
before, told me he had often cured the Farcin by ſuch means, 
when all others he was able to try had failed. Before l ſet it 
down I muſt confeſs to the Reader, that I cannot give any 
right Reaſon why ſuch Practice ſhould remove the Diſtemper, 
unleſs it be brought about from the new Turn it gives the 
Blood and Juices : For as my Friend told me he could makea 
Horſe exceeding ſick this Way, when he could no Way do it 
by other Methods or Medicines which he uſed in the Farcin, 
and his Method was this, which I ſuppoſe he had borrowed 
from De Grey, for I ſee the ſame in his Book. « 
De Grey's Take one Handful of the tendereſt Tops of Rue, bruiſe 
Method of them well in a Mortar, then mix about two Ounces of clear 
Wee the render'd Hog's-lard with it, and put it into the Horſe's Ears, 
" Rtitching them up afterwards, and Jet him ſtand tied up for 
twenty four Hours at leaſt without Food. 


. 


14 + 


Put alittle Wool upon the Compoſition in each Ear to keep 


it in the better, and after twenty four Hours unſtitch the Ears 
NS | an 
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and turn him to Graſs; or, as De Grey tells us, he may be 
wrought after it, for. the more bes ſtirred and the more ſpare his 
Diet, the ſooner he is cured. But we muſt take De Grey's 
Meaning to be with Relation to a fleſhy Horſe, which may 
have contracted the Farcin from foul Feeding and Want of Ex- 
erciſe ; and then indeed his Diet ſhould be ſpare, and Exerciſe 
pretty ſharp: But tis otherwiſe with Reſpect to lean Horſes 
which are afflicted with this Diſorder. © b 


that Fungous or proud Fleſh ſeems to ariſe about the Wounds, 


Gum Euphorbi in fine Powder, whoſe Alcaline Qualities we 
are aflured from good Hands, deſtroy the Acids which cor- 
rode Ulcers,” and even the Bones themſelves ſo as to induco 


Rottenneſs. - 


_ 


0 ea ap. oo 
Of the Mange or Scab in Horſes. 


— 


| Shall not trouble the Reader with a long or tedious Deſcrip- 
1 tion of the Scab in Horſes, by Reaſon the Diftemper is ſo 
ahnen from any ofjer. EET OH 4 nt 
The Mange or Scab in Horſes is a ſkinny Diſtemper, there- 


much ſubject to ſuch Diſorders. | 


0 bing and ſcrubbing: The Hair will ſtare in many Places, peel 
„ off, and fall away, and a loathſome Scurf remains after it. 
it The Scab is well known to be infectious, otherwiſe our 


y Laws would not provide, that no ſuch Horſe ſhould be ſuf⸗ 
„ fered to go looſe, or in a common Paſture, leſt he infect his 
e Brethren. | | $0 


If the Green Ointment (p. 193.) be not ſtrong enough, but 
you may mix with every Ounce of Ointment a Drachm of 


fore outward Applications will be found moſt available. The 
French call it the Elephantic Malady, becauſe” Elephants are 


©9g 


lt is a Kind of a formal Leproſy which often begins in the The Signs, 
Neck, Main, or Tail, and cauſes the Horſe to be ever rub- | 


a The Cauſe of the Scab or Mange proceeds from the Blood's Th, caute, 
. 2 


being of too thin a Texture, and full of Scrum of a ſharp 


„ pungent or corroſive Nature. It is often brought on from 
d Orercheating and Cooling too faſt, from low Feeding, &c. 


And I have obſerved that the Lime-burners Horſes are very 
e ſubject to the Scab, which I think may proceed from the Lime 
Ir falling upon them, which ſo heats and dries their Skins, that 


S, the Pores and Excretory Dus of the Miliary Glands are ob- | 


rx WW firuficd and drawn together in ſuch a Manner that the perſpi- 
| 125le Matter cannot fly off, but is ſtopp'd between the Cutts 


| and Cuticula, and there corrupts and frets the Parts, ſo tar. 
| | @th 
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| w_ ite trge and Scarf-Skin appear very ugly and full of 
rinkles. : | 
The Cure, There are a vaſt Number of Noſtrums or pretended never. 
filling Receipts for the Scab in Horſes, but I ſhall in a few 
Words ſhew what is, of all, the moſt effectual and ſafe Me. 
thod to be uſed in ſuch Caſes. 2 8 

Hirt then, if the Horſe be ſcabbed from Poverty he ſhall 
change his Manner of Living; for, Diſeaſes (as I have often 
ſaid) are cured by their Contraries. And tho? Bleeding is not 
abſolutely neceſſary in lean Horſes troubled with this Diſtem- 
per, yet I think both that and Purging are ſo, when the Horſe 
is full of Fleſh : And in either Caſe, I mean whether the Horſe 

is fat or lean, let the following Ointment take Place. 
Mercurial Take Oil of Bays, (or even fre Butter,] one Pound ; Quici- 
Ointment filwer, four Ounces ; Oil of Turpentine, two Ounces ; black Soap, 
for the Scab. four Ounces, Mix the O- of Turpentine and Quickibver well, 
then the Black” Soap and Oil of Bays; but mind to rub the 
Ointment a long Time till none of the Particles of the Me. 
cury appear to a young Eye; for by this it is render'd much 
more effectual in removing the Scab. Rub the Horſe all over 
in the Sun, or by a Fire of Furz, or the like. But I own the 
Scab is ſooneſt cured in the Spring when the Sun begins to 
we Power, and when Graſs has Juice and Feeding in it; and 
l believe the on Quantity will be ſufficient for curing two 
Horſes, if the fame be rubb'd well in, or rather thro' lis 


The Oint- . This Ointment ſometimes purges a Horſe ; tho! if he is ay 
ment ſome- Thing like ſound, it will not do him Harm, and if he is other 
— wiſe e en let him take his Chance; for if he ſtand the Scour- 
ing it may come to be of Service to him, beſides curing him 
of the Mange or Scab. | LL 
Crude Anti- After ſome Time, the Horſe ſhould take Crude Antimony in 
mony proper Powder, about an Ounce at a Time till he has eat a Pound, 
axter the in ſcalded Bran, or mix d with his Corn, after it has been 
werment. ſprinkled with a little Water that the Autimony may ſtick to it 
the better, | 
There are various Forms of Medicines, both inward and 
outward, ſet down by Authors for the Cure of the Scab : But 
the Method I have juſt now mention'd is by far the moſt eſ- 
feQual ; and pray where is the Good of putting down a long 
Train of Recipes for each Diſtemper, when they only ſerve to 
embarraſs and confound the common and ordinary Reader, 
who it muſt be ſuppoſed is not able to pick out the moſt efiec- 
tual and beſt contrived Remedies, but rather is apt to chooſe 
that which has the greateſt Number of Ingredients in the Com- 
poſition. ; Ss 
Eo CHAP, 
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Of Tumors, Impoſthumes, and Wounds in general. W 
TY)Y a Tumour, Abſceſs, or Impoſthume, I would be underſtood Tumour, "= 
to mean Swellings of any Kind, tho' the firſt is moſt ap- Abſeeſs, and. - 
plicable to thoſe Kinds of Swellings, which have not any Pus —_— 17 
or Matter in them. Thus any Excreſcence upon the Body ” | 18 
which is preternatural may be called a Tumour : But an hes 4 
or impofhume is a Collection of Pus or Matter in any Part of 17 Þ 
the Body, and is cauſed either from an Obſtruction of the 1 
Fluids in that particular Part, which makes them change into FRY 
ſuch Matter, or from a Tranſlation of it from ſome other Part A 
where it is generated. 3 5 : 5 4% 
'Whenſoever a Tumour happens, the firſt Method to be uſed "= 
is generally to diffolve or diſperſe it, provided the ſame is not 15 
form d by a Tranſlation of Morbifick Matter caſt off from the 1 
Blood, in order to terminate a Fever or other Diſorder of that 1 
Fluid; for in ſuch Caſe to attempt a Diſſolution of the Tumour 71 
might bring on worſe Evils. And yet J have obſerved in Hu- 0 
man Bodies, that Aſceſſes form'd from the Matter of a Fever Hh 
or other acute Diſtemper are moſt obſtinate of Cure, and the 9 
Wound upon (opening ſach Abſceſi) and Parts adjacent are fil 
more than ordinarily deftitute of natural Heat. : 1. 
Nirſt then, if you would attempt Reſolution or Diſperſing The firſt «4. 
the Swelling, all Applications of auſtere or ſour Things, ſuch Intention of 90 1 
as Vinegar, Verjuice, Lees of Wine, (eſpecially Red Wine, ) and à Cure. % 
the like, are beneficial ; ſo is every Thing potentially cold, or 14H 
| which is actually ſo: But moderate and proper Bandage, in $4 3 
my Opinion will hinder the Growth of any Tzmour or Swel- 1 


ling ſooner than any Application whatſoever, for Reaſons al- 
ready aſſignd under the general Head of Repellents or Medi- 
eines which drive back Tumours. Therefore thither I refer the 
Reader for his farther Satisfaction in the Cure of Swellings by 
diſperſing them. Tho' this I muſt put him in Mind of, vix. 
that when he has diſperſed a Swelling, he ought to purge the 1 
Horſe once or twice in order to cleanſe his Blood, as much as ; 
poſſible of the offending Humours which may be driven back 
into it. 8 
The ficond Intention of Cure in Tumours or Swellings, The ſecond 


Intention of 


where there is great Heat, &c. is by Suppuratives or Ripeners Cure. 


E » — 3 M2 - 
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as they are ſtiled; and of this I have treated ſufficiently under 


thoſe general Heads, However, I ſhall ſet down a Cataplaſm 

or Poultis for ripening any Swelling where ſuch Things can be 

applied with Conveniency. | ö 
Take Leaves of — and Marſh-Mallows, each fix — 


ripen any 


Hangſulis White Lilly-Root, half a Pound; Fenugreek and Lin- Tumour os 


O 3 ferns, Swell ing · 
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feeds, of vach four Ounces; purified Hog's Lard, ' about tay 
Pounds. Mix. A > nl 
The Seeds ſhould be firſt bruiſed and boil'd in about three 
Quarts of Water to two, or till the Liquor ſeem a Jelly. The 
Leaves and Root muſt be boil'd well, and the Water preſs 
ſtrongly out between two Boards; then beat the Felly and 
Hog's Lard well up with them, and uſe it very warm and thick 
ſpread, as you ſee Occaſion, till the Swelling is fit to be 
open'd or otherwiſe diſperſed away; for if Nature (and no 
doubt ſhe is the beſt Guide) defign that the Tumour or Swei. 
ling ſhall ſuppurate or ripen, this Application aſſiſts in ſoften. 
ing the Skin, &c. and relaxes the parch'd Fibrillz, which 
were before ſo. corded and upon the Stretch, that the Motion 
of the Heart was ſcarce ſtrong enough ſufficiently to protrude 
the offending Matter. And again, if Nature deſigns a Reſo- 
lution of the Swelling, ſuch Poultis is no ways diſagreeable; 
for by its ſoftening Quality it helps to caſe the Pain and TInflan. 
mation, and thereby gives Vent to the offending Humours ei 
ther outwards or inwards, as Nature ſhall point out moſt for 
the Benefit of the Sick. | 


The Author It may be objected by ſome, who can ſooner ſpy a Faul 
juſtifies his than mend one, that herein I contradift my own Theory of 
Theory. Repellents, ſeeing I make one and the ſame Poultis ſerve bat 


as a Repellent and Ripener: But 1 of ſuch to conſider a 
little, that this Poultis acts no otherwiſe as a Repellent than x 
it cools and eaſes. the Inflammation ; and whatever Application 
does this maſt hinder a greater Flux of Humours to the affed. 
ed Part. Thus Opium, tho' not ſtrictly ſpeaking of any Re. 
ſtringent Quality, frequently ſtops a Looſeneſs, which it per- 
forms in a different Way from Lemnian Earth, Bole- Armoniat, 
Dragon's-Blead, and the like. But as a great many Things go 

to all Things, it muſt not be expected that I ſhould give a me- 

.Chanical Account of the Operation of every Thing I preſcribe 
in this Book; therefore I hope no Body will condemn me be- 


Wow toopen When any Tumour or Swelling is become ſoft, ſo that the 
Tomours or Matter may be felt to flutuate under the Finger upon P rel- 
Svellngs- (ure, then 'tis* proper the ſame ſhould. be open'd the whole 


fore I be farther heard, .if any Perſon ſhall ſee Occaſion to call 
me to a Vindication of my Writings, | 


Length, (if it can be done with Safety) and not croſs- way, 
but according to the Direction of the Fibres. Tho! if the 
Swelling be very ſuperficial, I mean only Skin-deep, it may 
be open'd any Way according to the convenient Situation of 
the Part in which it lies; but what I mean by opening Swel 
lings according to the Direction of the Fibres, is, that none of 
the Tendons or Leaders, as they are call'd, may be cut; for 
if any of theſe happen to be touch'd, and their Fibres divided 
tranſverſly or a-croſs, any Perſon may judge the 1 
| 5 
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and Elaſticity of an Animal Fibre. 


apply the Ointment very warm upon Hurds, Sc. And it is 


mix d with it as Occaſion offers. 
If fungous or proud Fleſh happens to put forth, which is 


 Ahrrh or Tinfure of Euphorbium at the Bottom, and the reſt of 
its Parts with the aforeſaid Ointment, there is no Danger but, 


I muſt here take Notice of Mr. Gib/or's Miſtake, Pg 194 Mr.Gikſon's 
of his Book, where, after ſpeaking of Wounds of the Viſcera, Miſtake 


upon, where the very Subſtance of the Brain has been wound- 


dM; Þ;R'O WED: 122595 
from what T have before ſaid in my Deſcription of the Nature 


I I have fet down the Form of an Ointment, (Pag. 193.) 
which ſhould be conſtantly kept ready in thoſe Stables where 
there are many - Horſes; for Accidents,” as Wounds, Bruiſes, 
(5c. are happening every Day, ſuch as Over-reaching when 
the Horſe ſteps ſo far with his Hind-Foot that he cuts his 
Fore-Heel : I ſay, the Ointment deſcribed Page 193. in the 
Chapter of the Farcin, is a very .convenient Ointment to be 
kept for conſtant and common Uſe to Wounds of all Sorts. 
Only when they happen to be old Wounds, as Fiſtula's and 
the like, it is neceſſary, firſt, to deſtroy all the Calloſities or 
hard and horny Subſtance either by Knife or Fire, and then 


for old Wounds eſpecially that I have order d the Soot to be 


yery common, you may waſh the ſame with the following 
Water as often as there is Neceſſity for it. | 0 
_ Take Corroſive Sublimate, half an Ounce ; diſſolve it in a Pint A Water to 
of fron Lime- Water, which it will turn of a Yellow-Colour. eat away 

eep this in a Bottle with a Stopple made of Bees-Wax or Proud Fleſh. 
Gl, N | | | 
I ſhall not make any needleſs Diſtinction between ſimple wounds 
and complicated Wounds, the firſt being reckon'd only a Di- ſimple and 
viſion of the ſoft Parts without the Concomitancy of ether complicate, 
Accidents, and the latter where there is a Contuſion or Bruifing . 

the Fleſh at the ſame Time the Wound is given, and ſome- 

times a Fracture or Diflocation of the Bones, all which Cir- 
cumſtances only make the Wound longer, or more difficult of 
Cure. Tho? if thoſe Wounds which lie deep, and where the 
Bones are hurt, be dreſs'd with Hurds dipp'd in Tin#ure of 


in Time, they will do well. | | 


he ſays, © Wounds penetrating che Subſtance of the Brain are Wound r 
<« alſo ingurable, becauſe of its Softneſs, the Multiplicity of the Brain. 
„ its Veſfels, and the Tenderneſs of its Membranes.” 

Now. it is univerſally agreed, that wounds upon the Brain 
of Animals are not always mortal; tho', if I remember right, 
our Countryman Mr, Wiſeman ſays, that the Patient may live 
till the wounded Lobe be waſted away and conſumed, but cany 
not ſurvive afterwards : Yer I have more than once been call'd 


ed, and that a good Portion of it, together with the Dura and 
the Pia Mater have come away with the Dreſſings, after the | 
| 04 fractured 
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fractured Pieces of the Skull have been recoved.. Ko hath 
this it may be ſeen how much the Aucjehte were 
relation to Wounds: goon the Brain, _ are hat, 3 = 
Thoughts, provided th noting, 4 mo... do not happen the Gerebellum of 
back Part of it, near Wounds of the Liver, 
Lungs, Stomach, or Inteſtines, — the Heart aſide, for 
that moſt noble Part, I own to be the Primum Mobile of the 
whole Animal Machine; and yet there are not wanting In. 
ſtances, where even Wounds of the Heart have not Prov'd 
mortal, particularly T remember the Heart of a Deer hope a8 4 
| Rarity at Locut her: Hall, the Seat of that honeſt and worthy No. 
A Moſkere bleman the Lord Viſcount Lon/alr, which had a Muſker Ball 
Ball in the lodged in it, that was healed over, and a callous or hard Sub, 
Heart of a ſtance all round it; which convinced me plainly, that ſuch Ball 
Peer that had been lodged there a conſiderable Time before that which 
recovered. might be the Death of him: And herein we may find, that 
Nature will often perform Things beyond the Reach of human 
Skill or Foreſight: 
Wounte in If 3 Horſe he wounded i in the Stomach or Pautich, Gut, 
the Stomach Liver, Qc. I think tis hardly worth while, conſidering the 
Se. exceed - hazardous Event, to attempt a Cure. Vet, if his Skull ha 
jag dange- to be fractur d, there's no doubt but he might as ſucceſsfully ba 
_ trepan'd as Man. And if it is ſo broken and ſhatter'd that with 
an Inſtrument call'd a Lewatory, the Farrier may raiſe up and 
take out the Fragments, I ſay then the Wound may be healed 
| With the following Compaſition. 
A Mixture Take Honey of "Refer half a Pound; Spivi of Wine, for 
«Pay nds Ounces, Mix. 442 
Brain: When the Bones or Fragments are carefully remov' d, cut 
Piece of fine thin Silk or inen Cloth a little bigger than the 
Hole in the Skull, faſten it in the Middle by paſling a little 
Thread thro'; dip this in the Mixture when warm'd, and cover 
the Orifice or Hoſe, then fill the Wound with Dozels of Lint 
dipp'd in the ſame; after which bind on a double Cloth, Qc. 
1 If the Lungs be wounded, the Air will 2 thro' the 
know when Sore with a frothy Blood of a Vermilion C Yet I have 


theLungs often known ignorant People imagine Wind or Air to come 


2 wound ſtrongly thro' the Wound, and at the fame went down at the 
Mouth, and ſo on even till it blew the Candle 0 whereas 
it was qnly the very Air that paſſed i in at the Orifice\ Exſpi - 
tion, or Breathing out the Air in the Lungs 3 for when theſe 
are again e Spendid and ſtretched on Inſpiration or drawing in 
the Breath, the Air between them and ** Diaphragm or Mi- 
driff, or any where in the lower Belly, muſt neceſſarily de for- 
ced out thro the Wound. And I well remember a Surgeon to 
have gained great Reputation for his Skill in curing a Wound 


cauſed by a Plow-ſhare in a Boy's Side, when it was ſuppo- 


ſed the Air came thro' his Lungs, and blew the Candle out 
the 
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part was touched in the eaſt : But the common Tnteguttients 


* 


o' at the fame Time, nei nepal 


being cut thro", the Air on Exſpiration went in, and on Inſpi. 
ration return d again and put out the Candle. So you ſee how The com- 
unfit the common People are to judge of Merit, ſeeing, as I mon People 
ſuppoſe, there are few either Phyficians or Surgeons will care _ of 
to undeceive chem, when they cry up che Cure for a greater Cue. 
Matter than what jt really is: And for my Part, I am very © 
well convinced from many Obſervations, that the Practice of 
Phyſic, as well as Surgery, in ſome of its Branches, eſpecially 
that'of Bone-ſetting, is turn'd into mere Sham and Knavery, 
And ſo far they refemble the Law in this Particular, that if the 
Profeſſors were always to ſpeak Truth, their Fees would not 
be by far ſo numerous. Yet I would fain hope there are ſome 
in all Profeſſions, who will not barter their Conſciences for 
that vain, empty, and unmerited Praiſe þefore ſpoken of, or 
even for Golden Fees, which are moſt tempting. But to return : 

When the Stomach is waunded, there will be violent Sick- How to 
peſs, with ſudden Loſs of Appetite ; and if any of the ſmall know if tha 
Guts are run thro', the Chyle uſually iſſues out of the Wound, 3 2 
n to knaw it from Matter after the Wound begins are ds >. 

If the yg bs wounded, the Horſe ſhall ſtale Blood z The Kid- 
nd if the Bladder, then the Piſs ſhall iſſue forth at the Orifice 1795 30d. 
of the Wound. Therefore, by theſe and many other Signs too 
tedious to mention, may inward Wounds be known. 

I ſhould, before I had put down the Compoſition of an Oint- 
ment, told the Reader, that if there is great Hemorrhage or 
Loſs of Blood, the ſame muſt be firſt ſtopped by the following 
ſtyptic Compoſition. = | 

Take any Quantity of Filings of Iron, and pour upon them An excellent 
pirit of Salt to the Height of three or Four Fingers above them ; Styptie Pow. 
le them fland in a gentle digeſlive Sand- Heat, or near the Fire, der, a" * 
till the Fermentation is over, and the Spirit of Salt is become Colebarch's 
fweet ; then pour off what is Liquid, and . r it in an Iron or Styptic. 
Glaſs Veſſel until half is conſumed ; at which Time put to it an 
equal Duantity of Sugar of Lead, that is, the Weight of the re- 
maining Liquor, and evaporate to a dry Powder : But the Ope- 
ration ſhould be flapp'd upon its becoming pretty dry, or it will not 
bave ſo much Vertue as it ought. | 

This is that grand Styptic, for the Sale of which there was 
once a Patent obtain d. The Difference in that ſold by Pa- 
tent and this, I have not put down, being ſo immaterial that it 
is ſcarce worth Notice. Nor need I trouble the Reader with 
any other. ſtyptic Forms either ſolid or liquid ; for, if this will 
not ſtop the Blood, the Caſe is deſperate. And before I quit 
the Subject I muſt declare, that I have not found a more pow- 
erful or effectual Styptic in the whole Materia Medica, either 

| | outwardly 
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Horſe inwardly, either to ſtop Bleeding or even moſt Kinds of 
Fluxes, is about two Scruples or a Drachm., Mix it with a lit. 
tle warm Ale or red Wine, N utmeg and Sugar if you pleaſe, 


© and give it Milk-warm : If this fail in two or three Doſes, eve. 


ry Day one, I cannot ſay what will anſwer; for, I have known 


it ſtop the Bleeding of an Artery, which has been cut, upon 


unſkilfully ſtriking the Fleam into a Horſe's Neck to let him 
Blood ; and this it did after moſt other Remedies had been un. 
ſucceſsfully try d. | ; WET 

There are ſome Surgeons and Apothecaries, I believe, keep 


this Preparation; and really none ſhould be without ſuch 2 


thing, by reaſon 'tis often wanted in Haſte. Therefore if you 


| ſend for it to the Apothecaries, enquire for it by the Name of 


Little to be 


done in in- 
Ware 
Wounds be- 
fides ſtop- 
ping the 
Blood. 


eee e 
1 


Lumps of a browniſh Colour; but if it has been kept bad 
cork'd, it has loſt its Vertues and becomes moiſt and ſoft. 


T bere is little to be done in the Caſe of inward Wound; 


more than ſtopping the Efflux of Blood; for Nature muſt per. 
form the reſt of the Work. Yet no doubt but Surgeons as wel 
as Farriers will pretend to heal ſuch Sores by applying Oint- 
ments, Plaiſters, &c. to the outward Orifice, when in Fat 
they might as well, and with as much Reaſon apply the ſame to 
the Patient's Heel as to his Side, for a Wound either in the 
Lungs, Liver, Stomach, fc. which lye far beyond the Power 
of outward Applications. Therefore a proper cooling and bal. 


ſamic Regimen is, no doubt, all (after ſtopping the Blood) 


Artery 
large,, if 
wonnded, 
V hat is to 
be done. 


Veſſe 


which either Phyſician or Surgeon can put in Practice for the 
Benefit of the Sick. 35 
In Caſes where any large Branch of an Artery is wounded, 
the Method is to ſeparate the muſcular Fleſh from about it, if 
it can be done with Safety, and by paſſing a blunt, long, and 
crooked Needle with an Eye made in the Point, under the Ar- 
tery with double Silk waxed a little, the ſame may be tied 
ſtrongly both above and below the Wound or Hole in the Blood 
I; and this Operation is ſtiled zhe Operation for an Anev- 
riſin. But it muſt be conſidered, it is much harder to be per- 
formed upon a Horſe than a Man in ſeveral Parts of his Body, 
for Reaſons too tedious to enumerate. Therefore, if Blood 
cannot be ſtop'd by the Styptic I have mentioned, I think 'tis 
in vain to attempt farther. 3 HED 
A proper Quantity of it ſhould be laid upon the Part, accor- 


ding to the Emergency; and be ſure you always force it down, 


and hold it upon the very Veſſel that ſpews out the Blood, if 
it can be done outwardly ; if not, it may be given inwardly, as 
J have already taught: and I dare fay it will hinder the Horſe 
from Bleeding to Death, if any thing in the whole Univerſe 
wall ; feeing nothing which has yet been diſcovered jn the chy. 


mie 
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22 for topping large Hemorrhages or Bleedings. 


by hitting him a Kick with your Foot behind that Knee, and at 


what's commonly call'd Balſam de Vervian or Verwian's Bal- 
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Phartnacy comes up to Preparations from Tron or Vi. 


hope I need not tell the Reader, when any Wound dende What 
to be ſtitched together, ſeeing his own. Judgment will eaſily Wounds + 
point out that to him: For, Wounds in the Fleſhy Parts, and —_— 
when, they happen according to the Direction of the Fibres * 
commonly call'd the Leaders, theſe are frequently flitch'd ; but 
it is otherwiſe. amongſt the Tendons or Sinews, which the 
Needle might prick, and do more hurt than the firſt Accident. 

When a Tendon happens to be cut quite aſunder, there is a Tendon 

an Operation perform'd which 1s call'd the ftitching of a Tendon ; cut, what's 
which is done by laying one End over the other about half an to be done 
Inch, and ſo paſſing the Needle and waxed Silk two or three 
times thro* them, and dreſſing the Bottom of the Wound with 
ſpirituous Dreſſings, and the Lips with the Ointment, p. 10 3, 
of this Book. 
Laſtly, When any freſh Wound that lyes deep requires to be 
ſtitch' d, I adviſe, that the Farrier do not only paſs his Needle 
Skin deep, but a good Way into the Muſcular Fleſh, other- 
wiſe the Wound will be left in ſuch a Condition, that the con- 
gealed Blood will become corrupt, and hinder the ſound Heal-. 
ing of it, and often. make it turn fiſtulous, Sc. 

One Thing muſt always be obſerved, vis. that when any In Caſes of 
Creature i is wounded, keeping the Wounded Part (as much as Wounds,the 
poſuble) free from Motion is half the Cure; for I have known 8 5 
many a ſlight Wound, eſpecially if amongſt the Tendons or from Keck 
Sinews, which might have been cured in a little Time, provi- on. 
ded the Creature had not ſtirr'd about: But by ſuch Male- 
practice a Flux of Humours has been occaſion'd, and a Gan- 
grene and Mortification ſorely threatened, and ſometimes 
brought on. Tis therefore, that I adviſe reſting the wounded 
Part; and if the Horſe will not lye down in a wide Stall, he 
ſhould be forced to it by tying up one of his fore Feet cloſe, To make u 
and faſtening a Cord or ſmall Rope about the other Fetlock, Horſe lie 


? down, 


and bringing the End of it over the Horſe's Shoulders, and 
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the ſame time pulling his Noſe down ſtrongly to the Manger, 
yqu will bring him upon his Knees, where you ſhould hold him 
till he's tired, and that cannot be long ; but if he' don't lye 
down ſoon, you ſhould get ſomebody to thruſt ſideways againſt 
his Quarters to throw him over. Mind your Halter be god, 
and Staple i in the Manger ſtrong, and by forcing him down ſe- 
veral Times in this Way, you may teach him to lye down at 
the ſame Words you made Uſe of when you firſt caſt him, for 
they are exceeding tractable Creatures. 

I know nothing better for.inward or outward Wounds than 


Jan, which made ſo much Noiſe in {re/end ſome time ago *. 
eri 


} 
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Neripe I ſhall put down, as I receiv'd it from a faithful Friend. 
—— wa gereine ; bat whitharie bo@'or no, Lee 


ſure the Compoſition is according to Art. The Balſam is this: 
Ferwian's Take Gum Benjamin, one Ounce ; _ Drachms ; Ps. 
all Kindeof ruvian Balſam, half an Ounce ;  Succotrine Alves, fix Drachm , 


. Myrrh, tauo Ounces 3 Tops of St. Fohn's Wort, two Hand. 


; reatified Spirits of Wine, three Pints. Cut the Herb ſmall 
bruiſe the Gums, &c. and infuſe in a warm Place, for three ur 
four Days, till the Tincture be made as — tis poſſible for the 

ſents te male it; and decant it off as Occaſion offers. 
This Balſam or rather Tincture is to be ſyringed now and 
then into the Wound, if the fame lye deep; otherwiſe tis ſuf- 
ficient to ſmear it all over with a Feather, and cover it with 
Lint or Tow, proper Bandage, c. 
There is one good Obſervation in Mr. G:b/ox's Book, whh 
Relation to Gun-ſhot Wounds, (vix.) * that ſuch Wounds are 
4 not ſubje& to bleed mack, by Reaſon of the Bruiſing and 
« Contuſion which accompanies them. And this indeed i 
1 ſeeing ſo many Horſes muſt be wounded in 
The Manner 'The firſt Thing to be attempted in Gun-ſhot Wounds is to 
of — — extract the Ball, if the ſame be lodged ſo as ſafely to be come 
oof, at; and in order to this, the Horſe ſhould be put in the very 
Gunſhot fame Poſture, in which he was when he receiv'd it, otherwiſe 
Wound. it will be impoflible to extract it, by Reaſon of the bellying out 
of the Muſcles ; and beſides, this Operation ſhould be done 
as ſoon as poſſible, or the Ball will fall by its own Weight, and 


by the Motion of the Parts, inſomuch that it can in no wiſe be 


laid hold of. The Inſtrument for extracting Balls, or other 
foreign Bodies, forth of deep Wounds, is a hollow Pipe or 
long Cannula, which contains a ſmall Piece of Steel, with a 
- Kind of ſharp Screw at the End, made in the manner of that 
wers raiſe the Skull with when depreſs'd, and when you touch 
the Ball with the End of the ſmooth Cannula, you turn forward 

the Screw, and ſo extract the Ball, Pieces of Rags, &.. 
| GoldorLead - I know no Kind of foreign Body that will lye in the Fleſh 
will he a- without Corruption, beſides Gold and Lead, but theſe will for 
1 many Vears. And we have Inſtances of Soldiers who have 
Fleſh many receiv d Balls about the Neck, Shoulders, c. and after a num- 
Years with-ber of Years, thoſe very Balls have fallen down as low as the 
out Damage. Loins, Hips, &c. where they have been drawn oat. So that in 
Two great the Main, theſe are two very great Advantages attending the 
Advantages Misfortunes of glorious Actions, (viz. ) that Gun-ſhot Wounds 
m— are ſeldom or never deadly (provided they miſs the very Vitals) 
tune ok from Loſs of Blood. Nor is the Ball of any corroding Me- 
Gun-ſhot tal, but rather of a friendly Nature and Diſpoſition, and unleſs 
Wounds, ſome Rag, or other foreign Body be driven in by the Force of 
the Ball, the Lead does not much incommode the _—_— of 1 
| | Wound. 
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Wound. Yet no doubt but it is poſſible to make Bullets, Ar- 
rows, c. poiſonous, by letting them remain for ſome Time in 
certain Liquors, or Jvices of Plants ; but the Enemy who is 
ity of this can never be call'd a fair one. - | 
If a Horſe happen to be burnt or ſcorched with Gun-powder, Burnt with | 
&c. the beſt Application is Spirit of Wine and Camphire, a- ©22-pow- 
bout a Drachm of the laſt to each Ounce of the firſt; and aft e Ce. 
wards, I mean in about half an Hour, anoint the Part with | 
common Oil, which is of as good Effect as Oil of Roſes, Oil 
of St. John's-wort, or Linſeed Oil, as preſcribed by Mr. Gib- 
fon in like Caſes; and I am ſatisfied: that Spirit of Wine cam- Spirits of 
phorated, is the very beſt. Thing that can be applied to a Burn bm ron 
or Scald in Human N the ſame be uſed imme · beſt Cure for 
diately, and before the Scarf-ſkin be raiſed into a Bliſter, for it Scalds in 
will preſerve that Skin from coming off, and entirely take a- Human Bo- 
way the Complaint. But if the Cuticula or Scarf-ſkin be raiſed dies, &. 
by Serum or watry Humour under Gp ſhould reſt there a pro- 
Time, and then be Jet out, the Skin taken away, and the 
iſter healed with Melilot Plaiſter, in the common Way; for 
there's little Difference whether a Bliſter be raiſed by actual or 
potential Fire, only the firſt is quicker and ſmarter ; but one 
and the ſame Management will ſerve for the Cure of either, 
when the outward Skin is come off. And as to what the com- 
mon People ſay of Fire being in, or Fire being out, of the Part, 
tis a Pack of Nonſenſe: For if they'll only have a little Pa- 
tience, and Dreſs with common Melilot Plaiſter, the Inflamma- 
tion which they term Fire, will go off by a Diſcharge of Se- 
rous and other Humours from ſuch ſuperficial Wounds. 
If the Burn be exceeding violent ſo that the Horſe's Hide is The green 
much ſcorched, I cannot warrant that the Spirit of Wine, c. Ointment 


will be of ſo great Avail, by Reaſon the very Skin is burnt ag Proper and 


it were to a Cinder. Therefore in ſuch Caſe you muſt appl Ble : 

the common green Ointment preſcribed, (5. 193.) pretty thic 

and warm upon Tow, and in ſome reaſonable Time the Eſchar 

or thick Scab upon the Wound will ſeparate, After which 

continue the ſame Dreſſings till the Part affected be well, and 

then there's no doubt but it's cured, as I told Captain Burdon 

by his Turnip-Poultis. 

If the Horſe be Feveriſh, I mean, if he has a Symptomatic Clyters, 

Fever from the Pain and ——— of the Burn, then he Cc. to cool 
ſhould be bled, and have Clyſters to cool him, and whatſoever the Inflam- 
he drinks ſhould be a little warm d. es 
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Of a Gangrene, and Mortiſication. 

FER. Gibſon defines a Gangrene to be a ſudden and violent 

844 Inflammation with intolerable Pain, and that the ſame 

is no other than a beginning Mortifi tation. 

No this Deſcription of a Gangrene I take to be very lame, 

for by it one would be induced to believe every ſudden Inflam- 

mation a beginning Mortification. Therefore I ſhall offer ano- 
ther Account of this direful Phamnomenon. n. 

The A- he Signs of a Gangrene are when the Symptoms of Inflam. 

thor's Ac - mation too ſuddenly diſappear; without taking away the Cauſe; 

count of 2. a dull Senſe in the Part, Softneſs, Flaxidity, not riſing again if 

Oangrene. depreſs d, Puſtules full of a Lymphatic or watry Liquor, ſome- 

times. yellowiſh, at other Times of a reddiſh Colour, in and 

about the Place inflamed. . After this comes on a deadly Black. 

neſs. of the Fleſh, c. .: f Min 


1 


A Mortif. In a perfect Mrtiſication, which Word has its Etymology 

cation, what, from Mors, Death, and Facio, to make, the natural Juice 

quite loſe their proper Motions, ſo that they fall into a fermen- 

tative one, and thereby corrupt and deftroy the very Textun 

. of the Parts, Senſe and Motion in this Caſe are entirely taken 

away; (I meanin the Limb affected ;) there is a cadaverou 

Smell, and a deep mortiferous Corruption preying upon all the 

adjacent Parts, even to the very Bones themſelves ; a Gangrene 

is preſently to be remedied, but a Mortification or Sphacelus 
immediately to be extirpated or cut away by the very Roots. 

Mortifica- If this Diſtemper happens to an old Horſe, whether natu- 

tian in old rally or by Accident, it is almoſt always deadly; and in Human 

Age deadly. Bodies from whatſoever Cauſe a Mortification proceeds, if the 

ſame fall upon the Aged, or Hydropical, Phthyſical or Scor- 

butic Habits, it moſtly carries the Patient off. 5 

The Cure of In the Cure of a Gangrene, nothing exceeds timely and 

2 Gangrene, {mart Scarification, or cutting into the Part, in ſeveral Places, 

| to diſcharge the fermenting Blood and Humours 'tending to 

Corruption. And really the Ichor which lows out in ſuch Caſes 

is of ſo corroſive a Nature, that I have been often, in Human 

Bodies, ſurpriz'd to ſee it immediately take away the Poliſh of 

a fine Steel Inſtrument, and tinge the ſame with a bluiſh Caſt, 

which ſhews the Juices to be in ſtrange Confuſion and Diſorder. 

Lime Water After Scarification it is neceſſary to waſh the Sores and all 

and Sulphur round the Part with ſtrong and warm Lime-water, with ſoine 

ous wes Sulphur Vivum in Powder mix'd with it; about a Quarter of a 

n. Pound to two Quarts of the Lime-water will be ſufficient. 


The following is likewiſe of great Service in ſtopping a Mor- 
tification. | 1 | 


Take 
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Take Oil of Turpentine, four Ounces ; Tinckure of Myrrb- A Mixture 


for a Mortis 


| ner LO09 | T e 
Ales, one Ounce; mix and waſh the Sores, after Scarification, fon 


with it very hot twice a Day. But of all outward Appli- 

cations, a very gbod Author recommends the following So- 

lution. 3 oy 3 
Take Spirit of Nitre, (I ſuppoſe he means that made with Oil A Solution 

if Vitriol,) or for ewant of that Aquafortis, two Ounces ; Duick- for a Gan- 

filkver one Ounce. Mix, Moiſten Cloths in this Liquor, and fold srene. 

them round the Gangrened Part, and as our Author ſays, the 

Dead will readily ſeparate from the Sound; nor is there ſays he 

any Occaſion to think of any other Medicine for a Gangrene, 

ſeeing there is not found one which performs the Work ſooner 

or better. C „ 
I muſt own I never tried this Solution of Quickſilver in the 

Caſe Belloſte (for he is my Author) mentions, but as he is a very 

old Man, and of long Experience in a very extenſive PraQice, 

[ think I am not to blame to copy after him. 'Tho' I muſt own 

this Gentleman has rather carried the Jeſt too far, when his Ve- 

neration for Crude- Mercury or Quickſilver led him to an Ad- 

miniſtration of it in almoſt all Diſeaſes. And indeed our Exg- An Obſervas 

% Ladies were ſo infatuated with the ſalutiferous Vertues of re the 

this Mineral, that they uſed to drink it in their Tea, inſomuch gan 


that they frequently, tho* involuntarily, dropt the ſmall Parti- Quick 3 
cles of it all round the Floor upon a Ball-night, ſo that one 
would really think there had been a Parcel of ſmall ſparkling 
Diamonds thrown about the Room. RC 
I cannot ſay but that Gunſhot-Wounds are moſt ſubject to Gunſhor 
gangrene and mortiſie, by Reaſon of the Contuſion, at the ſame Wounds _ _ 
Time the Wound is receiv'd. Therefore pretty large Scarifi- * 
cations are moſt certainly proper in Gunſhot-Wounds, to pro- S arig cation 
mote the natural Heat and genial Warmth of the Part. proper. 
remember to have ſeen a ſmall Piece publiſh'd by Mr. 
Ruſbavorth a Surgeon lately dead as I remember at Northampton, 
in which Book he tells us of the great Uſefulneſs of the Jeſuit's 
Bark in ſtopping Mortifications, and upon ſuch Recommen- 
_ I made Trial of it, and choſe the Bark as good as JI 
could. | | | 
The firſt was upon a young Man who had the Humeral Ar- jeſuit's Bark. 
tery wounded upen unſkilful Bleeding by an Apothecaries Ap- good to ſtop 
prentice, ſo that his lower Arm began to mortify, and the Mor- Mortifica- 
tification, without yielding in the Teaft to the Bark, ſpread up mY 
to his Body, down his Side, and kill'd him. The Boy to oblige 


— 


= 
© 


bis filly Mother would not conſent to loſe his Arm, or he might 


have been yet living. Nor could the Operation for the Aneu- 
ſm be perform'd, by Reaſon I was fatisfy'd'it was the main 
Body of the Humeral Artery which was wounded. Therefore 
if this had been tied up, all the lower Arm muſt have wanted a 
Supply of Blood. But I own J was not fatisfied _— _ 
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ſeem' d to threaten a Gangrene, or Mortification, from a De. Th 
cay of Spirits, or for want of natural Heat, as I faid before, 


e. | TE” OE i : 
| Before I proceed to the Cure of the Bite of à Mad - dog it 
may not be * 


tumbled in the Dirt, when in Fact the People that follow to de- 


Scores of Miles with his wiſe Head to apply for Relief to ſome 
ignorant Fellow as filly as himſelf, only tis rumour'd he has 


Pore Sano; altho' tis ten? — I may ſay a hundred to one, that 


tions; for I was not ſo ſtupid to imagine that it could make the i | 
Poor Boy a new Artery : No. | 5 


a I 8 5 W in this Caſe hal 
not a fair Chance to grapple wich the Diſtemper : Thereſon 
1 made uſe of "in — and ſlight Caſes, where the Par Tr 


Drug no doubt yields Relief by mechanically promoting the BW 31 

irmneſs and Elaſticity of all the Animal Fibres : And there- b 
fore thoſe Horſes which happen to be wounded in Engage. y 
ments, it may not be improper (if they are worth rearing) ty 


Dr if an inflamed Tumour too. ſuddenly grows cold, then this | is1 


ive them a Pound of Bark by Ounces twice a Day mixed wit Wl © 


WV” * . 3 
9 — 
. 7 0 


, — — — | — — on 
Of Venomous Bites, at of the Mad Dogs &c. in Horſer 


Do not know any Thing more dangerous in England thai 
the Bite of a Mad-Dog or Viper, but very few Misfortunes 
thank God) happen from the Latter, tho' there are many fron 
the Former. And beſides, the Bite of our Viper is nothing 
5 ſo deadly a Bite, as thoſe in hotter Countries, (viz. ) Itah, 


roper to give ſome Account how a Perſon may 
know when a Dog is really mad; for I am ſatisfied that many 
poor Curs are ſaid to be ſo, after they have been abuſed and 


ſtroy them are the madder of the two; and whomſoever ſuch 
innocent Cur happens to bite in his own Defence muſt be 
oom'd forfooth bit by a Mad-dog, and thereupon travels 


got a Noſtrum or never-failing Secret for the Cure of theſe ve- 
nomous Bites. And upon taking ſuch Pill, Powder, Bolus, or 
Draught, the deluded Traveller returns with Mens Sana in Cor. 


ſuch Dog was not really mad, or that if he were ſo, the Saliva 
or Slaver did not get into the Blood of the Perſon, who fancied 

himſelf bit, 1 did not, I am ſure no evil Accident would 
follow upon ſuch Bite. Yet ſach People ſay that if it dv 10 | 
Good, it can do no Harm; true, but then why ſhould a Pack | 
ignorant Fellows have the Credit of curing theſe venomous | 


Bites with their Neſtrums and Nonſenſe, when the Operation of | 


the very Poiſon it ſelf, as well as the Methods by which it is 


Pr cvente 
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ted from doing Harm, are truly mechanical, as has been 
ufficiently ſhewn by Dr. Mead in his Eſſay on Poiſons. 
The firſt Symptom of Madneſs in moſt Animals, is an unuſual The firſt 
Trepidation or Trembling. FpFymptom of 
The Diagnoſtic Signs of a Dog truly mad, are Hunger and 3 
Thirſt, yet he will not eat or drink, except when the Diſtemper feription of 
is in its firſt Stage. His Eyes are fierce and flaming; he hangs a mad Dog, 
down his Ears, thruſts out his Tongue, froths much at the | 
Mouth, barks at his Shadow, runs along ſad and anxious, often 
breathes as if tired with running, carries his Tail bent inwards 
without any Difference; he runs againſt all he meets with Force, 
and bites running in a haſty and uncertain Courſe. 
N. B. All Dogs that are well have fo much Senſe of the 
Danger, that they fly away both at the Sight and Barking of 
one that is mad. 9 1 


« Mr. Gib/on tells us, that the Biting of a Mad-dog is not ſo Mr. Gibſon's. 


** poiſonous as ſuppos'd, but only as thoſe Creatures are apt Account of 


the Bite of a 


« to ſtrike their Jaws with great Force, whereby they ſome- mad Dog. 


times wound and bruiſe the Sinews and nervous Parts; but 
« that the Bite of an Adder, is plainly venomous and deadly 
© from many Inſtances both among Men and Brutes.“ | 
Now for my Part I cannot ſee what ſhould lead this Author The Author 
into a Belief that the Bite of a Mad dog is not ſo poiſonous as differs in O- 
we may imagine, ſeeing daily Experience evinces, that it is ſo, Ne Cie 
unleſs that, becauſe the Wound from the Bite of this Creature - 
when mad, is as eaſily healed as any other Wound can be. And 
really the Bite of a Mad-dog has this peculiar and wonderful 
in it, to wit, that ſometimes the Miſchief is not diſcover'd till 
the Occaſion of its Cauſe is quite forgot, as the juſtly celebrated 
Dr. Mead obſerves. | | | A 
It often happens that the Poiſon ſhews itſelf two or fix 
Months, nay ſometimes a whole Year or longer after the Bite ; 
and I have been well inform'd from very credible People, that 
a Carrier between Bernard Caſile and Kirkly Lond/dale in Weſt- 
moreland, went mad three Years after the Bite without any new 
Aggravation, and died howling and barking, with all the Symp- 


| toms of this ſo direful Malady upon him, So that really we 


cannot tell when we are quite ſafe. However, if aften forty The Venom 
Days the Creature bit continues well without any of the com- commonly 
mon Symptoms of Madneſs upon him, we may reaſonably con- 8 
clude the greateſt Part of the Danger to be over. e 

I believe by Experience, and our own Obſervation, that 
the Saliva or Slaver of the Dog is chiefly vitiated, and that the 
Poiſon is only in that, for it is that which uſually infects An Account 
Wounds. Yet we bave ſome authentic Accounts that the Miſ- of two Men 
chief may be communicated without a Wound. Particularly affected from 
we ſee in the Philoſophical Tranſa#ions an account of two Men ——— ny 
affected with Madneſs from * of the Sali va or Slaver of „ithout wg 


You, I. & Wound, 
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210 The Art of Fara ins I 


A Mad -· dog, without any Wound or Bite given. Tho“ I am of 
Opinion that theſe Men have had ſome ſore Places upon their 
Hands when they tonched the Sali va, and that the fame has 
dl affeRed them by penetrating into ſuch ſore Places, otherwiſe it 
is ſcarce poſſible the Thing ſhould come to. paſs : For if the 
. outermoſt Skin commonly called- the Scarfeukin be ſound avi 
whole, it is of ſuch a Nature, that it will not eafily admit any 
Thing to paſs thro! it inwardly, as may be ſeen every Day in 
the Application of Epiſpaſtic or Bliſter-Plaiſters, which ſeldom 
cauſe the, Strangury, unleſs ſome of the Flies be put on the 
'Melilot Plaiſter after the outermoſt Skin is remov'd. -And then 
indeed the Ends of the Blood-veſlels, Ie. are unguarded, and 
the ſmall Particles of Flies enter, and fo ſtimulate the Parts, that 
very frequently a great Heat of Urine and Strangury are occ- 
fioned, which would continue longer if the Party did notdrink 
: Ane, of ſmall en to waſh off the Flies by the Kid 
neys, 725 
IR I | Wie ha have likewiſe an Account of two Boys i in Ireland, wh 
affecded with were in like Manner affected, only by handling of a Wound in 
Madneſs, the Head of a Dog bit by another Mad-dog: 'Tho',. as I {ai 
handling 4 before, we are not ſure but theſe Lads might have little Cuts or 
. Wound in a Sores upon their Fingers, by which the Venom might ae 
Dog's Head and ſo get into the Maſs of Blood. 
bg 71 Time will not permit me to run Divifiows upon each of th 
"mad Dog. F Symptoms attending the Bite of a Mad-dog, nor to tell the dif 
erent Preſcriptions of eminent Men upon the Subject. There- 
fares] ſhall content my ſelf with ſetting down the moſt effettul 
Method yet known for the Cure. 5 
The Cure. It is much doubted by the moſt ingenious Men, whether or 
no there is any Cure for the Bite of a Mad-dog when the Ve- 
nom has once taken Root, but that the ſame may be hindred 
from communicating with the Maſs of Blood, if the Part al. 
fected be managed as it ought, no one ſhould make the leak 
Scruple. And in order to this End, let the Wound as ſoon 23 
poſſible be cauteriz'd with a hot Iron; and as Galen has re- 
. commended, let a Circle be drawn with ſuch Iron round the 


. Wound pretty deep, Gan waſh the. Sore wich the following 
Mixture. 


3 to Tale good Muſtard-Seed i: in Res two 8 ; White-Wine 


n Vinegar, one Pint: Mix and digeſi warm and cloſe ſtopp d for at 


mad Dog. Hour or tavo, then ftrain and keep for Uſe. 
| _ This Mixture or Infuſion ſhould be apply'd as warm as ti 
. poſſible to be borne: After which let the Wound be drels'd 


with ſome of the freſheſt Egyptiacum Ointment you can get; 

then cover it with Pledgets of Tow, and bind it up according to 

Art. This ſnould be done twice a Day for ſome Time, I mean 

the Dreiſing with the Ointment ; for once is enough to cauterize 

when ſuch Thing can be done with Safety, But if the Bite * 
among 


IMPROVE p. art 


among the Sinews or Tendons I am apprehenſive giving the 
Fire might contract them ſo as to lame the. Horſe, unleſs the 
Operation was perform'd in an eaſy Manner by a ſmall point- 
ed Iron, and only burning the Wound, without any Circle 
round afterwards,” as obſerved before. 0 
All that we have to do is to break, blunt, or ſheathe the 
pointed Spicula or little floating Daggers which are contain'd 
in the Venom infuſed into the Wound. And this may be done 
by Fire immediately apply'd, as alſo by Vipers Fat, which is 
allow d the moſt penetrating Kind of all others; for it is cer= 
tain the Viper-Catchers have a Way of ſmearing over their 
Hands with the Fat of the Viper, and then they fear no Co- 


| lours but boldly handle them as ſoon as their little Dogs make 


a Set at them in the Manner of Setting Dogs, which is the 
Way they take Vipers both here and in'/#aly; for this Fat ſo 
ſheathes and invelopes the pointed Spiculæ, that they are not 
able to work their Way thro” the Fibres of the Body, they are 


| ſo entangled by it. 


Next to Cauterizing is keeping open the Wound a long Wound tobe 

while, at leaſt forty- - Al by making a Kind of Iſſue of it — 2 

with a Pea, or the Root of Florence Orrice cut into that Shape, 299% 

and rubb'd over with the following Ointment. | 
Take the common green Ointment, preſcribed Page 193, tavo An Oint- 

Ountes; Cantharides or Spaniſh Flies in Powder, three Drachms. ment. 
During theſe Things, whether the Creature that is bitten be Immerſion 

Man or Beaſt, it is abſolutely neceſſary to immerſe them 9 

dalt- Water; but if that cannot conveniently be come at, any ſary, 

cold Spring may do, till you can arrive at the Sea- Water. The 

deeper the Creature is plunged over Head the more effetuil 

will it prove; for it is not altogether the Coldneſs, but the 

Weight of the Fluid which preſſes upon the Body in Immer- 

ſion, that does the Buſineſs. And it is therefore, that Salt 

Water in many Caſes is more beneficial than cold Bathing, by 

reaſon it is much heavier. But as to the Number of Times 

proper to dip in the Salt Water, I am of Opinion Ten Times 

are better than Nine, tho' the firſt be an even and the latter an 

odd Number. nes Es 

' A great deal of Stir has been made in the News ſeveral The Secret 

Times, with an Account of a pretended Secret for the Cure of u in Time 

the Bite of a Mad Dog, And I knew ſome Gentlemen who News Fa 

etteem d the Thing (before it came in the News) as a grand other than 

Orvieten or Counter-Poiſon ; whereas the Compoſition is in Bet De- 

Bater's Dijpenſetory, under the Title of Decoctum ad Morſim i fa, Ce. 

Canis Rabidi. However to ſave the Reader the Trouble of Rabidt. 

boking into that Book, I ſhall here write the Thing down, 

tiat thoſe who judge fit may try its Efficacy; and I muſt own 

tle ſame is well enough calculated for the intended 9 a 5 2 
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A Decoction 
for the Bite 
of a ma 


Dog. 


The Art of FAR RI ERA 


Tale Tops of Rue, fix Ounces; Filings of Tin, London rea- 
cle, and Garlick, of each four Ounces ; clear Ale, four Pound; or 
two Duarts: Boil to the Conſumption of one Half, and digeſt u- 
let it ftand warm a While, then ſtrain it. Doſe to a Man, fix 
Spoonfuls twice a Day for nine Days together, and apply the 
Magma (or Herbs after they. are ſqueezed out of the Liquor) ty 
the Wound. | F A ia | 


Lon fee. Dr. Bate; was, like the Reſt of the World, ink. 


tuated with an odd Number, or elſe he has order d it fo to be 
taken iu Compliance with the old Uſe and Cuſtom, which [ 


muſt own I ſhall not undertake to alter; tho' I hope I am at Li. 


Mr. Hill's 
Secret for 


the Bite of 


a mad Dog, 
not always 
ſucceſsful, 


berty to uſe my Senſes and judge reaſonably, let old Uſe and 
Cuſtom do as they pleaſe. == 

There is one Mr. Hill of Ormeskirk in Lancaſhire, who pre- 
tends to a rare Secret for the Cure of venomous Bites, particu- 
larly. thoſe of a nad Dog, mad Cat, &c. and I am told, his 
Medicine is in Form of a Powder; tho” I can't ſay it was ever 
pretended to cure any one when the Symptoms of Madnely 
had really ſeized them, notwithſtanding I had the Curioſity to 
make a ſtrict Enquiry of its Succeſs. But I was told that the 
late Earl of Derby had moſt of his Hounds bit by a mad Dy: 
And as Knowsley, the preſent Seat of that Ancient and Noble 
Family, is in the Neighbourhood of Ormeskirk, his Lordſhip 
thought fit to try Mr. Hill's Secret. An equal Number of 
them took the Powder; and as many more, equally affected a 


far as could be judged, took the Decoction of Rue, Garlic, 
Ke. as aforeſaid, by the Management and Direction of Mr. 


Serjeant the then Cook at Kzowsley, from whom I had the Ac- 
count. In fine, Five out of Nine of Mr. Hill's died, and thoſe 
under the Cook's Care all recover'd. But then it may be ob- 


jected, that Mr. Hill's Secret does not operate upon Men and 


Dogs in the ſame Manner; but ſuch Objection would, to any 
Man of Senſe, look very abſurd and ridiculous, ſeeing, a 
have often hinted, nothing is more ſure than that the Open- 
tion of Medicine is mechanical, and that therefore it will act 


by the ſame known Powers, let the Subject be human or brute 


Creature. Dr. Lyfter has treated very learnedly upon theſe 
c. : 


venomous Bites, 


Sir William Hope, Author of The Complete Horſeman or Per- 


 fett Farrier, has here and there ſet down ſomething in the cu- 


rative Way worth obſerving, but in general he is very inſipid 
and inſignificant as to this Particular: And in treating of ve- 
nomous Bites he has the following Obſervation, vix. 
There are certain venomous Creatures reſembling Mice, 
« which breed in rotten Straw, the Bitings of which are fatal 
« to Horſes and Dogs, and when a Cat eats them, ſhe dies in 
*« a kind of Conſumption. If they bite a Horſe in the Paſtern 
or Fetlock-joint, the Part ſwells, extending the Tumour t9 
. «6 


the 


_ 


%, 
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the Hough, Cods, and Fundament; and without timely 
« Aſſiſtance the Horſe dies in forty eight Hours. If they bite 
« the Belly of a Horſe, the Tumour either riſes towards the 
« Throat, or extends to the Sheath, and quickly kills him.” 
Thus far Sir William Hope, tho' T can't fay I ever knew any 


| thing happen to a Horſe, whereby one might ſappoſe him bit 


by one of theſe Mice; nor do find, that any of the ancient 
Authors mention it. Yet I have had Cats, that have died fre- 
quently in a Kind of lingering Way, which indeed might be 
called conſumptive; and tho' young, waſted, and refuſed 
Food to the End, - without my being able to gueſs at the Di- 
temper. But I always ſuppoſed they might have eaten ſome 
Mouſe or Rat that had taken Rats Bane, &c. And got fo 
much of that Poiſon as might make them linger and die, tha” 
not very haſtily. But I might be miſtaken, and the Cats may 
have eaten ſome of Sir William Hopes Mice. Therefore take 
his Receipt for the Cure of this Sort of Bite. 
« If the Bite be in the Leg, tye a Ribbon or Garter of the Sir William 
« Breadth of an Inch above the Swelling to ſtop its Progreſs ; Hebes Cure 
« and beat the ſwollen Part with a Branch of Gooſeberry 4 
« Buſh, till it be all over bloody: Then chafe it with a large Mice. 
« Quantity of Orwietan” (I do not know which Orwvietan he 
means, unleſs that in Bate's and Quincy's Diſpenſatories under 
the Title of Electuarium Orwietanum) or Venice Treacle, ex- 
% hibiting inwardly at the ſame time an Ounce of either the 
« Orvietan or Venice Treacle in Wine; the next Day anoint 
« again and exhibit half an Ounce of the ſame Remedy. Af- 
+ ter which untie the Garter, chafe the Leg with Spirit of 
« Wine, ſew a Cloth dipt in the ſame Spirit about the Swel- 
« ling, and after that rub the Part with the Du4e's Ointment 
„to aſſwage the Swelling.” ET 
I have look'd over the Ointment which he's pleas'd to ſtyle vipers Fat 
the Duke's Ointment, and find it compounded of Linſeed-Oil, excellent for 
Flowers of Sulphur, and Hog's Lard or Horſe's Greaſe, which the Cure of. 
latter Sort Sir William fancies muft be beſt; tho' in the main 82 | 
there is ſcarce any Difference in the Effects of the Fat of Ani- 


mals, I mean Quadrupedes ; but Vipers Fat is of all others . 


the moſt penetrating, and what no large Family ſhould be 
without, ſeeing it has moſt Right to claim ſomething extraor- 
dinary in curing not only the Viperine Poiſon inflifted by a 
Bite, but likewiſe all other venomous Bites ; for there is no 
manner of Diſpute to be made but the deadly Miſchiefs follow- 
ing ſuch Bites proceed from the ſmall and pointed Spicula con- 
tained in the Juices or Sa/iva in the Mouth. And of this any 
one may be convinced upon looking at the Venom of ſeveral 
noxious Animals with a Microſcope, when the ſame is floating 
upon a China Saucer or the like. | 


z | Dr. 
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- The Signs, 


The Cauſe, 


The Cure, 


tom of the Wound. 
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Dr. Mead enraged à Viper, and 'capſed it to bite u 

Dog in the Noſe ſo hard, that both the Teeth —— 
deep in; be howl'd bitterly, and the Part began to ſwell; but 
upon Application of the Auxungia or Fat of the Viper, which 
was ready at Hand, he was very well the next Day: But leſt 
it might be thought that the Dog's Licking his Noſe might 
Cure fim, he was bit a ſecond time in the Tongue, and upon 
forbearing the Remedy, he died in four or five Haurs after 
the Bite. The ſame Trial was made with like Succeſs upon 
other Dogs. But for a full and truly ſatisfactory Account of 
Poiſons, 1 muſt refer the Reader to the Doctor's Eſſay on that 
Subject. And J muſt eſteem thoſe very unhappy who have 
not ſeen that excellent Piece. h ee 


9" 


— 
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CHAP, XXXVIII. 
99357 f Fiftula's, old Wounds, &C. 912 


A Fiftula is any Kind of Pipe: But its common Uſe is to 
ſignify Ulcers that lie deep, and ouze out their Matter 
thro' long, narrow, winding Paſſages. In which Caſes the Bones 
are frequently affected with Rottenneſs or. Blackneſs, and the 
extreme Parts or Lips of the Wound, as. well 'as many times 
the Infide of it, are callous, horny, and hard. Theſe Wounds 
are commonly narrower at the Mouth than at the Bottom, and 
ſend forth thin Matter commonly called Jchor. - 

A Fiſtula is often occaſion'd from the ill Healing of 2 
Wound; ſometimes it comes from a Cruſh from the Saddle; 
and, as I have obſery'd,: theſe troubleſome - Ulcers are moſt 
commonly in the Withers: And if they paſs down between 
the Shoulder-Blades and Ribs, as is often the Caſe, they are 
very difficult of Cure, by reaſon there's no coming at the Bot- 


'The firſt thing to be done, is to ſearch or probe the Wound 


with a leaden Probe that will eaſily bend, or with a Piece of 


. {mall Wax Candle; and, if the Sinus or Cavity lye in any Part 


that can with Safety be opened, it ſhould be done the whole 
Length of it by the Help of a long, ſmall-pointed Penknife or 


| Biftory,. which ſhould be guided along with a ſmall Piece of 


Iron that's channell'd on one Side, and of a fit Length. Af. 
ter the Hollowneſs or Cavity is quite open, you muſt feel 
with your Finger up and down for callous, horny, and hard 
Subſtances ; for the Icharous Diſcharge from theſe old Wounds 


is of ſuch a corroſive Quality, that it cauſes the Sinus or Ca- 


vity to become horny and hard in order to defend the Veſſels, 
&c. from the farther Corrofion of it, and in this Particular it 
is like a Shield of Defence. But all this callous Subſtance _ 


be taken away either by the Knife, actual, or potential Cau- All the cal” 
tery ; tho' I take the firſt to be the quickeſt and beſt Methods eus Sub- 


ſtance to be 


if it can be done, yet in many Caſes we are obliged to burn conſumed 


away the Callofity with the. actual Cautery ; and even where before the 
this cannot be comphy d with, ſome corroſive Powder or the Fiſtula can 
lke is made uſe of. Therefore, firſt deſtroy the callous. or be cure. 
horny Subſtance to the very Bottom of the Wound; then apply 

the following Water and Ungueen. 

Tate à Pint of Lime- Mater made very ſtrung; and put to it of The Fiſtula 
corrofiue 8 ublimate, two Drachms ; ſtir theſe frequently together Water. 

for fotne" Days; then pour off what's clear, and add Spirit of 
Wie, jun Garand ff I wi 1 tt 98 

With this Water the Wound may, with a Bunch of Fea- 

thers, be waſhed for a Week at the Beginning, but its Uſe 

ſhould not be continued too long together; for tho tis a good 

Cleanſer of old Wounds, yet after all the Hardneſs is eaten 

away (as tis call'd) proper Ointments are ſufficient. There- 

fore you need only now and then waſh the Sore with it to hin- 

der fungous or proud Fleſh from generating; this Water being 

a great Enemy to any ſuch ſoft Subſtances, and, I dare ſay, 

would cure what the Cow-Leeches term the Foul in a Cow's To cure the 
Foot, by uſing it as they do Oil of Vitriol, which in my Foul in a 
Thoughts, is not near ſo ſafe. . - J #015 G's Foote 


I Qhope it will be remembered, that 1 directed the Openi 


of Wounds according to the Direction of the animal Fibr 

eſpecially where there is not a good deal of muſcular Fleſn: But 
where this is in Plenty, it cannot do much Harm if the Sinus 
or Cavity be opened a little croſs-wiſe for the ſmaller Kind of 
Fibres will unite well enough to perform the Action of, the 
Muſeles; but no ſuch thing can be done where the Cavity 
runs among the Tendons, or extreme Parts of the Muſcles, un- 
leſs the ſame lye only Skin-deep, and then indeed it may be 
laid open as the Operator finds it moſt needful. 1 
When all is done which I have directed, let the Wound be 


dreſs' d once or twice a Day, (according to the Quantity of 


Matter it diſcharges) with the following Unguent. I 

Tale common Tar, two Pounds; common Turpentine, balf a Ointment 
Pound; Honey, fix Ounces ; Yolks of Eggs, Number ten; mels for a Fiſtula. 
the Tar, Turpentine, and Honey together, and when they haue 

flood till they are only Milk warm, ſtir in an Ounce of the beſt 


French Yerdigreaſe in fine Powder, and mix it ſo long that it 


eannot fink down to the Bottom. e 5 be | 
If you would have it a little more ſtiff or of a thicker Con- 
ſence, you may add half a Pint of Wheat Flower ; but, in my 
Thoughts, tis better to be thin; and then with a few Feathers 
tied together the whole Wound may be anointed with the 
; | P 4 . Ointment 
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The Art of FAR RIIH 


cover with Tow and Pledgets. 


A Cafe ofa I remember to have had a good old: Horſe, which I muck 
Fiſtula in the valued for his paſt Services: He had a large and hard Tumour 


Withers 


eured. 


or Swelling upon his Withers, which is the joining of the 


Shoulder-Blades before the Saddle. It continued for ſome 


Months, without tending in the leaſt to ſuppurate, but re- 
main'd fix d and hard, and at laſt grew ſo big, and contracted 
the large back Sinew of his Neck ſo much, that he could 


| ſcarcely ſtoop to eat Graſs. I then apply'd to a Farrier, who 
had had a deal of Experience, to know what he thought of 


the Matter; tho' I did not deſign religiouſly to purſue his 
Method unleſs J judg'd it reaſonable. Upon handling the Tu- 
mour, he told me, in a very honeſt Way, that I had better 
knock the Horſe. o'th' Head and diſpatch him at once, rather 
than be at Expence and Trouble with -him to no Manner of 
Purpoſe ; ſo that he thought him abſolutely incurable, the Tu- 
mour was ſo large and of ſuch a hard and horny Nature: And 
farther he ſaid, he had. Reaſon to believe the ſame a Fiſtula, 


which penetrated deep between the Shoulder-Blades and Ribs, 


This Sentence I thought a very harſh one paſs'd on my old 
Servant, by one of the better Sort of Practiſers in his Way, 
However, I told him, if he would operate with his Knife, I 
would direct it; ſeeing he thought the Horſe fit for nothing 


„but trying Experiments upon. This he very readily conſent: 


ed to, for it was my old Friend the Farrier (whom J have of. 
ten mentioned) that wrought for me, and I for him, ſo that 
We Docters never took any Fees from one another, as the fa- 
cetious and lucky Prognoſticator Dr. Radcliffe merrily expreſs'd 
himſelf to an Operator of this Kind. - In. ſhort, we caſt the 
poor Creature, and after ſecuring his Feet, &c. I made the 
Farrier cut a Hat's Crown full of horny and hard Fleſh from 
about the Withers ; inſomuch that my Friend cried out to ſtop, 
or we ſhould cut the Fix-Faæ of the Neck (as he call'd it) 
which 1s the large and ſtrong Tendon that ſupports the Head. 
This I thought a good Obſervation of the Fellow, who had 


las every one ſhould).in his Mind the Parts concern'd in the 


Operation: But I bid him proceed, for that we were yet ſafe 
enough from what he apprehended. When he had cut as 
much of the callous Subftance away as I judged neceſſary, I 
erdered him to ſearch the Wound for a Cavity or hollow Part, 
which he uſually did by a kind of crooked Horn like the Ant- 


Jer or Branch of a Stag, when he diſcovered a Fiſtula which 
' feem'd to run along towards the Shoulder Blades, tho' I was 


in Hopes it was was not very deep for Reaſons too tedious to 
enumerate. This done, the next thing to be conſidered was 


the ſound Healing of the Wound, and at as eaſy an Expence 


as might be, left the Cure ſhould be worſe than the 3 
lor 
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for he was then a Horſe of ſmall Value, and if kept at Hay; 
ic. would ſoon have eat his Head off, as the common Saying 
is. I therefore ordered him to Graſs, (for it was in Spring 
Time,) and that in ſuch a Paſture where he ſhould have ſome- 
thing to bite at; otherwiſe the Healing of the Wound would 
be hindered. by his continual Stooping and Labouring for his 
Living. The Wound was dreſs'd twice a Day with the Oint- 
ment as above, only a little Soot was added to it to make it 
more detergent, and alſo more offenſive to the Flies, &c. Af- 
ter the Ointment, we covered the Shoulders with Tow, and 
a Piece of thin Sacking over all faſtened behind his Shoulders 
under his Cheſt and before his Breaſt; and in this Manner he 
was cured in a reaſonable Time, doing much good Service af- 


I kept my Friend the Farrier for ſome Time in Ignorance 

and Suſpence about the Ointment, but rather than I would 

loſe his Cuſtom, tho' he gave me. no Fees, I told him how to 

prepare it, which was as before directed. | 

I hope I need not enter into a Diſpute, whether unctuous or Abſterſive 
oily, or cleanſing and abſterſive Applications are moſt proper and cleanſ- 
for the Cure of Fiſtulous Ulcers,. old Wounds, c. ſeeing I ing Applica- 
have ſufficiently ſhewn in my Notes upon Captain Burdon 22 refer= 
Pocket Farrier, that the latter are much preferable, and the unctuous or 
former to be rejected, as ſuch Things breed proud Fleſh, Ec. oily. 
Neither is Syringing any kind of Liquors, or paſſing a Rope 

or Hair Rowel thro' the Sinus or Cavity, in order to drain off 

the Humours, of any Avail in theſe Caſes; and there are very T1, Uſe of 
few Inſtances wherein the Uſe of Tents are not prejudicial 3 Tents perni- 
for any or all of theſe much oftener create than cure a Fiſtula. cious ; Knife 
Therefore the moſt ready and effectual Method is the Knife and Fire bet- 
and Fire, both which agree better with the Nature of a Horſe's © 

Fleſh than Injections, Rowels, or Tents. | 

That giving the Fire is of the greateſt Service in many Caſes, Oiving the 
both in human and brute Creatures, no one need diſpute; be- Fire, of 
ing we often find that the Sciatica or Hip-Gout, and long ſet- great Service 
tled Pains and Lameneſs in the Joints, Qc. of the latter are of- to both hu- 


man and 


| A Wr -* brute Crea; 
Words, when the pain'd Parts are cauteriz'd as deep as their tures. 


Situation will allow, and according to the Urgency of Symp- 
toms, both which muſt guide the Hand of the Operator. 

I could recount many obſtinate Pains and Aches in the 
Joints, Ec. of human Bodies, which have been remov'd and 
often quite cured by the Uſe of the actual Cautery. And I 
once knew an empirical Fellow that travell'd the Country 
making it his Buſineſs to remove ſuch Complaints, which he 
moſtly did by applying Cauſtics to ſo great a Degree, that I 
found he put on Ter at a Time to cure a certain Landlady at 
Orley in York/bire of an obſtinate Sciatica and — 
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which he did effectually ; for when I fav! her "the had been 
three Vears well and free from her Pains, and faid ſhe hop'd to 
continue ſo, tho? ber Iſſues from the Cauſtics were all dried up. 

The Arabiant weite very ſenſible of the great Uſefulneſs of 
— Cautery in many Caſes, particularly: M{aharaviu, 
whe as the late ingenious. Dr. Friend tells us is the ſame with 
Miburafic, mentions - fifty Diſtempers where it may be. of Ser- 
vice. And Proſper | Alpinus remarks, that in his Time Uſtion 
ar was the Remedy moſt uſed, and was moſt 
ed on ſor inveterate Pains and Aches amongſt the Egyptian and 
Arabian Horſemen, who, living chiefly in Tents and Defary 
were no doubt very liable to vagous and wandering Paing, 
Sc. And Jam ſurpriz d the actual Cautery is not more 
in Uſe at this Day, ſeeing there are ſuch good Reaſons for it 
Bat, when Phyſicians and Surgeons are ſo timorous, either for 
the preſent Eaſe of their Patients, or in Diffidence to their own 
Judgments, we muſt expect ſeveral Cures will be perform'd by 
Empiricks and Quacks, who venture upon rougher, yet more 
__ efiechudl Means:- Witneſs Vard's Pill and Drop, which is 2 
 fingulat Inſtance of this Truth; for the fame: being Prepare 
vont, from Antimony ſeveral very notable Feats are perform'i 
dy them eſpecially in diflodging Gouts and _ Humour, 


= which obituG the Glands and ſmaller Paſiag . And tho' we 


well know why the Pill and Drop effect —— that Cure, 
yet, forſooth, becauſe Antimonial Preparations are accounted 
rough and harſh in their Operation, they muſt be excluded the 
1 — to oblige. the preſent delicate Age, who rather chooſe 
- what they ignorantly tile a Jafe Man, than one who preſcribes 
more effectual Medicines, and mags, 6 a more certain 
1 and much better Philoſophy. ju. 

» I ce no Harm in Firing or — young Colts, that 
are ſlender legg'd, upon the back Sinews, before they are 
lam'd, and abfolutely require ſuch Operation. For it was a 
Practice amongſt the Za/fern Boaumen, before the Uſe of Fire. 
Arms, to do the like upon the brawny Part of the Arms of 
moſt of their Youth, that they might become ſtronger, an 
| ſhoot their Arrows with more Force. | 
I need not farther enlarge upon the Manner of giving the 
Fire, ſeeing it is ſufficiently known and practiſed by Farriers: 
Therefore I muſt now proceed to Rowwelling, &C. 


— 9 — 


CHAP. XXXIX, 
Of — Horſes. 


ON CE thonght not to have made a particular rs up- 
on Rowelling, ſeeing I have in my Notes upon Burdon 
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gen my Reaſons when the ſame is uſeful, and when otherwiſe; 

but leſt that ſmall Piece may not be in the Hands of every Sub- 

ſcriber to this Work, I beg to be heard a Word or two upon 

OR ob d ñ ᷣ v]; 
3 tho* Rowelling be the moſt common Thing a- 

mongſt Farriers, yet I never met with one could give me any 
ſatisfactory Account of the Uſe or Abuſe of ſach Drains. But 

they all in general tell you that a Rowel is to draw off the bad or 

corrupt Humours from the Blood; ſo that Fat or Lean, Lame 

in the Hoof, or Lame in the Shoulder, Hide-bound or Hoof- 

bound, Rowelling is the Cure; according to their Way of Rea- 

ſonin Ty p 75 Fry TT 1 | 55 1 1 

7 Rovelling is an artificial Vent which is made between the Rowelling, 
Skin and Fleſh, in order to make Revulſion or Derivation from its Uſe. 
any Part that is weaken'd or relax'd by old obſtinate ObſtruQi- 

ons. And for this Purpoſe, it is uſeful in many of the fame In- 
tentions as the actual Cautery or Firing trea el of in the prece- 

ding Chapter. VVVoVf fr 3 
61 his good in all Aches and Pains, cold phlegmatic Swellings, Rowelling, 
and ſometimes Lameneſs and Infirmities of the Legs. It alſo when pro- 
gives Relief where there is a Fullneſs and Redundancy of Hu- Per. 


mours, and in Defluctions of Rheum upon the Eyes, &c. But 


ir is prejudieial to lean Hide- bound Horſes, which cannot bear 
any fuch Diſcharge. And, as I ſaid in my Notes upon Bur- 
don, the Horſe might as well, nay better, loſe as much Blood 
erery Day, as he does Matter by the Rowel: For it is certain- 
hy and with as much Propriety of Language called Cruor, as 
that in the Veins is called Sanguit, barring the Colour, which 


6 


| makes no My Fan Difference. And I am very much of Reſt and Pa- 


Opinion, that ſeveral Cures are wholly attributed to Rowelling, 3 — 


when Reſt and Patience are the principal Inſtruments or Agents form the 


that perform it. However, QA vult decipi, decipiatur. Cure, tho” 
an. | 9 = rat 2 7 | it is attriba- 


W — — n — — - — — ted to other 
CH A.P. . 


| Of the Lampas, Barbs, Wolves-Teeth, Splents, Spawvins, Ring- 


Bones, and Curbs. 


T* E Lampas is by the Farriers defined a filthy Lump or The Siensof 


Excreſence in the Roof of the Mouth, ſo that upon O- the Lampas. 
pening the Horſe's Mouth, you may perceive that the Roof ri- 
ſes more or leſs above the Teeth. | | 
This Diſorder (as tis call'd) is common to young Horſes, the The Cure. 

Roofs of their Mouths not being of ſo harſh and dry a Nature 
as thoſe of old Horſes. And, tho' 'tis ſaid, that the Fleſh will 
riſe ſo high above the Teeth that it will even ſcare him from 
his Oats, &c, yet Iam ſtill of Opinion that Nature is not often 

| | luxuriant 
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luxuriant above Meaſure in this Particular, as the common Far. 
Tiers, Blackſmiths, &c. would make us believe. Nor is there, 
in my Thoughts, ſo often need of cutting out the Lampas. 
The French cure it by rubbing the luxuriant Fleſh with a hot 
roaſted Onion lap d in a Clout ; but for my Part, I cannot ſee 
of what Benefit fach Application can be to deſtroy or waſte the 
Lampas in a Horſe's Mouth. Fl) TO art, a 

I have had many young Horſes, yet never any cut for the 
Lampas, tho' the Roofs of their Mouths were as fleſhy as other 
People's Horſes ; and I never.could ſee that it did any real Ser. 
vice to cut them out; ſo that it is plaguing and tormenting the 
poor Creature to no purpoſe, and ſatisfying the ignorant Far. 
rier, and more ignorant Maſter or Owner. Beſides this, it 
makes the Horſe bear a Mark or Teſtimony of old Age before 


| his Time; an old Horſe's Mouth being naturally harſh and thin 
of fleſh upon the Roof : Therefore 'tis well we have ſo mary 


The Cure, 


Marks, which ſhould all or moſt of them correſpond for our 


Satisfaction to ſignify to us a Horſe's Age; otherwiſe we might 


often be obliged to keep thoſe, ' which we had moſt Mind to 
part with, by Reaſon Chapmen who meaſure others Corn by their 
own Buſhel, would not believe us when we ſaid he had been cut 
for the Lampas, and ſo would deem him an aged Horſe. 


Barbs are ſmall Excreſcences under the Tongue which may | 


be ſeen by drawing it aſide a little, and are cared by Cutting 
them off as cloſe as may be; but as to Rubbing the Place with 
Salt afterwards, there is not much Reaſon or Occaſion for it, 
tho' tis commonly uſed for this and many other Ailments, 
wherein it cannot be ſaid to ſhare any Thing of the Cure; 


therefore I think a Spunge or Rag dipt in Brandy or Spirit of 


Wine is better, frequently to waſh the Sores withal, after cut- 


ting off the Barbs. 


A Horſe is ſaid to have Wolves-Teeth, when his Teeth gros 


either Outwards or Inwards ſo, that their Points prick and 
| wound either the Tongue or Gums when he eats. Horſes in 


their decline of Age are moſt ſubject to this Infirmity, by Rex 
ſon the Teeth grow long, or in other Words, they are not ſo 
much cover'd with Fleſh at the Roots, as a young Horſe's. 
And when the upper overpaſs the under Teeth in a great De- 
gree, tis then he may have what the Farriers call Wolwes-Teetb. 

If you would remedy this Evil you may either chip off the 
ſu * avg Parts of the Teeth with a Chizzel and Mallet, or, 
which is better tho' longer in performing, File them down firſt 
with a rough, then with a ſmooth File, till ſuch Time as you 
have waſted them ſufficiently. After which tis directed by 


Farriers to waſh the Mouth with Vinegar and Salt; tho' warm, 


or even cold Water is as effectual in removing the ſmall Pieces 


of Bone, and that is all which is required. | 
D | N Splents, 
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| Splents, Oflets, Spavins, and Ring-bones, moſily owe their Splents,Spa- | 


Formation to one and the ſame Cauſe, to wit, Bruiſes or hard ad eng 
Exerciſe, and ſome have it from their Sire or Dam, yet there is Bones their 
no general Rule without an Exception. However, tho' I told Cauſe. 
the World in my Notes upon Burdon, that Horſes troubled with 
Spavins, Ring-bones, &c. might get ſound Colts, yet I would 
not have ſuch Expreſſion conſtru'd in too large a Senſe ; for as 
thoſe Notes were writ in Haſte, and the Subject couched in as 
few Words as poſſible, it muſt not be expected that every par- 
ticular is touched upon. Therefore I muſt now declare, that AHorſe can= 
altho' ſuch Horſes may beget ſound Colts, yet I would not not be called 
put a Mare to either a blind Horſe, (eſpecially if he went _—_— tho 
blind withaut Accident, ) or to one which had a Spavin or Ring- — pro- 
bone. But as to Splents, Oflets, Wc. I do not call the Horſe vided he do 
unſound tho' troubled with them, for theſe moſtly wear off by not halt. 
Time. | | 1 
Every one knows that Splents are hard Excreſcences which Splents. 
grow upon the Shank- bones of Horſes, and they are more or 
leſs dangerous as they are big or little, but there are few young 
ones without ſome. | 
Oſlets are of the ſame Nature with Splents, ſituate near the Oſlets. 

Knee on the Infide, and are ſaid to grow out of a Gummy Sub- 
ſtance about the Knee. 

Oſlets are only diſtinguiſhable from the Knee itſelf by being 
a little lower. And theſe as well as Ring-bones, Bone-ſpavins, 
Ee. before they become of too hard a Nature, may be made to 88 
yield to Remedies. | 

The Cure of all theſe bony Excreſcences, is, in my The Cure. 

Thoughts, f, to beat them with a bleeding Stick for ſome 
Time; then prick or wound the Part with a fmall Bodkin 
made hot, and rub in ſome of the beſt Oil of Origany ; after 
which clap on the following Charge. . 


Take /Ethiops Mineral, one Ounce ; common Turpentine, fix Charge * a 


Drachmi; Burgundy Pitch, one Ounce; Spaniſh Flies in Powder, Ring- bone, 
two Drachms; Gum Euphorbium, two Drachms; Corrofiue l plent, on 
Sublimate in Powder, half a Drachm. Mix. Shave away the in. 
Hair, and apply this warm and thick either Spread upon 'Tow 


or Leather, and bind it on for ſome Time 'till it offers to come 


off eaſily, after which heal the Wound with the green Oint- 
ment (p. 193.) Some give the Fire in theſe Caſes with Suc- 
ceſs ; but I believe the Method I have ſet down has cured more 
than any other, and if it fail I think Firing will not work a 
Cure, nor would it do before, if the Excreſcence be of ſuch 
Hardneſs, as that it will not yield to the abqve Application, 

Cc 


It is worth obſerving that theſe Kinds of bony Excreſcences 


muſt either be nipt in the Bud, or they will ſoon become of ſuch. 
Firmneſs and Solidity, chat they will not yield to one Thing or 
| 1 other 
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. - Other, and that by Rubbing and beating, them with a. Stick of 

any Sort of Wood, tho ſome adviſe Haxle as the beſt, the harg 
Subſtance is brought ſoft as Jelly, and will therefore more ex 
fily be diſperſed or diſſolved by the Plaiſter, c. 


* 
$ * * 


Bone-Spavin 1 ſhall not aa 7 pon the Subject of theſe bony Excreſcen- 
and Cure. ces; for the ſame Method, which will cure a Ring-bone or 
« Offet, will doin Caſe of Bone-ſpavins, only in the Cure of the 
laſt it may be proper to keep the Back- ſinew well oiled now 
and then with Oil of Swallows for fear the ſame contract too 
much, which it will often do when the Fire has been given 
deep: But if the Method I have ſet down be practiſed, there 
9 is not near ſo much Danger of Con traction. 
Blood - Spa- The Blood-Spawvin is a Dilatation or Swelling of a Vein on 
vin. the Infide of the Horſe's Hough, and in Human Bodies we call 
: this Diforder a Varicoſe- ſwelling, where the Blood in the Vein 
turns into a Kind of Eddy, and forms ſuch Tumours. _ 
The Cure. The Cure of a Blood-Spavin is the ſame as that for an Aneu- 
One Thing Tiſm or Dilatation of an Artery, only one Thing material muſt 
very mate- be minded, in which the tying up a Vein, and tying up an Ar- 
rial to be ob - tery, differ in an eminent Degree; for the Arterial-Blood cir; 
2 '* . culates from larger into ſmaller Veſſels, but the Venal Blood 
nga 2246 Bp | a . : 
Ligature up- from ſmaller to larger; ſo that if you tie a Vein above the 
on anyBlood Hough, without tying it alſo below, the Tumour muſt neceſ- 
Veſſel. farily inereaſe as the Blood meets with Reſiſtance at the Liga- 
ture; for the Veins carry back to the Heart the ſuperabundant 
Blood from the Arteries. Therefore a Vein muſt be tied below, 
and an Artery above the Hough, to cure a Swelling or Dilata- 
tion, of which I am now treating; and really no one Thing 
is more common amongſt the ignorant blundering Farriers, than 
to tie up a Vein on the wrong Side the Varicoſe-Tumour; for 
theſe fellows have no Notion of the Difference between a Vein 
and an Artery. Therefore they imagine that all the Blood-Veſ- 
ſels are alike, and convey that Fluid from the Heart to the ex- 
treme Parts of the Body without carrying any of it back again. 
From what has been ſaid it may be obſerved, that the Cure 
of a Blood-Spavin conſiſts in diſſecting the Skin and muſcular 
| Fleſh off the Vein, but ſo as not to cut any, or howeyer very 
few, of the Carnous Fibres tranſverſly, Then paſs a Piece of 
ſtrong Silk doubled and well waxed with Bees-wax both below, 
and above the Tumour, which is performed with a croaked 


Needle not very ſharp, with an Eye in the Point ſufficiently 


large, that the Thread may leave it eaſily. And when the 
Blood-Veſſel is well tied both above and below the Swelling, 
cut it in two in the Middle, and heal the Wound with the 

Giving the common green Ointment, (p. 193.) | | 


Fire inthe Some Farriers give the Fire after tying up the Vein, but [ 


8 Curbs. 


Cure of a ,1.-. 2 
. think ſuch Practice unneceſſary. 
vin unneceſ- 5 
lary. 
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little below the Elbow of the Hough, but ſomewhat higher than 


| the Spavin, on the: Infide, and is generated from the ſame Kind 


of Glutinous Matten that nouriſhes the Ligaments and Texdens, or 
what the common People call the Sinews. It is indeed a kind 


of bony Excreſcence, of the Spavin, Splent, or Ring-bone Kind, 


and may (while in Infancy) be diſſolved in like Manner as thoſe 
Tumours of the Bones, which I have given an Account af in 


this Chapter, but if the Excreſeence be old and harden d, I -r 
much queſtion whether there be any Helps or Means todif@olve . 


theſe Protuberances of the Bones, which generally proceed fun 
uſing Horſes too young, or violently ſtraining them before the 


| Sinews of the Legs are by Age and eaſy Exerciſe ſuffitiently 


harden'd to endure Fatigue, and therefore provident Nature, 
which is always ſtriving to make up our Deficiences, ſupplies 


Matter to the Part that is moſt in want, for as the ſtrong See 


of the Hind-Leg, called Magna Corda, happens to be over ex- 


erciſed, it is therefore that Glutinous Matter is furniſhed:to the 


Part where it paſſes over the Hough, and if it chance to be ſup- 
ply'd in too great Abundance, tis then Curbs, &c. are produ- 


ced, which often increaſe to ſuch a Degree, that the bending 
of the Hough is in ſome Meaſure impeded. (=: 519A. T0 
CHAP. XLI. 


| Of the Pull-Evil, Bruiſes in the Withers, Warbles in the ' 
| * Back, &c, | | viien 


Poll of the Horſe juſt behind the Ears. 


PPE Poll-Evil is a Swelling of the Nape of the Neck, or The Poll- 
> 24435 Evil. 


This often proceeds from Cruſhes and Bruiſes either with the The Cauſe. 


Halter or ſome other hard Body; and ſometimes from ill Hu- 
mours : But as I have obſerved moſtly from the Halter's cruſta 

this Part of the Neck, when Horſes are unruly in —— 
ſhoeing, &c. Therefore 'tis good to lap Colt-Halters with 
Lifts to make them ſoft and eaſy. WOES 
the part Open, where-it can be done with Safety, and apply 
the Fiſtula-Ointment, c. very warm: But if the Pole-Evil be 


The Cure is much the ſame as with a Fiſtula, (viz. ) to lay T 


he Cure. | 


not taken in Time, it degenerates into a hollow crooked Ulcer, - 
full of ſharp Humours, tho' this moſtly falls out for want f 
Care in the Beginning; and when the Bones of the Neck are 


become foul and decay'd, I much queſtion if there is any Cure. 
However if the Matter diſcharged do not partake of an ill Smell, 
Sc. Oil of Turpentine poured hot into the Sinus or hollow 


Oil of Tur- 


Wound once a Day, and rubbing the Swelling with the follow: for _ = 


ing Ointment, is moſt likely. to ſucceed. euil. 


Take 
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The Oint. Tale Oil of Bays, half a Pound; Oil of Turpentine, teuo Our. 


| 11 ces; Duick-fitver, three Ounces. Mir. 


The Quickſilver ſhould be well kill'd (as *tis call'd) in the 
Oil of Turpentine when mixed with the Oil-of: Bays, till none 
of its Particles can be diſcovered with the naked Eye. Rub the 
Swelling twice a Day, and cover the Neck with Flannel, or , 
good warm Cap-hood. an ee 
Tents im- Tents of any Kind are ſeldom or never proper in the Cure of 
proper in the Poll-evil, for they cauſe the Ulcer to become fiſtulous. 
moſt Caſes, Therefore Inciſion or Cutting open, where it can be done, i; 
bedſt, and where ſuch Operation is impracticable by Reaſon of 
the conſiderable Branches of Nerves, 'Tendons, or Blood-Vef. 
ſels, then a Tube or hollow Pipe made of Lead turn'd down at 
the outermoſt Edge, and Holes bored thro it, to tie two Strings, 
ſo that they may be faſtned round the Neck in Order to keep i 
in for the Matter to run thro', till the Wound gradually heal 
by the Applications preſcribed. But one Thing is to be obſer. 
ved, to wit, that all Tumours, Abſceſſes, Hollow or Sinuows 
Ulcers ſhould be open'd, either by the Knife, or by Cauftic, in 
the moſt depending Part that can ſafely be come at; that ſo the 
Ichorous © As run off before it require ſo great a D 
of Acidity, &c. as to corrode the Bones and other Parts, and 
ſo cauſe a troubleſome running Ulcer or Fiſtula. 
Withers ofa The Withers of a Horſe, is the joining of the Shoulder Bones 
Horſe,where before the Saddle, and thoſe Horſes, which are thin ſhoulder'd, 


| Gtuate, as tis call'd, are moſt ſubje& to be wrung in the Withers by 


ſuch Saddles as are wide in the Tree, or want Stuffing ; and 

really it is ſcarce poſſible one and the ſame Saddle ſhould rightly 

fit ſeveral Horſes, whoſe Backs differ as much as Human Faces. 
Therefore I adviſe every Perſon to be ſo far prudent, for the 

poor dumb Creature's Eaſe, and his own Safety, as to have hs 

Saddle rightly fitted to the very Horſe's Back which he is to 

ride the Journey upon. And if the Saddle want Stuffing, then 

to mind particularly, after one or two Days riding, whether the 

fame do not bear upon the Horſe's Withers; for the new Stuf- 

ſing will ſettle much, and it is a great Piece of Ignorance and 

| Folly for any one to feel at the Saddle or Horſe's Back while be 

is in the Stable, whether it hurts or wrings his Withers, for by 

The Au. ſuch Tryal he may be deceived. Therefore let him mount, or 
thor's Opi- ſet a heavier Man upon the Horſe, and let.him try if he can get 
Saddles. Ec. the breadth of two Fingers between the Withers and Saddle, 
proper for Which Space is ſufficient ; for if it fit too high 'tis a great Fault, 
a Journey, becauſe it wrings him the Points, and will make him travel with 
Pain and Uneaſineſs, beſides bruiſing the Fleſh, and cauſing 

him to carry the Rider's Weight in a wrong and very improper 

Part: For if the Saddle be too narrow in the Tree, or the Pan- 

nel have too much Stuffing-in at the Points, in ſuch Caſe the 

Horſe cannot be faid to carry the Weight upon his Back, but 


rather 
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euber upott Ris Shoulder Blades: And altho' many jejune ak 


frolickſoine Riders mdint'a Horſe fer 4 long Journey without 


_ feſt Having the Saddle well fitted to che Buck ; yet it is a Piece 
beneficial a Piree of Oeconomy ; and whoever lights theſe 


Indiſtretion and bad conduct, to neglect fo good and 


Precepts,. J Rope it will be voted Nen. Cin. that ſuch Rider be 
or at leaſt to Walle half of the Journey en Foot. And ſo far 1 
muff ſpeale im my on Commendatien, as to the Particular of 


faving the Horſe I ride from being wrung or hurt in the Wi- 
mers, that the” F take good Care of my Saddles, yet I cannot 


ride five Miles an End without feeling now and then with m 
Fingers under the Saddle next the Hofſe's Withers whether it 
t dbwny' (as tis calFd.]  Furtfiermore it is moſt eaſy for a 
orſe to travel and cry his Weight upon 4 good large ſeated 
zaddle, and the more ſo; if the Perſof Who rides him be fat and 
bulley ; for them ke may be truly ſaid to carry his Weight in ſo 
great a Compaſs, as that it will not gall or fret his Hide, Qc. 
Therefore how prepoſterbus and unnatural muſt it be for a hea- 
yy man to ride upon Aa Cockney-Saddle, which may fitly be 


compared to filly Mare carrying two Buckets of Water upon 


kis Shoulders with à round Pole, inftea@ of a flattiſſi one hol- 
bwed and mechanically fitted to receive his Shoulders. If the 
Horſe be young and his Back not uſed to the Burthen, it will be 
the more neceffary to ride him with à large Saddle, that his 
Back may not warble, or however as little as poſſible; for if the 
Weather be Hot, and Journey long, it will be exceeding diffi- 
cult to keep the Back of a young Horſe from galling: Howe- 
yer, the beſt Method is a large Saddle often ſcrap'd with a 
Knife, beaten and clean'd. upon the Pannel from Sweat and 
Dirt, and the Horſe's Back bath'd every Night with a little cold 
Water wherein ſome Alum has been diſſolved. And it may not 
be amiſs every Day at Noon to take off the Saddle, and cool 
his Back dy only throwing a ſingle woollen Cloth upon it. Nor 
is there much Fear of catching Cold from theſe Practices, if the 
Rider only conſider the Seaſon, and cover the Horſe's Back 
more or leſs accordingly, while the Saddle is off: For if we 
conſider the Thing rightly, we muſt know that it is the Motion 
and heat of the Saddle which cauſes a Kind of Bliſtering upon 
the Horſe's Back. And tho” it may be imagined, by ſome 
ſhort-ſighted Folks, that a large Saddle is too hot, and will 
ſooner gall a Horſe than a ſmall one, which (to them) ſeems 
much cooler; yet tis plainly the contrary, and every Days ex- 
perience ſhews, that large Saddles are not only eaſier, and in 
Reality cooler to Horſes Backs, as well as much more eaſy and 
ſafe to all Men who are not accuſtom'd to top a five- bar d Gate, 
than the ſmall Sort can poſſibly be. And if, inſtead of the Fol- 
* 1 of a certain neighbouring Nation, we _— 
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ited them in their W. ay of ſaddling Horſes only, we ſhould not 

be ſo deſervedly loch dat as I'm afraid we'are. I could far. 

Scorch Car- ther inlarge upon this Point, and ſhew.the Scotch Carriers Cun- 
riers load ning, ot rather Dexterity in ſaddling their Horſes, and making 
their Horſe n carry much heavier Packs without, than our Carriers can 


without 


' PackSaddle, With Saddles : But I hope what I have faid is enough to con- 


vince any reaſonable. Man, that a large Saddle is ecafier and 
ore convenient than a ſmall one hoth ſor Man and Horſe. 
Permit me now to proceed to the RE 4 ſore Back from 2 

Cruſh with the Saddle. NE 
If the Saddle be altered in due Time, I . before the Blood 
Veſſels, Sc. are all cruſhed, the beſt Application muſt be cam. 
phorated Spirit of Wine; but leſt the Apothecaries you get it 
— ſhould have a Spice of the K —e palin, Cam- 
phire happens to be dear, you ſhould buy the Spi gur of Wine 
and it ſeparate, and then you are ſafe. Therefore I ſhall ſet 
down the due Proportion of Pit and ne it for thi 

2 Purpoſe. i toc 
—_— 55 7 he Spirit of Wine. rectified, four: Ounces grun fi 
phorates, Drachms. Mir. 

Cruſh on the. By the continued Uſe, of this three times a a Day for a few 
Withers Days, and removing the Cauſe of the Complaint, ix. the Preſ- 


ee, ſure of the Saddle Bow upon the Withers, I dare ay the Swel. 


ling will diſperſe; but if it turn to Matter or grows ſoft and fuz- 
zy, then it muſt be opened for "= of a Figula, and cured 
with the green Ointment, Cc. p. 19 5 
Every one has his Noftrum or —.— for the Cure of a cruſh'd 
Back ; ſuch as a cold Sod of Earth, Bole Armaniac, White Win 
Vinegar, and Whites of Eggs commonly called by Grooms the 
col Charge, or Salt and. Black Soap, &c. which any one may 
try at Pleaſure; for, as I have ſome time ago ſaid, whatſoever 
is either potentially cold, or ſd in its own Nature, muſt be ac- 
counted a Repellent, and proper, in ſome Caſes, to apply to 
Tumours from Heat and Inflammation; nay; even if you come 
to a Difoclout by turns ſqueez' d out of cold Spring Water and 
apply d to the Part, it is as pgtent' a Repellent, in my Opinion, 
- as moſt, others which bear a mpre. pompous Title. Vet, by the 
ill uſe of Repellents, many ang bad Conſequences are brought 
about: But for further Satis faction I muſt beg the Reader will 
take the Trouble of turning back a few Pages, and conſider 
what I have writ down under the general 'Term. - 
Warbles are ſmall hard Tumours or Swellings under the Sad- 


RY dling Part of a Horſe's Back. occaſion'd from the Heat of the 
Cure. Saddle in Travelling, and are cured by Bathing them often with 


the following ſpirituous Mixture. 
Take Spirit of Wine, two Ounces ; Oil of Turpentine, — an 
Ounce ; 1indure of Myrrh-Aloes, tus Drachms. Mix. 
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AsSit-Faſt proceeds moſtly from a: Marble after tis burnt, A Sit- Faſt, 


and is a Piece of the Horſe's Hide turn'd horny or hard by the what. 


The Cure is perform'd by taking hold of the Edge of the Th. Cure. 
hard Skin with a Pair of ſtrong Plyers, ſuch as are uſed by 


Watchmakers, c. and cutting out the horny Part entirely, 


and dreſſing it as a common Wound with the Ointment; p. 193. 
and taking Care to keep the Saddle from rubbing upon it. i”. 
Therefore, if you are upon a Journey, the Saddle ſhould be 

chamber d very nicely, and not carry upon a hard Ridge all 

round the Sore, but to fall off gradually, or the Horſe's Back 

will be worſe hurt than before. ,., mee. EN 

+ It may not, be amiſs to tell the Reader how he may preſerve ac en ge 

his own Poſteriors, as well as the Horſe's Back, from galling, Jellet fon 
fretting, or excoriating, and herein I ſhould be a pretty com- Galling by. 
petent Judge, not only by reaſon the Subject is of the human Riding. 
Species, but becauſe. I my ſelf, tho' I, often ride, am very apt 


| to gall and have the Skin fretted off my Poſteriors, unleſs I 


take great Care. And even in this we ſee the great Difference 

or peculiar Diſpoſition of one Perſon from another, for ſome 

will bear to ride further upon a bare Saddle -Tree without any 

Cover of Leather, than I can upon a very eaſy Saddle. 

I have obſerved lately in the News Papers an. Advertiſement 

about a Powder for the entire Curing-of what I am now about: 

But the very Title and Account of it bewrays the Thing ſpu- 

rious and inſigniſi cant. WOES 

The firſt Thing is, as I have juſt now ſaid, to ride upon a Large Sad- 
large Saddle, that your Weight may be carried (let me ſpeak Ae 


eaſy, after 


 philoſophically) upon more Points than tis poſſible, in a little , Pert is 


Saddle, to touch upon ; and by. this you will find that every uſed to 
additional Point, provided you be not quite out of all Reaſon, them. 
will ſtill eaſe. the Places in the Middle where you preſs hardeſt 
upon the Saddle. [4.9 | | | 
Next to this is often eaſing yourſelf by alighting from the 
Horſe, and either walking ſlowly, or reſting yourſelf upon 
ſome eaſy Seat, and now and then cooling your Buttocks in 
cold Water to harden the Skin: For it is much eaſier to pre- 
vent, by good Management, the Buttocks from galling, than 
to make the Skin come on again, upon a Journey: And herein 
People are as negligent and careleſs for their Eaſe, as they are 
in other Particulars relating to Health; for while their Buttocks 
are eafy and well, they think nothing of a gall'd A--ſe, than 
which ſcarce any thing is more painful, by reaſon we have ſo 
often Occaſion to make Uſe ont. Therefore they mount any 
Sort of Saddle, and cauſe an Inflammation before they are 
aware of it; neither will they apply any Helps, or uſe any. 
preventive Methods, before tis too late. For when by the 
Fridging, &c. in Riding, the Serum or watry Part of the Blood 
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| Buttocks as plain and even as poſſible, 0 to keep 
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bw e it is then too late to prevent 


re Baakſide. Fhereforo, either apply pretty large Plaiſters 
ſpread thin upon Leather with Diachylon, or what's ſometime, 
called Diapulma, to the Buttocks, before you really want them, 
or be content to jog on with a wry. Face and fore A--ſe. 

| | There is a great deal to be ſaid why ſuch cooling Plaiſter 
ſhould preſerve the Skin from Fretting, or Excoriating, tho' 


ſhall only name a-few of its Vertues. And ff, it thickens 


your own Skin, or, as it were, adds a new and ſtronger Scarf. 
Skin to defend the Ends of the Blood-Veſſels, &c. from being 
heated and-inflamed, and hinders the Skin from rubbing into 
Wrigkles, which is one Reaſon why we gall ſo ſoon. 
Secondly, It performs this by a Compoſition that is very cool. 


ing and pleaſant, and an Enemy to Heat and Inflammation in 


the Fleſh, and which is in its own Nature drying and healing. 
Laſtiy, I adviſe theſe Plaiſters be la N 1. to the 
c tem as much 
- I ſometimes put them on after I am mounted, and got a litt 
Way into the- Lanes, for fear of their running itito Creaſes ot 
Wrinkles while I am getting on Horſeback; but fat and un- 
weildy People cannot raiſe themſelves upon the Saddle fo as to 
do this. Therefore they muſt put them on juſt before they 


mount, and keep them even, as I have directed. Furthermore 


it is neceſlary to have a Number of theſe Plaiſters ready ſpread 


and roll'd up in Boxes for the Purpoſe, that ſb you may take a 


freſh: one as Occaſion requires; but while the old one will ſtick 
and-keep from Creaſes, it will do well enough. - 122 
They: may be thrown by at Night and the Buttocks cool d 
with Blue · Milk and Water, and laid on in the Morning after 
ſtretching them a little. 5 
Let them be ſpread thin and with a ſmall Margin, and by 
chat _ your Linen and Breeches will keep clear of Daub- 
ing — 9 9A 


If the Traveller be ſo very negligent as not to follow theſe 


wholſome Directions till the Skin is off his Buttocks, tis Pity 
but it ſnould continue ſo. However, I muſt tell him charitably, 
that nothing will in ſuch Caſe keep him more eaſy to his Jour- 


ney's End; than thoſe very Plaiſters, which ſhould be apply d 


before the Thing is To far gone. As to this or that Sort of 


Lining of Breeches, Hare or Rabbet-Skins, and the like, they 


are only good as they cauſe the Buttocks to reſt more eaſy upon 


A little Sad. a, hard Saddle; which Sort of Furniture Iby no means recom- 


dle compared 


to a Pelance End; unleſs it were to be uſed as a penitential Scourge to the 


Belt, 


Poſteniors, in like manner as there are a Sort of Penance-Belts 
to correct the Sins and Vices of the anterior Parts of the Body. 
If I have been tedious upon this Particular, I muſt beg 


the Reader's Pardon; having promis'd a worthy 2 
| > P | . 
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CHAP. xIn. 


Of © Sbanlder-Wrench, Shoulder-Shy, Sinew-Sprain, te. 
EFORE the Reader enter into this Chap his-Notions 


and Judgment ſhould be full fraught with the P 
of an Animal Thread or Fibre, for of ſuch are the Maſoles, 
Tendons, Qc. concern'd in the Grievance, compoſed. And 


theſe Properties have been explain'd before. 78 
Horſes above all other Creatures are ſubject to theſe Kinds of 


Ailnients, and yet ſcarce any thing is more difficult in the Art 
of Farriery than to tell, in ſome Caſes, whether the Complanit 


be in the Shoulder, Back-Sinew, or Foot: And tho' every 
Farrier will at the firſt flight View of a lame Horſe pretend to 


tell you the Affair is in this or that particular Place; yet I would 
no more believe or truſt them than a y unfledged Phyſi- 
cian (who has juſt received his Diſpatches from his College) in 
the Cure of any obſtinate and ſtubborn Diſtemper, notwith- 
ſtanding the Phyſician and Farrier are alike poſitive in their 
Way; therefore if your Horſe be lame before or in his Fore- 


Parts, confider rightly his Way of Going, But firſt I muſt in- 


form the Reader, that a Horſe's Shoulder-Blades are not fixed 
to his Body by any Kind of Articulation or Joint, but -by Ap- 
poſition or being laid on along the Side of the Ribs, and these 
faſtened by the Muſcles, c. which lye below and above them; 
ſo that when a Horſe receives a Hort in the Shoulder, it is the 
Muſcles, Tendons, £c. which are relaxed or firetched at that 
JunQture-of Time, beyond their natural Tone of Elafticity or 


22H 


If the Lameneſs be in the Foot (except it be a hot ſurbated The Signs of 
Foot) the Horſe will halt more the further he travels ; that is, if png in 
the Complaint be the Gravel, or a Cruſh with the Shoe, or Fort. 


Nail that bears too hard upon a Vein, c. he will not mend 
by Travelling, but generally goes worſe and worſe; and if the 
Roads be hard or rough, he will complain ſo much the more: 
tho in a Shoulder-Strain he will not make much Difference as 
to hard or ſoft Roads, and if the Wrench be violent, he will be 
apt to caſt his Foot outwards, forming a Circle as he goes. 


If the Ailment is in the Shoulder, he will ſet his Foot down The 


hardily to favour it, tho' he be turn'd ſhort on the lame Side, 
which Motion trys him the moſt of any: But if you cannot yet 


diſcover where the Lameneſs lies, you mult have the Shoe off, 
and his Foot ſearch'd, and ſqueez'd a little here and there with. 


a Pair of Pinchers, and if his Sole be good he will not eaſily 


Q 3 complain, 


Sipns 
of a Strain 
in the Shoul- 
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complain, unleſs there be Gravel or a Nail hurt him, or the 
| Shoe fit down too hard upon his Quarters. - 

Back-Sinew If it be neither in the Shoulder nor Foot, it may he 3 in the 
Strain. Back- Sinew, which may be known by the Roundneſs of the 
| Leg, or Inflammation ahd Heat thereabouts ; or if not here, 
* yet it may be in the Coffin-Joint, tho' no Swelling or outward 
Appearance of it can he diſcovered. © I ſhall now proceed to 

| the curative Intentions. 
No Strain In the firſt Place let it be remembred, that no Strain or Re- 
effectually 12zation of the Tendons is ſufficiently cured. in leſs Time than 
three three Months; but that if the Horſe be continued in Uſe during 
Months the Grievance, it may make him incurably lame. Therefore 
Time. it is, that Reſt, without the Farrier's Applications, avails more 
- than ſuch Applications without Reſt. ' And from hence it may 
be ſeen, how improper it is for a Horſe to wear a Patten- Shoe, 
to force him to bear his Weight upon the weak Shoulder. And 
tho' I am told the Horſe is well after ſuch Management, yet! 


off, and giving him Reſt and Eaſe. 
The Cure. If your Horſe be ſtrain d in the Shoulder, let him be bled in 
| the Thigh-Vein, and rubb'd with the following Mixture. 
Mixture for Take Oil of Turpentine, one Oe 3 N - Wine cam- 
mom ain in pborated, two Ounces, Mix. 
- Shoul- This ſhould be rubb'd well in at twice, half wal it : on after 
. n and the Ręſt twelve Hours afterwards, walking the 
_ Horſe a little till the Heat be be gone off. 
If you put in more Spirit of Wine than I have ordered 3 in this 
Mixture it will not be ſufficiently warm fo as to penetrate deep 
enough to do good, and if more : Oil be made uſe of, it will be 
too hot, and cauſe the Hair to come off, and the Horſe's Hide 
to crack and break as far as the Mixture reaches: Therefore if 
the Medium be kept ſo as I have ordered, I believe it will be 
as effectual as any Thing which can be apply'd, and yet not ſo 
| hot as to bring the Hair off altho' it be heated in with a hot 
Fire-ſhovel. 

Captain Nurdon in his Pocket-Fa arrier orders Oil of Spike 
and Oil of Swallows mix'd, to rub a ſtrain'd Shoulder; but 
theſe two Oils are of quite differgnt Properties as much as Water 
and Spirit of Wine; ſo that by this injudicious Compoſition, 
'tis eaſy to gueſs at the Captain's Tether of Learning with Rela- 

- tion to Medicine. 
Rovelling Rawelling is generally the next Thing preſcribed after Oil- 
ſorgetimes 1 and Bleeding, tho' I cannot fee any great Reaſon for it, un- 


8 the Strain be exceeding violent, and a Flux of Humour 


the Shoul · brought upon the Part by the Tenſion and Heat, then indeed 
ger. J cannot ſay any Thing againſt Rowelling under the Belly 
and in the Breaſt, which may help to cool and caſe the _ 

* 


am very ſenſible he would be ſooner cured by palling his Shoes 
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And in 1. or round Pieces of Leather with 
Holes ra Middle, lapp'd round with Tow, are the moſt fit 
and proper in theſe Caſes. But in order to make the Rowel 
diſcharge moſt copiouſly, let the Piece of Leather with Tow be 
dipt in the following Ointment made warm. | 


— - 


Take the common green Ointment, (p. 193.) tvs Ounces; Ointment 

Cantharides,. 6 Flies in Powder, three Drachms. Mix: for Rowel- 
Every other Day with a ſmall Bunch of Feathers work up lins. 

ſome of this Ointment into the. Wounds, and- it will cauſe a 

copious Running. V 

If the Strain be in the Back- ſinew and the fame not violent, I 


think the Application of the following cold Charge may be ſuf- 
ficient with Reſt and Patience: But without theſe I believe the 
Symptoms will be aggravated. | NS 
Take of Bole Armoniac in Powder, half a Pound; White. Cold Charge 
avine-vinegar, and whites of Eggs, as much as will make it the 8 6 * 
Confiftence of a Poultice. Mix. | | Sinew. 
Apply it pretty thick upon a Piece of Leather or double 5 
Cloth, and as it grows dry put on more till ſuch Time as the 
Tendon or Sinew has recover'd its natural Tone. 
There are a great many different Methods, as Captain Bur- 
don's Turnep Poultice, &c. Bleeding in the Sprun- Vein, Poul- 
. tis's of Cow's-dung, and the like: But the cold charge exceeds 
them all; tho! if the Sinew be much relaxed, or if the Horſe 
be, what the Jockies call, let down in the Sinew, I think no- 
thing comes up to firing: Yet ſuch Horſe can never be made fo 
ſtrong in that Part, but a hard Courſe, or Running a Race A Winter's 
upon hard Ground will let him down again, tho he may per- Running ne- 
form indifferent well upon a Road, provided he has had a Win- _— =_ 
ter's Running after giving the Fire. „ Fon it's 
If the Lameneſs be in the Coftin-Joint, oiling with the Mix- Strain in the 
ture for a Strain in the Shoulder, and ſufficient Reſt may per- Back Sinew, 
form a Cure, but I have known theſe Strains very tedious in 
going off. | Me ans f 
For a Strain in the Couplings, I adviſe the following Strain in the 
ſtrengthening Charge. x | Back com 
Take Pitch and Roſin, of each four Ounces ; commmon Tur- 18 un y ON | 
 fentine, three Ounces, Mix. Pour it on warm, and cover the — | 
Fillets all over with Tow or Hurds. ; 
I have juſt mention d the Signs of Lameneſs in the Foot, and 
how it may be diſtinguiſned from a Shoulder- Slip, c. But 
I ſhall treat of the ſeveral Diſorders attending that Part of the 
2 with the Methods of Cure ſeparately in ſome ſubſequent 
Thapte. | 1 
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Of the Greaſe and Scratches, Mules, and Lb Heels 


Believe I need not trouble the Reader with a tedious De- 
{cription of theſe Diſtempers, by. Reaſon they are luffic 
_— known and apparent to every Body. 

The Cauſe of theſe and ſuch like Diſorders i 1s from over 
Exerciſe, when a Horſe is either over fat or lean, or in other 
Words, when he is exerciſed — Keeping, and has not 
due Care taken of him ju » Feeding, G. or when be 

too near, and knocks one 68 againſt another ſo as to 

ruiſe the Fleſh, and cauſe Heat, Inflammation, c. in which 
laſt Caſe great Care muſt be had in Shoeing, that he may be 
made to go as wide as poſlible, otherwiſe theſe Kinds of Horſes 


E be difficult to manage ſo as to keep them from the Greale 
Co 
lf 


Dk ES 
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If the Gale be an Attendant of fame other Diſeaſe, ſuch 
Diſcaſe muſt be cured before the Greaſe can be removed; for 
very often it is an;Attendant upon the Farein, I and 
qther Diſorders of the Blaad and Humours. 
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Evacuation, ſuch as Bleeding, Purging, r. and his 
kept clean and fuiect as poſſible, by waſhing with warm 
Water and Soap; for nothing promotes the Greaſe more than 
Negligence and Naſtineſs, and as I have told the Publick in 
Nr 
t a 0 W- a | 
when the Sores are kept clean waſh'd. Ms an. wh 
Grooms will take the true Pains x to preſerve a Horſe 
Legs in arder, eſpecially if ſuch Horſe is often rid hard either 


upon the Field or Road. 'Therefore the Maſter's Eye — IRS | 
Hand are as neceſſary to keep his Hovſe from — c. Greaſe when 
us to-ſce them fed, nay much more ſo ; becauſe a lazy Fellow broper. 


can ſooner toſs a Feed of Corn into the Horſe's — than 
clean his Legs by waſhing with warm Water, Ic. as he 

And in my —— are greas d by bad looking 
e A hard Riding, or any Diftemper Horſes may be 
ſuppaſed ta have which may bring on ſuch Malady. There- 
fore if you have a Horſe that is inclinable to fwell'd Legs, be 
ſure to chuſe as careful a Servant as ou can to look after him, 


ſax without n e I have 4 before, no Medicines 
will effect a Cure. 


I believe, out of the man y Boys I have had to look after | 


my Horſes, I have had Hat -ane ling conkd ricky bo bdeo be 
© careful, that you could not greaſe one whilſt under his 
2 — For altho' he was as I muſt confeſs 
very apt to get too. much Liquor, yet drunk or ſober he al- 
ways turn'd his Horſes out with clean Heels, fo that I could 
more eaſily forgive his common Faults. And unleſs your Ser- 
rant every Time he goes in to the Stable, or however very 


often in a Day, rub your Horſe's Legs with his Hands after 


the are dry and clean, you can expect nothing but the 
Ce from — of i Blood and Juices 1 i thoſe de- 
g Parts, for want of ſuch rauſcular Motion, which by 
Turns naturally compreſſes the Veſſels when the Horſe is at 
Graſs, and forwards Circulation. 'Therefore I would 
propoſe a Piece of wholeſome Advice to all thoſe Maſters whe 
we troubled with what we call i back'd Servants that can. 

not ſtoop but with Difficulty, which is, that ſuch Maſters would 
turn their Horſes to Graſs, and allow them the like Quantity 
of Corn in Summer which they ſhould do in Winter, if = 
are expected to do great Service, and then I am ſure they 


net be lagen to the r and yet perform a Journey — 
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well, but not look ſo fleck and fine coated as thoſe which ly 


Proper Ex- 
erciſe- the 
beſt Re- 
medy, 


If you can't conſent to your Horſes lying out in Winter 
with a Hovel or Half Houſe for them to run into at Pleaſure, 
where they ſhould have their Hay and Oats with warm Be. 
ding, c. I think. turning out in the Day Time moſt likely to 
cure the Greaſe, or prevent it when threatened, and by what 
has been ſaid of the Cauſe, it is eaſy to judge of the Cure; 
for as the Greaſe proceeds from the Blood, and Humours ſtag. 
nating or ſtopping in the Limbs, Exerciſe muſt be the Remedy 
to promote the Circulation of the Juices. And this together 
with keeping the Heels clean waſh'd exceeds any Medicine in- 
wardly, or Application outwardly for the Cure of the Greaſe, 
The beſt Exerciſe is for the Horſe to go at large as he pleaſe 
amongſt the Graſs ;- for if this happens to be in Plenty, or 

that he walks up and down amongſt Weeds, Ruſhes, Barks, 
or ſuch like, the Dew: which reſts upon them, will by falling 
upon the Horſe's Legs ſo cool and eaſe the Inflammation and 
Heat, that I have known many cured this Way. | 


A large Stall Next to turning a Horſe out for the Cure of the Greaſe or 


proper for 
curing the 
Greaſe, 


Scratches, I am fatisfied a large and convenient Stall with good 
dreſſing, &c. muſt take Place. And if your Horſe be taught 
to lye dawn at the Word of Command, as I have ſhewn in 


ſome former Pages, he will be ſtill leſs liable to the Greaſe, 


Scratches, Mules or Kib'd Heels; for by lying down often, 
the Blood and Juices will circulate with more Eaſe in the 
Limbs, which are then in a Horizontal Poſture ; ſo that it is 
not according to the vulgarly receiv'd Opinion, the Humour 
which fall down-from the Body upon the Limbs which cauſe 
the Greaſe, &c; but the flow Circulation, and the great per- 
pendicular Column of Blood which prefles hard - againſt the 


Sides of the containing Veſſels for want of Exerciſe; or in 


other Words for want of muſcular Contraction which occaſions 
a Stagnation, and of Conſequence the Scratches, Greaſe, &. 


The Jocki-s It is a very fooliſh and abſurd Notion to imagine a Horle 


Notion of 


' Greaſe con- 


futed, 


full of Humours (as the Jockies call it) when he happens to 
be. troubled with the Greaſe, Scratches, or ſore Heels ; but 
ſuch ſhallow Reaſoning will always abound, while People's 
Judgments are merely ſuperficial. Therefore to convince ſuch 
unthinking Folks, let them take a thick Stick and beat a Horſe 


ſoundly upon his Legs, ſo that they bruiſe them in ſeveral 


Places; after which they'll ſwell I dare ſay, and be in Danger 
of Greaſing. Now pray what were theſe offending: Humour: 
doing before the Bruiſes given by the Stick ? And it is abſurd 
to ſay, that when a Horſe travels he raiſes the Humours in 


his Body, and then they fall down into the Limbs ; whereas it 


is nothing but his knocking his Legs together, want of Care 


to keep his Heels clean, and Heat of the Parts occafion'd by 


a hard 
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a hard Day's Journey; which for the moſt Part bring on the 
Greaſe, &c. Bat left I ſhould be thought ſingular in pretend- 
ing to cure the Greaſe, by Diet, Exerciſe, and good Preſſing, 
1 ſhall ſay a Word or two with relation to the Medicines of 
moſt Efficacy in ſuch Intentions of Cure. And frf, | 

I don't think Capt. Burden's Turnep Poultice a deſpicable Ap- Capt. Bur- 
plication ; for when the Heels are clean waſh'd and the Hair — ral 
cut away, ſueh Poultice may, by its genial Warmth, and more 3 wer 
homogenial Juice, much contribute towards a Cure. But then proper for 
unleſs that Horſe will lye down of himſelf or at the Word of curing the 
Command, the Poultice will not do ſo much Service ; for it Greaſe. 
is generally his ſtanding Days and Nights together in narrow 
bound-up Stalls, which occaſions this loathſome and naſty Di- 
ſtemper. Therefore, unleſs the Greaſe happens to be an At- 
tendant of ſome inward Diſeaſe or outward Accident, I am of 
Opinion what I have already ſaid about it may lead any ſenſi- 
ble Men to the Cure. 38 3 . 

Bleeding, Purging, Rowelling, and moſt other Evacuations Bleeding, 
take place (according to Cuſtom) in the Cure of the Greaſe Cc. neceſ- 
and Scratches. And when, as I have hinted, this Diſtemper la. 
is the Attendant of ſome other Diſeaſe, which proceeds from a 
general Fulneſs of the Veſſels, ſuch Diſcharges are requiſite 
and neceſſary, without all manner of Diſpute : But then again 
to purge a Horſe within an Inch of his Life, in order to carry 
off the Greaſe with the Excrements, is a Piece of mere En- 
thuſiaſm: For what theſe Adepts imagine to be Greaſe is the 
natural Mucus of the Guts ; which ſlimy Matter I have ſhewn 
- be as neceflary in its Place, as the very Blood within the 

I muſt own, when a Horſe's Legs are very hat, and in- 
flamed, the Groom may overdo his Part in rubbing them, ei- 
ther with a Cloth or his Hands, Therefore in this Caſe, Mo- 
deration is to be uſed ; and if you will not turn the Horſe out "=o 
in the Day-time till his Limbs are cool'd and made eaſy, you 
ſhould order him into a very large Stall, if he is not in one al- 
ready but what other People think a large Stall, may, in my 
Opinion, be otherwiſe. For what I call a large one ſhould be 
at leaſt fix Foot wide, that a tall Horſe may ſhoot out his Legs 
at Length, that ſo the Blood may paſs along without the Re- 
ſiſtances it muſt naturally meet with, when a Horſe lies all on | 
a Heap, or with his Legs under him. Furthermore it is ne- — _ 
| cellary, that a Stable ſhould be ſo paved that there be not too n. 
| greata Declivity or Steepneſs between the fore and hind Parts 
of the Horſe. For if he ſtand too low with his hind Legs, Why Horſes 
| moſt of his Weight will reſt upon them and give him the greaſe of- 
| Greaſe, eſpecially if he is. in the leaſt inclinable to what we tener behind 
term gowrdy Legs. And I really believe, if Horſes were to than before. 
ſtand as low with the fore Feet as they generally do with their 

| | hinder 
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hinder Feet, they would greaſe and ſcratch ſooner before than 
behind; and there can be no other Reaſon why a Horſe ſhould 
greaſe ſooner behind than before, unleſs that he is apt to cut 
oftener in the Place firſt mentioned. 
Some of our ancient Farriers adviſe the tying up of the 
Thigh Veins, for the Greaſe : But I by. no means approve of 
ſuch Practice, it being quite oppoſite to the Intention of Cure, 
ſeeing that inſtead of tying up or ſtopping a Vein, they had 
better (were it poſſible) add another more than there is already, 
and fo the Blood would circulate more eafily, when there is 
Kind of Stagnation in the Limbs, _ . 

I ſhall not enlarge upon this Head farther than informing 
the Reader, that a large Stall, good Bedding, clean Feeding, 
Dreſſing, and Exerciſe, along with the Uſe of the cordial Bal 
with a little Antimony in it, will moſt certainly cure the Greaſe, 
But to give a Check to and curb. the preſent Evil, turn the 
Horſe out in the Day-time in his Cloaths, if he be uſed to 
Cloathing, and when his Heels are dry and cool, it is a bad 
Groom or a worſe Maſter that ſuffers him to relapſe, except 
he be ſuch a Horſe as cuts intolerably ; if ſo, he is not worth 
my while to mention, farther than to bequeath him a Collar, 
for he is not fit for the Road. 8 

Lafily, thoſe Gentlemen who admire the Diverſion of Hunt- 
ing and are hard Riders, ſhould take this Piece of Advice 
along with them, (viz.) that if tis a young Horſe, and un- 
us'd to Leaps, he ſhould have the greateſt Care imaginable 
taken to pick out all the Thorns, &c. that may ſtick about his 
Fetlock- Joints, &c. For as young Horſes generally bruſh thro! 
rather than clear their Leaps, they are apt to bang their Le“ 
againſt Stubs, c. which with the Points of Thorns ſticking 
in tne Fleſh, cauſe Inflammation and Greaſe. Therefore let 
ſuch Thorns be very carefully ſearched by the Finger and 
Pull'd out, and the Legs well waſh'd with warm Water, and 
after they are dry let them be bath'd with ſome common Spirit 
of Moloſſes, Malt, or the like; and after feeding properly, 
let him be forced down in the Manner I have taught, if he will 
not lye down of himſelf, which 'tis ten to one he will not, be- 
cauſe his Legs will be uneaſy from the Pricks, Knocks, &c. 
ſuſtain' d in getting through the Hedges. And as a young 
Horſe is, from his not being uſed to ſuch Work, and the pre- 
ſent tender Diſpoſition of his Fibres, . moſt fubje& to greaſe ot 
ſcratch in the Heels (as tis call'd;) for theſe Reaſons the Groom 
Ought not to leave him 'till he has eas'd his Legs as much 25 
poſſible, and ſeen him lye down. In fine, a Horſe's Legs in 
ſuch a Caſe ſhould be waſhed and clean'd at leaſt three times 3 
Day. And if he will lye and feed with Captain Burdan's Tut- 
nep-Poultice, I can ſay nothing againſt ſuch os 


W 


and keeping them clean after Exerciſe. 
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| When the Greaſe has got to an intolerable Height (which it 


need not be ſuffered to do unleſs People are both filly. and obfti- 
nate) ſo that the Hair ſtares, and is (what. ſome. term) pen: fea- 


tber d, then indeed it will be hard to cure it, in ſuch Manner 


a5 that the Hair ſhall lye ſmooth afterwards. However to put 
a Stop to ſuch nauſeous Diſcharge, let the Heels, after cutting 
off the Hair, be firſt waſh'd very clean with Soap and Water, 
then bath'd with the following Wound-Water pretty warm 
twice a Day for three Days. . : 


_ 


r them together, and burn them either in. a Crucible or 
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Take Roch Alum, and white Vitrial, of each 8 Ounces A d rying 
vw oung- 


on a clean Fire-Showvel. till they became a. white Cal: Then take Water for 


Camphire ane Ounce ; poauder it by rubbing the End. of the Peſile 
with a little Oil; and of Bole Armoniac in Powder, tauo 
Ounces; River or Rain-Water, two Quarts. Make the Water 
lat, and. ftir the other Things into it for a conſiderable Time. 
When you uſe it, it ſhould be ſhaked up, and a little of it 
warm'd in a Pot, and the Sores waſh'd with a Piece of Spunge 


or Rag. 


It is a Folly to imagine, that there is Danger in drying up 
the Ulcers in the Heels of Horſes troubled with the Greaſe, 


which ſeemingly diſcharge ſo much ſtinking Matter. For it is 


the ＋ 1 of ſuch Matter amongſt the Wounds and Hair 
of the Heels, that makes it of ſuch offenſive Savour. In like 
manner the Sa/iva diſcharged in human Bodies during a Sali- 
vation, ſmells exceeding ſtrong and offenſive, but it is not the 
Saliva or Spittle that naturally ſmells ſo, but the Breath, which 
acquires ſuch Taint, as it paſſes over the numberleſs {mall Ul- 
cers in the Mouth, Throat, &c. of ſuch Perſons. And this is 


| eaſily try'd, by impartially ſmelling to the diſcharged Saliva, 


ina Place which the Patient's Breath cannot have tainted. Nei- 
ther is it, in the Caſe of decay'd and rotten Teeth, the Per- 
ſon's Breath that ſtinks but the Teeth ; for only remove ſuch 
Cauſe, and the Effect will ceaſe. Therefore there is not, ſtrict- 
5 I any ſuch thing as a ſtinking Breath, unleſs ſuch 

on has an Ulcer of the Lungs, which contaminates the very 
Air in Inſpiration. 


the Greaſe. 


Horles are very ſubjeR to the Scratches or kib'd Heels, Scratches, 
from travelling in deep ſandy Lanes, or from a natural Gour- Mules, or 
dineſs of the Legs, but moſtly for want of Care in waſhing kib d Heels, 


The Scratches are ſo painful a Diſorder, that they will ca 
a Horſe to loſe his Appetite, and go exceeding lame and ſtiff 
for ſome time after ſetting out. 

The Cure is the ſame with that of the Greaſe ; only if the The Cure. 
Scratches be dry, 'tis beſt to keep the Heels ſoftened and ſup- 
ple with Curriers Dubbing made of Oil and Tallow ; for this 
will keep the Hide from Cracking, and preſerve it as well as 


it 
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Heels with warm W 6 | Ss 
I ſhall not make a diſtin Chapter of watery Sores, &. 


Watery 
Sores, and 
running 


Fruſh, 


firſt, of Surbating. 


The Signs. 


# 
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it does Leather; and it is the only Thing.to hinder, the 

Scratches, by uſing it often before Exerciſe, and waſhi 
Water, when the Horſe Bak Sy 


of the Legs, as Mr. Gibſen his done, ſeeing theſe Diſorder, 
may be confidered under the Chapter of the Greaſe, &c. And 
if a Horſe has naturally a running Fruſh, I believe there is 1b 
Cure that can be - accounted ſafe, no more than we can cure 
People of ſweaty Feet. Therefore the beſt Way is to keep 
both theſe Inconveniencies as ſweet and clean as the Circun. 
ſtances of the Caſe will admit of, by reaſon an entire Drying 
up of ſuch ſaperfluons Matter, which Nature has thought fit i 
diſcharge this Way, might bring on worſe Evils. ” 
I ſhall now proceed to the Diſtempers of the Foot : And 


—ͤ— 


Of Surbating, and narrow Heels, 


1 MUST own, that the Farriers have a great many Name 
for Diſtempers that would puzzle a Man to find out thei 


*Etymologies ; nor can I think from whence the Term Surbat. 


ing comes, unleſs from the French of Sur and Battre, which 
ſignifies to ſtrike upon, as when the Horſe's Hoof ſtrikes upon 
the Pavement, and thereby becomes hot, or what we call /. 


bated. | 


The Cauſe. 


Surbated Hoofs proceed from Bard Uſage and injudicious 


. Shoeing, tho' moſtly from the natural Conformation or Make 


of the Horſe's Hoof, which if, inſtead of being of a flat Make 


and open Heel, it is a deep Hoof with a narrow Heel, you 


may fully expect that he will (if uſed upon hard Roads) be- 
come ſurbated or beaten of his Feet in a very ſhort Time, let 
the Owner take what Care he can of him. | 

I hope I need not tell the Reader, that eaſy Shoeing, Grea- 
fing, or Liquoring the Hoofs with Hog's Lard or any other 


Greaſe (which is till the ſame, as I have ſhewn in ſome of the 


preceding Chapters) and Stuffing every Night with ſoft Cow. 
Dung, is the beſt Method to eaſe a beaten Foot. And if now 
and then you order a little Print of freſn Butter, to be put up: 
on the Soal of the Foot, and lay the Cow-Dung uppermoſt, it 
will ſtill make the Horſe travel with more Eaſe to himſelf and 
Safety to the Rider for he will not when his Feet are eaſed be 
ſo apt to ſnapper and ſtumble. And I have obſerved, that 
theſe Kind of tender-footed Horſes are worſt when they are 


_ new ſhod; for 'tis either the Beats of the Hammer, or the 


Shoe that 1s not yet ſettled to their thin and tender Soles, i 
| make; 


JJ;ͤ —T _ 
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makes chem tread like a Cat upon a hot Backftonez as we uſe to 
ay in the North: But when the Shoes are ſettled to the Feet, 
theſe Horſes will (ſome of them) make a tolerable Shew in a 


Dealer's Hand, if he is ſo wiſe as to keep the Spur on the 
Side, and the Horſe on ſoft Ground. But left I ſhould be 
thought to teach them more Cunning than they have already, 
(cho they moſtly have Occaſion for it, ſeeing all Eyes are up- 
on them) I muſt proceed; only, before I leave the Subject of 


beaten of ſurbated Feet, let me warn the Reader of one com- 


mon Trick which the Dealers uſe: when they happen to have a 
Horſe that's tender-footed, ( vix. ) they always ſhew'you theſe 
Horſes in wore-out bad Shoes, and pretend that when he's ſhod 


he'll go ſound and clever. But it is a Miſtake, as I have now 


hinted, for if he be lame in Shoes that are ſettled to his Feet, I 


| am ſure. he will be ſo in new ones in a much greater Degree 


than we ourſelves are in new Shoes; otherwiſe from whenee 
the, Proverb, ag eaſy as my old Shoe. But while a Horſe is 
young and mettleſome he ſcorns to yield to or ſhew the grow- 


| ing Infirmity. In like Manner as we ourſelves, when Boys, 
could tread upon harder Grounds, and wear more pinching 


Shoes than we can at preſent. Therefore, I ſay, it is, of the 
utmoſt Conſequence to examine well the Make of the Hoof 


| when you deſign to buy: For tho one of theſe ſo uſeful Crea- 


tures may trot ſound on hard Ground upon a Shew ; yet if his 


Hoof be what we term a deep Hoof with a narrow Heel, he 


ought to be refuſed for it, if the Buyer want one to ſerve him 


| good while; but ſuch Horſes may do well enough for thoſe 


whoſe Buſineſs it is to buy the D——1 and ſell the D —- 1, 
and may ſerve well enough on Roads that are not too hard for 


| their Corns. However I muſt tell the Reader that ſuch Kind 


of Horſes cannot be call'd good for the Road, by Reaſon the 
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Road muſt be firſt of all good for ſuch Horſes: For when you pioneer 
ride one of theſe you ſhould ſend a Pioneer before to level the Horſes. 


Roads. | 

It has been a Method long among Farriers to order a Stuf- 
fing of Ox or Cow's-Dung and Vinegar for the Soles of the 
Feet in theſe Caſes ; but ſurely theſe Fellows do not rightly 
conſider the Vertues of Vinegar any farther than deeming it a 
Cooler, and therefore good againſt a hot, ſurbated Hoof : But 
| would have ſuch People know it is not only cooling but alſo 


reſtringent, which laſt Property is diametrically oppoſite to the 


Intention of Cure. And beſides, this vegetable acid Juice 


may by its eminent cooling Quality, if uſed to a hot Hoof, 
| Cauſe the Horſe to founder and go lamer than he would do 
| Without ſuch Application, which benumbs him exceedingly in 
ſuch Caſes. Therefore you ſee how neceſſary and requiſite it 
s for a Man who undertakes to preſcribe Medicines either in- 
| Wardly or outwardly, to conſider throughly and with Judg- 
ment, 


what. 


Narrow 


Heel. 


ment, all the particular and different Qualities or Vertues 9 
every individual Ingredient in the 
oan never be ſaid to preſeribe ty 
flight Conſideration a Drag may ſeem properly adapted for 
sche Cure of a Diſſemper, yet if we dd but give ourſelves Li. 
bherty to-confides a lictle, we ſhalt find perhaps that ſuch Drig 
is endu d with ſome: very different Qualities more than wh 
we at. firſt imagined. But to return 
There are others again who are for ſoſtning the Sole of the 


ture of boiliug Fiteh and Tarr: But I de not think theſe Thing, 
can do any Service; berauſe no. right Reaſon can be given a 
they ſhould eaſe a Surbated Hoof, Therefore I father recom. 
mend old De Grey's Method, which was to take two new-laid 
Eggs, and after printing the Feet well, break them raw upon 
the Soles. After which ſtuff with Ox or Cow-Dung. 


believe it will be ſtill better; for they are moderately cooling, 


and by their clammy Nature add Firmneſs to the dry and bfi. 
tle Hoof. | 


is Fravelling. So that in the Main there is no Cure for 
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Foot with greafy; Things; and afterwards pouring in a Mix. 


If you only uſe'ithe Whites of Eggs with ſuch Staffing, | 


J have ordered a Horſe of this Sort to be ſhod with Piece 
of old Hat under the Shoes, thinking thereby to let him treat 
ſoſter, but all to no Parpoſe, for I could find no Difference i 


beaten. Hoof. Therefore what J have ſaid before is all tht 
can-be done im the: Cafe; 7X8 FAB en 
By a Horſe's being Hoof-bound is meant, when his Heel 
are too narrow, c. or that his Hoof is bound up and drawn 
together by Wrinkles, both which are a Sign of two great 
Heat in this Part of the Horſe's Body. 
There are many and various Methods now in Uſe for the 


Siure of: this Diforder of the Hoof; and: Farriers, no doubt, 


will tell you that drawing the Soles, and ſcrewing the Heel 
wider with a Piece of Machinery for the Purpoſe, will certain- 


by eure your Horſe. But altho' I have often taken Notice of 


this barbarous Cuſtom, and been ſorry to ſee a Flag of Horſe. 
Soles hung out upon every filly Smith's Door; yet I could 
never convince them that ſuch Method was erroneous and fool- 
1h, or that they did amiſs when they ſcraped away ſo much of 


the Fruſh as they generally do to open the Heels in Shoeing, 


tho* by ſo doing they weaken the Heels and make them ap- 
proach nearer together. But as I have ſaid before, Qui ui 
decipi, decipiatur:; | 

J can give no particular Directions for the Cure of narrow. 
beeP'd- Horſes, beſides what I have ſuid under the Title of 
beaten and ſurbated Hoofs: And altho' My. Gib/oz has writ 
well upon Farriery, yet I think he's out, Where he _ 


Compoſition, otherwiſe le 
for although at fir 
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a Of | Gravel, Nails, &c. in the Foot. 


[ NEED not deſcribe the Gravel in the Hoof, any further 
than what J have done ih the preceding Chapter, where I 
treated of Lameneſs, arid how a Perſon might gueſs whether a 


» 


Horſe was lame in the Foot or Shoulder. 


The fr: Thing is to get out the Enemy as ſoon as you can; The Cure, 


but if you have not very good Reaſon to believe your Horſe 
gravel'd, by pinching his Sole moderately, with a Pair of 
Pinchers, (for any Horſe will ſhrink if he's hard wrung) I ay 
if you don't find Tufficient Reaſon to believe he is gravel'd, do 
not ſuffer the Smith to rip and tear up the poor Creature's 
Foot with his drawing Knife; for by ſuch injudicious Practice 
the Horſe often gravels, tho' he was not before ſuch Work, by 
making the Sole ſo thin that the Gravel works itſelf thro' to 
| the Quick; and really there is no Occaſion to rip up the Foot 
ſo much, becauſe if you ſqueeze him only at every half Inch 
Diſtance round the Hoof, you will be ſure to hit the Place, 
if there be Gravel. But then again you are to give Allow- 
ance for a thin, and thick, and firm Sole; for thin- ſol'd Horſes, 
or ſuch as have tender Feet will ſnew Symptoms of the Gravel, 
upon this Tryal, altho' there is not the leaſt Bit got thro' the 
Sole. And therefore I ſay, you muſt give Allowance for a 
tender-footed Horſe. | Fo Ca 
The Gravel moſtly follows the Nail-Holes, and when theſe 
pas too near the Quick, tis then ſuch Sort of Matter gets in 
and corrupts, working its Way continually upwards towards 
the Coronet, or Part between Hoof and Hair, where it very 
often forms what the Farriers call a Quitter-Bone, of tedious 


and difficult Cure. | 

Furthermore a Horſe may be gravel'd from his being ſo thin 
pared in the Heels or elſewhere of his Foot, that it works its 
Way thro'; yet I believe the Farriers often make a Miſtake by 
calling the Lameneſs a Gravel, when it is the Horſe's Foot 


which is cruſh'd about the Heel by the Shoe that fits too hard, 


and the cruſh'd Blood when grown corrupt 'makes the Horſe 
halt and go lame; therefore upon ſearching the Hoof it is 
term'd a Gravel. But as the Cure of both ate the ſame, we 
may the more eaſily forgive the Miſtake. 


After you have got out all the Gravel, (which may be known - 


by a Diſcontinuation of the Blackneſs) the Place may be heal'd 
with the Green Ointment, p. 193, which muſt be apply'd very 
Vo I. I. R N warm, 


an Operation for the Purpoſe, ſeeing little Good ever accrues 
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arm, or rather poured hot into the Grievance ; and aſterward 
Al the hollow Part with fomething of a more firm Conſiſtence, 
ſuch as black Pitch, with a little Turpentine or the like. How. 
ever it may be proper every Night to view how Matters go, le 
the Cement be drop'd out in Travelling. The beſt Way to 
preſerve it in its Place, is to leave the Hole as rough as poſſible, 
and hollow'd a little under; that is, to make the Hole larger 
within than without, in the ſame Manner as we fix the Gud. 

geons of a Door in Stone, by melting Lead into the Cavities, 

Some have a Method, and that not deſpicable, of burning 

Oil of Turpentine in the Hole, after the Gravel is got out; 

for by this Means the Sole, I mean the thin Part next the Quick, 

is made harder and firmer, to hinder the getting in of foreign 

Matter; and after burning the Oil, to melt in any Kind of Ce. 

ment, ſuch as Pitch, Roſin, Burgundy Pitch, or the like. 

Sole to be If the Gravel lye deep or thro' the Sole of the Foot, which 
— frawn, if may be eaſily told when you trace it with the Farrier's drawing 
Iye deep. Knife, then indeed it is ſafeſt and beſt to draw the Sole, and by 

l this Method you may hinder a Quitter-Bone; for unleſs yu 
proceed ſo as to fetch out the Gravel, it will ſtill work upward, 

as I have ſaid, like as an Ear of Rye or Barley will go further 

and further up one's Arm if we put it under the Wriſt- band oi 

the Shirt, and ſtir the Arm from and to the Body. For: 

Horſe's Hoof is ſmooth upwards and rough downwards, in tie 

ſame Manner with an Ear of Rye or Barley: So that if ay 

| Gravel get to the Quick, it cannot come out the ſame Way it 

went in, unleſs Scrap'd out, but works ſtill further and further 

upwards, till it makes its Egreſs about the Coronet of the 

Hoof, Therefore, if the Gravel lye deep, draw the Sole, and 

apply Tar and Turpentine warm, *till a new one be formed 
firm enough for the Horſe to travel upon. 

2 yaw rn Sometimes the Grievance proceeds ſtill further, and affeds the 
the Gravel, Coffin-bone, which is of ſo ſoft and ſpungy a Nature, that i 
| ſoon turns carious and rotten. 'Therefore, if this be the Caſe, 
which tho? it cannot be told till the Sole is drawn, yet it may 

be eaſily drawn afterwards in two Dreſſings, when the Blood is 
Ropp'd and the Part well waſh'd, by a Continuation of the 
Blackneſs, over againſt the Hole, in the Sole that's drawn) I fa, 
The Cure, if the Coffin bone be tainted, nothing exceeds the Actual Cau- 
tery or Burning Iron contrived with a Point like a Sugar-Loxt, 
and by drying the Bone in this Manner, and the application of 
the following ſpirituous Mixture, with the Green Ointment, p. 
193, over all, the Part may be made ſound and without Blemiſh, 
which it can ſcarcely be, when the Grayel burſts out about the 

: Coronet. The Mixture is this 

Tincture ſor Take Tin&ure of Myrrh-Aloes, half an Ounce; Tindure of Eu- 
the Gravel, pborbium, two Drachms. Mix. | | 
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Apply this, by dipping a ſmall Dozel of Lint in it, to the 
decay'd Bone, without warming, twice a Day, and the Green 
Ointment over all, as before hinted. 5 | 

I can't ſay but there is a great Similitude or Agreement be- 
tween a Man's Nails and a Horſe's Hoof; for when there hap- 
pens to be a Gathering, (as tis call'd) under any of the Nails, if 
it be near the Root of the Nail, it often cauſes it to grow in 
Ridges or Wrinkles ever after; and in like Manner it fares 
with Horſe's Hoofs when the Gravel gets up to the Coronet, 
where forming a Quitter-Bone, the Farrier is obliged to apply 
ſuch Things as will deſtroy the Excreſcence or hard Subſtance, 
and unleſs great Care be taken, the Hoof will grow wrinkled, 
and often loſe a Quarter (as tis called.) | | 

To cure a Tread upon the Hoof, or what's commonly call'd The Cure 
an Over- reach, nothing more need be uſed than the common for an Overe 
Green Ointment, p. 193, and a Clout few'd over the Sore ; for reach. 
the Gravel ſcarce ever works downwards, becauſe it is hindered | 
by the very Make of the Hoof, as I have before ſhewn : Nei- 
ther need you to fear Travelling the Horſe a little, unleſs the 
Grievance be very bad, for there is a vaſt deal of difference as 
to the Danger of Gravel at the Bottom, and Gravel at the Top 
of the Hoof. . | | 

A 2uitter-Bone is a Kind of hard, round Swelling upon the A Quitter- 
Coronet, moſtly about the Heel or back Part of the Hoof, and Bone, what. 
generally it grows on the Infide. - | | 

The Cauſe is moſt commonly from Gravel which has not The Cauſe, 
been got out in Time, but by working its Way upwards, it 
lodges about the Coronet, forming a Quitter-Bone. It alſo 
proceeds from Bruiſes, Stabs, Pricks, Nails and the like, which 
having been neglected ſhew the Farrier's Ignorance, or Owner's 
Fault in not applying in Time. | | 

There are other Cauſes affign'd, but I cannot think they 
have any Hand in producing Quitter-Bones, therefore I omit 
their Recital. - | | 

The Signs are Lameneſs, and a viſible Swelling in the Place The Signs. 
mentioned, which at laſt breaks, and runs Matter from a ſmall 
Hole like'unto a Fiſtula. | 
The Cure of a Quitter-Bone is performed by burning ſeveral The Cure, 
Holes in it pretty deep with a Cautery or Piece of Iron, pointed | 
pyramidically ; burn the Holes ſo big that you may put in Pie- 
ces of Sublimate Mercury, as big as Horſe-Beans, which let 
ſay there till there turns out a Gore or Lump of putrefied Fleſh, 
after which dreſs the Wound for ſome time with the Green Oint- 
went, p. 193, with the Addition of Soot, as ordered in the Chap- 
ter of the Farcin. 2 

It very often happens, that a Horſe loſes a Quarter of his 
Hoof by a ſevere Quitter-Bone ; for that Part call'd the Coro- 

net, being deſtroy'd, and no other Method yet found fo _— 

R 2 | 
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al as Burning in the Manner I have deſcrib'd, without which a 
Cure cannot be effected, therefore it is, that the Hoof often 


parts in two Pieces; and grows ſo while the Horſe lives; which 


ſo weakens his Hoof, that when a Stone happens to preſs harder 
upon that Part than the reſt of the Foot, he is ready to tumble 


down. But J am apt to believe, that when the Hoof parts quite 


thro from the Coronet to the Sole, the Quitter-Bone has been 


ill cured ; for by keeping the Hoof dry, and lapping it round 
with Clutin, as the Sailors call * well tar'd, from the 
upper to the lower Part, it will preſerve it together, and cauſe 
it to grow firm and ſtrong. Vet it requires a quick Eye, and 
ſound Judgment, to tell when all the Matter of the Quitter. 
Bone is deſtroy'd, as well as to preſerve that Quarter of the 


Hoof from being loſt (as tis call d) 


If you now and then waſh the Sore with the following Water, 


it will hinder proud-Fleſh, and cauſe the Wound to heal more 


ſound than it otherwiſe would do. 


Water for a Take White Wine Vinegar, one Pint; Honey, half a Pound, 


Quitter- 
Bone. 


French Verdigreaſe in Powder, half an Ounce: Boil them all 
well, and put it into a Battle for Uſe. And to cauſe the Hoof 


to grow, Tallow, Dog's Greaſe and Turpentine, of each equal 


| Quantities, are recommended, tho' I dare ſay any Greaſe is 2 


good as Dog's Greaſe, provided it is free from Salt. 

I have now ſaid what's ſufficient for the Cure of moſt Mala. 
dies, which infeſt this ſo noble and uſeful Creature; I ſay mot 
Maladies, thoſe which I have omitted being not worth Notice, 
becauſe they fall in naturally under ſome of the Heads of which 
J have treated. And as I have far exceeded the Number of 
Pages at firſt propoſed to my Subſcribers, I muſt beg Leave to 
proceed to an Acconnt of the Prices of Drugs uſed in Farriery ; 


only I beg the Reader would obſerve one Thing, which is, that 


he would 27 before he buy: And tho' you can hardly meet with 


The Signs 
' of a good 


Road Horſe, 
in a good Place, and ſhews himſelf otherwiſe a handſome and ex- 


a Dealer that will let you have a Horſe upon Trial a Day or two, 
yet if they would not, they ſhould have none of my Money; 
for tho a Horſe ſtand firm and upright upon his Paſterns, walks 
and trots like a Doe, goes wide behind, and pretty near before, jo 
as to ruffle the Hair without breaking the Skin, carries his Head 


cellent Horſe, yet he may be apt to boggle, or be otherwiſe vi- 


cious, notwithſtanding he does not ſhew his Imperfections in the 
Dealer's Hand, who never cries Sinking Fiſs, tho perhaps he 
may talk honeſtly ; but it is my Opinion (ſo far as I have try d 


this Sort of Traders) that their Tongues and Hearts lye far a- 


ſunder ; but for a thorough-pac'd one, I muſt recommend my 
old Friend at the K—g's-4—s in K—nd—1, who is as ſharp 
a Dealer as any of 'em, and yet takes Care to ſet his Words, 
&c. in ſuch proper Places, that he ſeems to preſerve what's 
commonly ſtiled a Character. a 5 
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An AccounrT of D RUGS uſed in Pan: 
RIERY, with their ſeveral Prices, according to 


the pron; Time. 


* 


Ditto, ſecond Sort 
Ditto, third Sort 
Ditto, Barbadoes - 


4 


Lloes Succotrine, the | 
beſt, per Pound 


O 
O 
O 
O 


Am, common, per Pound o 


Ditto, Roch - - 
Antimony, crude, nd 
Pound — 


Arſenich, white or + 


low, per Pound - 
Aſara-bacca Root, 1 
Pound = 


| ArmoniacS, alt, erude, ber 


Pound — - 


Aniſeed from Alicant, jor 


Pound 2 

Ditto, German, = 
Amber, the beſt, = 

Pound - 

Ditto, ſecond Sort | 


| Agyptiacum Ointment, 


per Pound 


o 
O 
2 
2 
o 


O 


- 


EÆtbiops Mineral, * | 


Ounce - 


| Antiheficum poterii, a 


Ounce - 

Aqua Fortis, double, * 
Pound 
Ditto, ſimple 


B 

Balſam Capiwi 3 1 
Pound 

Ditto of Gilead, per 
Ounce - 

Ditto, of Peru, per 

O 88 8 


O 


: O 


v 0 : 


9 


Bole Armenian, 


monly call d Bole A- 


4 
Balſam of Tolu, ger 
Pognd - --. O 
Barbadoes Tar, ber Pound o 
com- 


moniac, per Pound o 
Bitter Apple, per Pound o 
Barley, French, per Pound o 

Ditto, Perl - 


- © 
Bezoar Oriental, per 
Drachm * * 8 
Birthwood, long or 


round, per Pound - o 
Bay Salt, per Pound - © 
Brimſtone, round, Lend | 

Pound 2 
Ditto, per Hundred 22 2. 
Balſam of Lucatellus, 

per Pound =<- 0 
Balſam of Sulphur ani- 


ſated, per Pound - o 


this laſt is moſtly a 
cheat. | 
Bezoar, Mineral, per 

Ounce 
Butter of Anti mony, 2 | 
Ounce - 2 


Beaft Spice, = Pound 2 


C 
Camphire, from 5s. to 
1/. 15s. per Pound, 
tho — ſold at the 
firſt Price — o 


Cantbarides, commonly 


call'd French - Flies, 
per Pound — © 
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8 per Pound — — 0 


92 of Ruſſia, per 


Pound 
Cinnabar, Native, per 
Ounce O 
Cochineal, per Ounce - o 
naive, 1 0 


Coral, 


Pound © —— GY 
Ditto, ſmall 0 


Cinnamon, beſt, per pound o 


Cream of Tartar, per 
Pound 


0 


Ceraubs-Eyes, per Pound oO 
 Cafamunair - root, per 


Ounce | —— o 
—_— = root, per 
ound — - 0 


| Caftile Soap, per Pound o 
Cardamoms, per Pound o 


Carduas-ſeed, per Pound © 
Caraway-ſeed, per Pound o 
Corianders, per Pound o 
Calomel, per Ounce o 
Cinnabar of . 


per Ounce — 0 


Crocus Metallorum, per 
Pound — 0 
5 

Diapente, true, per Ounce o 

Dragon's Blood, the beſt, 


per Pound = o 
Ditto, per Ounce - o 
Ditto,SecondSort, per 
Pound — O 
Ditto, Third, Ditto o 
Dialtbææ Ointment, per 
Pound — — o 
Diaphoretic Antimony, 
per Ounce — O 
Diagridium, per Ounce o 
i 


Eli campanc, i in Powder, 


Pound — O 


ow, black or white 


5 
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| per Pd — o 

Epſom Salt, tho' tis a 

ſpurious thing, ber 
Pong — 0 


F. 
Fennel. at per Pound o 
Ditto, ſweet — 0 
Fxnugreek-ſeed, per Pound o 


Flower of We per 


Pound 0 


Ditto, of Bexjamin, 


pur Ounce — o 
G 
. of Paradj . 
Pound o 
Gum-Gamboge, per Pound o 


Gum-Arabic, per Pound o 
Aſja-fetida, per Pound o 
Gum - Euphorbium, pur. 
Pound 
Cum - Galbanum, from 
75. 6d. to 2os. per 
Pound — — o 


Gum Galbunum, ſtrain- 


ed, if true — o 
Gum - Guaiacum, per 
Pound — o 


Gum-Maſtick, per Pound o 
— Mjrrh, beſt, per Pound o 
—Scammony, beſt, _ 
Ounce — O 
—Storax, per Found- 0 


Guaiacum-Mood, Raſp- 


ings, per Pound © 
Gentian- Root, per Pound o 
Ginger, white, per Pound o 
Hy/op-Water, per Pint o 
Hiera Picra Species, per 

Pound — — © 
Honey of Roſes, per Pound o 
Hartſhorn, calcined or 

burnt, per Pound - O 
Hob, per Pound o 


5. 
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; Berries LESION 0 
Jon 5 undred 


weiggt— o 
eſuit's Bark, per Pound o 
Ditto, det, p oF I 
Ibng-glaſs, __ ound o 
—. md 


— — 4 wh - 0 
Ditto, ordinary - © 
Jallap-root, powder'd, 
Pound — o 
Ditto, in Bulk o 


Japan Earth, per Pound o 
Jnniper-Mater, per Pound © 


1. = 
Laurel- Berries, perPound 0 
Lapis Calaminaris, per 
Pound — — o 
Lapis Tutiæ, per Pound o 
Lead, white, per Pound o 
Ditto, red — — © 
Liquorice-root, beſt, per 
Pound — o 
Liquorice - root, ſecond 
Sort — — o 


Londm Treacle, ac 


Linſeed- Oil, per Gallon E 


Ditto, Cold drawn, 
per Pound — o 


Lac "OY per Pound o 


Alpa prepared per 


Pound O 
Mint-Water, per Sd o 


Mithridate, per Pound o 


Martiatum Ointment, per 


Pound 
Mercurius Dulcis, per 
Ounce — — 0 
Mercury præcipitate, red 
per Ounce — 0 
Ditto, ſublimate, fer 


O 


2 
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Pound rr 
Nitre « or Salt Petre, per 
Pound —ᷣ— © 


Nerwe-Ointent— © 


Nitre-Spitit, common, 
per Pound — 
Ditto, ſweet 


0 0 


Opium, per Pound — o 


Oil of Sweet Almonds, for . 
Pound — 6 


Ditto, Bitter —— o 
Oil of Chamomile, com- 
mon, per Pound - © 
Chymical, Ditto, per 
Ounce — 
Ditto, of Swallows 
Ditto, of St. Jes 3 


* * Ditto, of Bahn, com- 


mon 3 — 


O0 
Flanders, Ditto — © 
0 


Oil of Worms — 

Oil of Olives, the beſt, 
per Pound — 0 
Ditto, Second Sort 2 

Oil of Petre, per Pound o 

Oil of Spike, common 
& Pound — o 
This laſt is a great 
Cheat, being only 
Oil of Turpentine tino- 
tured with a little gar- 

Buaadbes Tar, for the 

true Oil is very ſcarce 
and exceeding high 
pric'd. | | 

Oil of Turpentine, per 


Pound — * 


Oil of Anni ſeed, perPound o 

Juniper, true, A 
Pound — O 

— Origanum, per Oni O 


of Vitriol, per Pound © 
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Peper long, beſt, . 

ound — — 0 1 

Ditto, ſecond pore © © 

Pitch, Burgundy, per 
OT 


ound 


Dit black, — 570. 2 
=D or Sperma 
Ceti, per Pound - o 4 


Prunella chow pen Pound 1 


7 
Suite per Pound 0 . 


N 
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| Ale wort, good againſt the Worms 


THE 


A. 
BDOMEN, what 30 
Abracadabras, whiſper'd in Horſes 
Ears by the Germans as a Charm for 
the Farcin 67. The Folly of it, and 
the Cuſtem of turning them thrice round 
afterwards, expos'd „ 
Abſterſive Applications, preferable to unctu- 
dous Ones, in the Cure of Fiſtulous, ul - 
cers, &c. 5 17 
Acid Crudity, one of the Cauſes of Chy li- 
| fication 134. The Cure of it 135. The 
Preſcription for it, ibid, A Derg for 
i. 8 ibid. 


it | 
Acid Crudity, the Cauſe of the hungry 


Evil 137 
Adeps, what 112, The difference between 


that and Pinguedo ibid. 
Adnata Tunica, what 68. Its Derivation 
and other Denominations ibid. & ſeq. 
Athiops Mineral, proper for the Deftruc- 
tion of Worms 104. How to prepare it 
according to Art, 155. Good in the 
 Jaundice | . 
EÆEtiology, what | | 25 
Agues, cured by giving the Bark in Gly- 
Ne | 


ers 139 
Air, one of the four Elements 2 


Albuginea Tunica, what 68. Its other 


Denominations ibid. 
| 153 
Aloes, the Uſe of it very extenſive 134 
Alterative Medicines, unknown to com- 
mon Farriers, 6fꝗ Great Cures per form- 
ed by them in Chronic Caſes, ibid. and 

| | 3 134 
Anaſarca, Boerbaave's Definition of it, 
179, The Signs, ibid. The Cure 184 
Anatomy, the Rnowledge of it abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Cure of Diſeaſes 35 
Aneuriſms, what, 64. The Operation for 


it harder to be performed upon a Horſe 
than a Man | 


l 202 
Angiology, what 63 
Animal Digeſtion, defined 29, &c. 


Animal Oeconomy, receives a great Ad- 
vantage by the Diſtant Station of the 


Brain from the Heart, and why 7 


Animal Spirits, a Fluid in the Nerves, ibid, 


Their Motion flow and languid, and 
why | | ibid. 
Animals, of all Kinds, produced from Eggs, 
153- Their Analogy with Plants 168 
Anticor, what, and why ſo called 131 
The Signs of it, ibid. Engliſh Horſes 
not much ſubject to it, ibid. The Cauſe 
and Cure, ibid. A Glyſter proper for 
it, 132. A Cordial proper to be given, 
after eight or nine Days 133 
Antibecticum Poterii, good for Horſes in the 
Farcin . 194 
Antimony, an Account of it, 156. Where 


found, ibid. Called Yyuyeixtior, and 
why, 157. Made uſe of by Jexebel, to 
Charm the King her Husband, ibid, 
The Vertues of it ſet forth by Galen, 
Hippocrates, &c. ; | ibid, 
Antimony, Ward's Pill and Drop, a Pre- 

peration from it, ibid. 
Antimony, crude, proper to be given to 


Horſes in the Mange 196 
Aorta, what, 35. Deſcribed 37 
Apex, what, 6 


3 
Apoplecticæ, the internal jugular Veins, ſo 
called by Bartboline, and why 62 
Apoplexy, its Derivation and Definition, 
60. Its Courſe, 61. Its Cauſe and 
Cure | 62 
Aqua Sapbirina, a Cure for Films, 95. 
The price of it, ibid, Why fo called 

| ibid, 
Aqueous Humour of the Eye deſcribed, 72. 
Its ſpirituous Nature ibid. 
Arteries, the Derivation of the Term, 42. 
Their Number and Names, ibid. A 
Deſcription of one, 43. Its Elaſticity, 
ibid, | The Pulſe in them accounted for, 
43. Their Form, ibid. Their chief 
Diſtribution, ibid. They accompany the 
Veins for ihe moſt part through the Bo- 
dy, 44. Lie deeper however, and are 
harder to be come at than the Veins, 
ibid. The fatal Conſequence that attends 
the cutting one of them ibid, 
Artery, large, if wounded, what is to be 
done } 202 


Alcites, 


1D R K. 


Kſcites, what, 182. How produced ER. 
: | 5 eg. 
Aſpera Arteria, what 50 

Aſſara Bacca, dried and powder'd, an ex- 
cellent Medicine for Horſes affected with 


The Manner in which it is to be uſed, 
the Quantity preſcribed, and the Precau- 
tions to be taken in the Operation ibid. 


Aſthma's, what called by the Farriers, 2. 


What Sort of Horſes moſt Subject to 

them 8 ibid. 
Aſtt ingent Purge for ſcouring 148, & ſeq. 
Aſtringent Mixture for it 149 
Aſtringent Syrup, to be truſted to in Fluxes 


| 80 
Aftringent Glyſters, preſeribed in the like 
Caſe by Mr. Gibſon, and approved by the 
Aurbor On... 151 
Atrophy, or Conſumption of the Eye, 
what, 1 3 4 r 
Augmented Secretion, what, 3 & ſeq. The 
beſt Method to retain it, , I» 


1 

Auricles, deſcribed, 37. Their Uſe 38 
. . 
DAck-raking, what and how perform'd 


7 2 142, 

Back- ſinewy, when ſtrain'd, a cold Charge 
ſor it E 40 7 231 
Bay livi, his Opinion of the bilious Cho- 
lick | 141 
Balls for Moon ey d Horſes 94. To kill 
Worms 154 
Balm of Gilead, what 127. call'd Opobal- 
ſamum; ibid. a particular Account of it 
ibid. rhe Plant from which it flows, 


what called by Caſpar Baubine ibid. 
Mr. Lippi ſent by Lewis XIV. of France 


as Ambaſſador to the Emperor of the 
Abyſſines in Egypt, to diſtever that 
Plant; and the Manner of procuring the 


Balſam from it ibid. the various Ways 


of producing it ibid. not now to be found 
in Imma, and why ibid. at preſent found 
at Mecba, and Grand Cairo ib Egypt 
ibid. from thence carried to Conſtantino- 
ple ibid; uſed by the Ladies there as a 
Coſmetic ibid. the Scarcity and Price of 
it, the Cavſes of its Adultetation ibid. 
an excellent Remedy in opening Ob- 
ſtrvctions of the Lungs and — other 
Diſtempers ibid. 
Balſam of Capivi, what 121 & ſeq. its Price 
ibid. us d inſtead of Balm of Gilead 122 
Balſam de Vervain recommended 203. the 


ERecipe 6 ibid. 
Barbs, what „ 205 
Barrboline calls the internal jugular Veins 

Ataplecticæ, and why 62 


Bateman's pectoral Drops, of what com- 


5 


Bile in Animals, the Uſe of it 
Black, the hotteſt Colour for 
the Head ach and diſtemper d Eyes, 59. 


poun 87 U f ; | ; / | _ 
„* Dr.) his humorous 8 
vacuations 6 125 


163 
Wear „ and wh 77 
Bleeding, proper for Colts in the Strangles 
3. ſerviceable when a- Horſe is plethoric 
and full of Blood 910 
Bleeding a whole Troop of Horſes togeth 
dy way of Prevention before they go to 
Summer Graſs, a ridiculous Prrctice 
Bleeding to be practiſed with great Caution 
7. in what Caſes it may be ſerviceable 
' ibid & ſeq, oftner creates than prevent; 
Diſeaſes 8. general Rules to be obſery' 
in the Practice of it g. the moſt ready 
and uſeful Operation for Relief in Sick- 


| neſs, and why, ibid. when to be ayoid- 


ed 10. requiſite in all Fevers ibid. ani 
in all Impoſtumations, unleſs there be: 


_ Suppuration ; and why in that Caſe not 


to be uſed ibid. ſerviceable in Swelling 
of the Legs, occaſion'd by the Greaſe, 
10. but with Reſtrictions ibid. & ſe, 
proper in violent Pains, whether inter. 
nal or external, ibid, in moſt Diſorder 
of the Head, ibid. forbid by Solleyſellin 
Diſeaſes of the Eyes 12. his Judgment 
queſtioned ibid. when ſerviceable ſpecis- 
ed ibid. proper in the Farcin, and other 
Diſeaſes of the Skin, ibid. the Horſe 
Age to be conſidered in the Uſe of it, ib, 
Youth the moſt proper Time for it, ibid, 
Horſes not ſubje& to Sickneſs or Faint- 
ing during the Operation, and why, ibid. 
in all Caſes where Bleeding is neceſſary 
the Strength of the Horſe muſt be con- 
fidered 14. the firft thing requiſite in: 
ſymptomatic Fever 27 
Bleeding to Death, no true Eſtimate of the 
Quantity of Blood in any Animal 36 
Bleeding according -to a Horſe's Strength, 
Age, &c. ſerviceable when he is affected 
with the Head ach 58. the premier Re- 
ſort in moſt Diſeaſes of the Brain 62 
Bleeding in any one particular Part not ver) 
material, and why ibid. on the contra! 
Side to the Part affected moſt approv' 
of, and why, 63. Dr. Sydenbam fi- 
mous for the Practice of Bleeding in the 
Pleuriſy, but choſe the affected Side, 
contrary to the Doctrine of Revulſion 

; | 64 & leq, 
Bleeding from whence the Benefit ariſes 66 
& ſeq. ſerviceable to Horſes with rheum) 
Eyes 91. and for ſuch as are Moon-blind 
93 & ſeq. proper in the Beginning of all 
Colds, and why, 105. and in latte 
Quantities 106. proper in the _— 

: 110. 
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116. proper for Perſons afflicted with 
| Gravel-pains, 172. when proper for 
Horſes in the Farcin 191 & ſeq. 

Blood, one of the four Humours 2. what 
underſtood by it 50. the Calculations of 
its. Quantity and Velocities ibid. the 
Time of its Circulation not to be de- 
termined 35. its Circulation how 

m'd 41. the Ancients and M erns 

ewiſe 3 with it, till dif- 

* by Harvey, Phyfician to 
King Charles I. ibid. moſt diſſolv d 2 
and about the Heart 

Bloody-flux, what, 149. Horſes not ſub⸗ 
ject to ĩt according to Grbſon and Solley- 
ſell, ibid. the Author's Aſſertion to t 
contrary, and his Preſcription for it 
- bid. & ſeq. 

Blood-ſpavin, what 222. the Cure ibid. 
Cauterizing unneceffary for it ibid. 

Blundewille's Recipes for Colds not worth 


tranſcribing 109. his Account of the - 


Glanders cenſur d | 115 
Joerhaaue (Herman) a moſt excellent 


Phyſician 167. his Definition of a Dropſy 


179. his Opinion of it in human Bodies 
186 

Bone ſpavin, the Cure | 222 
Borelli, miſtaken in his Calculation of the 
Power of the Heart in a human Body 


40 
Bots, frequently the Cauſe of the Stomach- 
cough 103. a particular Account of 
them I52 
Biyle's Diſcourſe on a Machine for Di- 
geſtion recommended 33 
Brain, the Diſeaſes of it 56. the true Rea- 
ſon of its Bulk 58 
Bran ſcalded, proper for Horſes when af 
feed with, a Cold 105 
Breathing defin'd 49. the Weight of it ib. 
Broken Wind, the Farrier's Term for 


Aſthma's 2. what Sort of Horſes moſt. 


ſubject to that Diſtemper ibid. the Cauſe 
of it 111. the Signs ibid, a difficult Mat- 
ter to diſtinguiſh it from a Cold 112. 
the Cure ibid. a, Recipe for it 113. what 
Diet beſt for Horſes ſo affected ib. & ſeq. 
Bulimy, what, 137. the Cauſe and the 
Cure ibid, 


Burdon's Pocket Farrier referr'd to with 


reſpect to a general a of the 

Author | . 
©. 

ED ER A obſcura, a Deſcription of 

| 78 

Camphire the Quality of it x61 

Canthus, what 96 


capillary Veſſels, what | - BY 
Capſula of the Chryſtalline pretended to 


* 2 * 
1 W Za : 
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9 


be firſt diſcover'd by 7 —7, 74. 
Known long before he was a Fre 
ibid. 

Carminative Medicines explain'd, 135. 
Conſiſt of warm ſubtle Parts 138 
Caſtile Soap, good in the Jaundice 137 
Cataplaſm, what 18 


Cataract, what, 73. Mr. Gibſon's Ac- 


count 'of it cenſured, ibid. The true 
Seat of it, 97. What conſtitutes a true 
one, ibid. The ſeveral Colours of it, 
ibid. The white and pearl colour d on- 
ly curable, ibid. Not by internal or 
external Medicines, but manual Opera- 
tions only, ibid. Snape a Opinion of it 
cenſured ibid. 
Cathartic Medicines ſerviceable by way of 
Alteratives, in Chronic Caſes 58 
_ the Author's Obſervations on their 
es 


oo 
Cats rubb'd in the Dark emit Light, and 


why 78 
Cats ſe better than Men in the Night, 
and why 
Cauſes'[the ſame] will often produce wif. : 

ferent Effects 26 
Cautery, the Uſe of it recommended for 
the Cure of Pains in the Joints 21y 
Cheſt- foundering what, and from whence 
it proceeds, 110. The Signs of it, ibid. 
The Cure, ibid. The Food moſt proper 
for Horſes under that Diſtemper, ibid. 
Choler, one of the four Humours 2 
Cholic what, and from whence it proceeds, 
137. Defined 139. The Cauſe and 
Cure, ibid. A Glyſter for it, ibid. & 
140 A Purge for it, ibid. A Mixture 
for it, 140. The various Sorts of it, 
145 
Choroides, what, 69. Its Spring, ibid. 
Its Colour, ibid. Snape's Account of 
the blackiſh Matter ſpread upon it, 
dark and obſcure, ibid. Is open, 69. 
Is black, and why 
Chryftalline Humour of the Eye aeſcribed, 
73. Its Situation, its Figure, its Co- 
vering, ibid. Its Subſtance commonly 
taken, thro' Miſtake, for a congeal'd 
Body, 74. Dr. Kennedy's Account of it, 
ibid, The Author's Obſervations on 


the Doctor 75 5 
Chyle, what 

Chyle-Flux „ the Author's Infuſion for i 

* 150 

Chylification, what 134 

Cineres Clavellati, what 164 

Cineritious Subſtance, what 57 


Circulation of the Blood, not to be deter- 
mined, 36. How it is performed, 4r. 
Ancients unacquainted with it, and Mo- 

derns 
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derns likewiſe, till diſcover'd by Har- 
vey in the Reign of King Charles the 


8 | 42 
Clap, or Genorrhza, beſt, cured by In- 
jection , „ -; UB 


Clyſters, vide Glyſters 
Cœliac Paſſion, what, 150. Horſes not 


ſubject to it, and why, ibid. the Cure 


for it 2 | ibid. 
Colds ſooner affect the Lungs than any 
other Part of the Body, 53. Proper 
Meaſures, to be taken when Horſes are 
ſo affected, ibid, Nothing cold to be 


adminiſtred to them under thoſe Diſor- 


ders, ibid. A Preſcription of the Au- 
thor's, ibid. Dr. Gibſon's Receipt ap- 
proved of, 54. His Opinion relating to 
unſkilful Prefcriptions juſtified ibid. 


| Colds, from whence proceeding, 103. Gib- 


fon's Account of them erroneous, ibid. 
How to know when Horſes are firſt 
taken, 104, &c, The Cure, 105. The 
Feeding proper at ſuch Times, 105. 
Parging proper, a Recipe accordingly, 
106. Bleeding neceſſary, ibid. De 


Grey's Method of Cure, ibid. Part of 


his Method cenſured as ridiculous, ibid. 


The Author's Dire&ions ſor knowing 


when a Cold in the Head is taken, 108. 
And his Sneezing-Powders to cure it 


ibid. The Recipe, ibid. Further Di- 


rections for the Cure, 109. The Au- 
thor's Cordial-Ball propoſed, ibid. The 
Recipe n 109 
Colebateb's grand Styptic for the Stoppage 
of Blood, how prepared _ 201 
Colon of a Horſe deſcribed 139 & ſeq. 
Colour of Horſes, Markbam's pretended 
Skill therein 2. What it may poſſibly 
denote ibid, 


Colts moſt ſubject to the Strangles, 3. 


The Meaſures to be taken immediately 


thereupon {: ibid, 
Colt-Evil, what, 175. The Cure, ibid. 
Fomentation for it „„ 


Columnæ, what 38 
Complexion of Horſes, an idle Term, and 
the Conjectures that many Diſeaſes pro- 


ceed from it, all imaginary 2, Not diſ- 


cernible thro* their Skin, as a Man's 


1s | 5 
Corjunctiva Tunica, what 68. Its other 
Denominations ibid. 
Conſtipation, what ; 17 


Convex Glaſs compared to the Cornea 81 
Convex Glaſſes, Helps to Perſons near- 
ſighted, and why 79 & ſeq. 
Convexity of the Cornea, the greater it is, 
the larger the Object appears, 81. No 


Help for this Defec in Horſes 82 


IN DE x. 


Coralline, the Manner of its growing, ity 
Vertues, and Price 1 54. Cordial Sto. 

mach Drench, the ſeveral Ingredient, 
| Whereof it is compoſed | 104 
Cordial Ball recommended to be given to 


HForſes, when Cheſt- founder d 111 


Cordial Carminative Drench for the Lax, 
or Scouring 146. The Charge of it ib. 
Cornea Tunica, what by 
Cornea of the Eye, not fo convex in oli 
. . Horſes as in young ones, 80. Is the 
Cauſe of Dimneſs, | ibid, 


Coronary Veſſels, what 37 


Coughs, frequently epidemical, 104, Ty 
What owing +. ddd, 
Croll. What SE i 3 
Cronic Diſtempers, their Origin 134 
Cures, common People unfit to judge of 

them | | 198 


D. 
Ecoction, preſcribed by Dr. Gibſon to 
prevent Running at the Noſe turn. 

Ing to the Glanders, cenſur'd, and why 


3 5 10 
Deer, an Inſtance of one Shot in the Hear 
with a Musket-Ball, and yet recover'l 

| 200 

De Grey cenſured for his Eye-Powder for 
— 8 compoſed of human Dung, 9. 
An Obſervation of his with reſpe to 
the Haws approved of, 96. His Pre- 
ſcription for a Cold in the Head, 106, 
Part of it ridiculous and why, ibid. His 
Recipes for Colds not worth tranſcrib- 
ing, 1cg. His Hiſtory of a Horſe in 
Conſumption of the Fleſh cenſured, 112, 
His Drench for the Cholic, 143. His 
merry Preſcription for a Stone · Horſe, 
when troubled with the Cholick, or un- 
able to piſs, 144. Charged with being 
no Philoſopher on that Account, and 
why, ibid. His Account of the Cauſe 
of a Scouring, and his Preſcription for 
it cenſured, 149. His Method for cur- 


ing the Farcin 194 
Des Cartes imagined the Glandula Pinealis 
to be the Seat of the Soul 48 
Diagridium, what 134 
Diameters of Veſſels encreaſed by long and 
continued Diſcharges 90 
Diaphragm, what 30 
Diarrhœas, what 154 and 147 
Diaſtole, what 34 


Digeſtion more effectually and expediti- 
ouſly perform'd in the Day- time than 
the Night, when an Animal is awake 
than when aſleep, and why, 32. In Ex. 
erciſe, than when inactive. ibid. Hard 
Study prejudicial to Digeſtion, and there 
"Mind ought to be unbent Þ 
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forward it ibid, 


Digeſtion, better in Winter than Summer, 
| ibid, 
Diluters not to be denied in Fevers, if 


and why 


they conſiſt of proper Mixtures 27 


Diſeaſe, a Definition of it 2. When there 


is a Complication of them in a Horſe at 
the ſame Time, the general Maxim to 


I 

Divretick Medicines, what 54. Their 
Operations explain'd 165. What Kind 
moſt proper for Perſons afflited with 
the Gravel 5 166 
Dogs often clapp'd 178 
Dropſy in Horſes, Dr. Boer baave's Defi- 
nition of it, 179. The Signs ibid. The 
Cute 181. The Hellebore, Infuſion for 
it, ibid, How produced, 18 1. Three 
ſeveral Ways ſpecified, 184. A Purge 
for it, ibid, An Infuſion to corroborate 
the Stomach | i85 
Dropſy in a Horſe, a remarkable Cure of 
it by meer Accident | ibid. 
Dropſy, Dr. Boerhaave's Opinion of it in 
human Bodies 186 
Dumball ( Henry) a particular Caſe, with 
reſpect to a Blow, on his Eye, 85. Tam- 
per'd with by Dr. Green, without Suc- 
ceſs, 87. Reſtored to Sight by wonder- 
ful Providence, and not by Art, ibid. 
The extraordinary Manner of it parti- 
cularly related dbid. 
Duodenum, what, and the Length of it in 
a Horſe 33 


Dyſentery, what | 150 
| E 


ARTH, one of the Four Elements 2 
Eaton's Balſamic Styptic, a good Pre- 
paration in itſelf, tho' the Title is meer 


Nonſenſe 84 
Effects [the ſame] will often proceed from 
different Cauſes 26 
Eleftive Purgations, a meer Jeſt 65 


Elements, confined to four by the Chy- 
miſts, 2, Their ſeveral Denominations 


2 
Elephantic Malady, what, and why ſo 
call'd, 195. The Signs and Cauſe, ibid. 
The Cure 196 
Elbow-Greaſe, when proper 233 
Emollients, what, 129. Their Manner of 
Operation explain'd ibid. 
Emunctories, what 


Errors in Practice, with reſpect to pre- 


ventihg Diſeaſes, and the beſt Means to 
preſerve Health 7 
Eſchars, what WM 
Evacuants, proper in the Staggers 67 
Evacyations, a general Rule concerniug 


EN  £5:x: 


Muſick, or ſome other Amuſement to 


them, 59. Unskilful Grooms and Far- 
riers expoſed for their poking into a 
Horſe's Excrements in Search of Greaſe, 
ibid. Dr. Baynard's humourous Ex- 

| preſſion concerning them 125 
Exerciſe eſſentially neceſſary for the. Pre- 
ſervation of a Horſe*s Health, and why, 
9. To be uſed in Proportion to his 
Strength and Manner of Feeding, ibid. 
Fis Airings muſt be gentle, however, 
and not violent, eſpecially if he be of a 
tender Conſtitution, ibid, Proper in 
moſt Diſtempers EE 141 
Exerciſe, the beſt Remedy for Horſes 
troubled with the Greaſe, &c. 234 
Exſpiration what | 50 
Eye, an Account of the Diſeaſes of it, and 
its various Parts | 68 
Eyes, called by the Latins, Oculi, and 
why, ibid. Their globular Form, and 
why made ſo, ibid, Eye-lids, their Uſe, 
ibid. Their Coats, and the ſeveral 
Names of them ibid. & ſeq. 
Eye, the three Humours of it deſcribed, 
and their ſeveral Denominations, 72. 
The Author's Obſervations on a Cock's 
Eye, ibid. & c. Reflections on Dr. 

71 ,, and his Treatiſe on the Diſor- 
ders of Sight 73 
Eye of a Cat, the Author's Obſervations 
on it 77 
Eyes, Fire pernicious to them, 80. Read- 
ing by Candle-light bad for them ibid. 
Eye-Waters of no Service in Diſorders 
within the Globe of the Eye S 
Eye ſubject to 29 ſeveral Diſtempers, ac- 
cording to the Greeks 100 


ARCIN, in Horſes, a very loathſome 
Diſtemper, 190. Signs of it and the 
various Kinds of it, ibid. The Cauſe, 
ibid. Cannot proceed from the Wounds 
of ruſty Spur-rowels, and why, ibid. 
The Diſtemper contagious, ibid, That 
Kind which begins in the Head moſt 
eaſily cured, 191. The dangerous Con- 
ſequences of it, if not ſpeedily cured, 
ibid. The Farcin, it beginning in the 
Limbs, hard to cure, ibid. The Cure, 
ibid. Furgog for it improper, accord- 
ing to Solleyſell, ibid. When Bleeding 
and Purging proper, ibid. Proper Me- 
dicines for lean Horſes in the Farcin, 
192. A Ball for it, ibid. An Oint- 
ment for it 193. A Mercurial Oint- 
ment for it, ibid. A Powder for it, 
194. Antihecticum Poterii, good for 
it, ibid. De Grey's Method of Cure for 
it | ibid. 


Farriers, (common ones) ignorant, empty 
| Coxcombe, 


n * * 9 4 
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Coxcombs, 4. Ought to follow Na- 
ture, and e The Cauſe af ſe- 


tween a Vein and an Artery, ibid. A 
vulgar Error of theirs exploded, ibid. 
Few of them bave any Notion of alte- 
rative Medicines 746 
Farriers Ointment, to be uſed in the Cure 
of the Strangles 1 18 


Farriers, (Modern ones) and Antient Phy- 


ficians, much upon a Level with reſpe&t 
to Learning | 84 
Farriers, both Antient and Modern, cen - 
ſured WE 479 
evers, what Sort of Horſes moſt ſubject 
to them, 2. A particular Account of 
them, 23. How generally defined, ibid. 
What compared to by Solleyſe/!, ibid. 
His Account wide the Mark, 23. 
The Author's Definition, ibid. The 
ſeveral Cauſes from whence it may pro- 
ceed, 24. A particular Account of the 
Simple or Symptomatic Kind, 25 & 


ſeq, . Sometimes occaſioned by turning 


2 Horſe to Graſs in hot W „ ibid. 
Mr. Gibſon's Account of it, ibid. It 
may be produced by Cold, or 
Perſpiration hindered, ibid. The Signs 
of it, ibid. The Cute, 27. Bleeding 
and Glyſters proper, ibid. Cold Wa- 
ter and Purges pernicious, and why, 27. 
Directions to Farriers in adminiſtring of 
Glyſters, ibid. Syringes or Squirts, pro- 
per Inſtruments for that Operation, and 
the Quantity of Liquor requiſite to be 
uſed, ibid, Glyſters to be mild in Ope- 
ration, and large in Quantity, ibid. A 
Receipt for one, ibid. & ſeq. 
Fermentation no ſuch Thing in the Blosd, 


and why, 20. The Term explained, 


ibid. How mechanically effected, ibid. 
Beſt conceived by ſuch as underſtand 
Hydraſtaticks 


21 
Fibres, of the Heart offified in ſeveral Ani- 


mals 40 
Fibres, deſcribed, 46, The Animal Body 
Nothing but a Compoſition of ſeveral 
Kinds of them, ibid. Some are ſenſi- 
ble, others not; ſome imperceptible ; 
others obvious to the naked Eye, ibid. 
All of them, in a living Body, in a 
State of Diſtraction 51 
Fibrillæ, what | ; - 18 
Fiery Horſes, ſubje& to Fevers and Aſth- 
ma's 9 Oo. 
Films, cauſing Dimneſs of Sight, an Ac- 
count of them 9 


Fire, one of the Four Elements, 2 


Fiſh, Fleſh, ar Wood, emit Light when 


| Fiſtula, what, 214. The 8i ib 
veral Errors in their Practice, 6. Can- , Sus, hid, 
not, for the moſt part, diſtinguiſh be- 


. 


putrefied 


7 


The Cauſe and Cure, ibid. A Water 
for it, 218. An Ointment for it ibid. 
Fiſtula, in the Withers, cured 3216 


- Fix-fax, what 216 


Fleſh, good to heal, the Reaſon of it 90 
Fluids, the Effects of an increas'd Veic. 
city of them explain'd, 127. Their 
Manner of Prefſure 112 
te, 4 French Term, the Significatio 
of it | | *. 11⁰ 
Foul - feeding, the Cauſe of Surfeits yg 
Foul, in a Cow's- Foot, the Cure for it 
N 
Frenzy, occaſioned from a Fever * 
HFHorſe's Biain, 65. Not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Staggers, ibid. The 
Cure, ; ibid. 

f 5 G. | 
N AL E N, hisgvoluminous Writing 
| cenſured, 54. Charged with being 
as great a Blunderer in the Method of 


_ preſcribing, as our Modern Farrien, 


ibid Gall, the Formation of it, 120. 
The Uſe of it 163 
Galling, Methods preſcribed by the Au- 


thor to prevent it, 226 & ſeq, 


Gamboge Pill, the Uſe of it exploded 5; 
Gamboge muſt be finely powder'd, and 
5 8 


why 184 
Gangrene, the Author's Account of it, 
206, His Cure for it, ibid. A Solu- 
tion of it 207 
Garlick, c. ſtitched up in a Horſe's 
Ears, a common Practice in the Cure 
of the Staggers, according to Gibſon, 
67. The Folly of it expoſed ibid. 


. Gibſon, cenſured, with reſpect to his Ac- 


count of the Cataract, 97. His Def- 
nition of Mor-foundering falſe, 1c. 
Aud his Recipes for Colds not worth 
tranſcribing, 109. His Decoction 10 
prevent Running at the Noſe turning to 
the Glanders, cenſured, and why, Ibid. 
His Balls for broken winded Horſes ap- 
proved of, but thought too dear, 114. 
His Deſcription of the Glanders ap- 
proved of 114, & ſeq. 
Glands, what, 10, 116. Separate near 
thirty Huniours from the Blood 118 
Glanders, a Deſcription of them, 114, & 


ſegq. The Signs of them, ibid. Solley- 


ſelle, Blundewille, &c. cenſured, for their 
Accounts of this Diſtemper, ibid. The 
Cure, 11:. The proper Diet for a 
Horſe in them, 116, Bleeding propet, 
ibid. Sequel of the Cure for it, 120. 
A Recipe for it, ibid. The Gualacum 
Decoction for it, 122. The Authors 
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be the Seat of ibid. The 
Notion exploded, and why ib. & ſeq. 


Class. Eye, what ve 
_ Glaſſey Humour of the Eye, deſcribed, 
| 75 


76. The Uſe of it 
Glavcoma, what 73 
'Glyſters, proper to be applied to Colts in 
the Strangles, 3. Requiſite in Sympto- 
matick Fevers, 27. Should be mild in 
Operation, and large in Quantity, 28. 
A Recipe for one, ib. They ſhould be 


injected very warm, ibid. The Extent . 


their Operation, 67. An excellent 
Clyſter for Horſes that are Cheſt · found- 
r : LID 
Glyſters to be adminiſtred in large Quan- 
tities, 139. A Glyfter for the Cholick, 
ibid. & ſeq. For a pain in the Guts, 
143. Glyſters proper, when a Horſe 
has a Stoppage of his Water from hard- 
ened Excrements, 144. Mr. Gibſon's 
Preſcription in that Caſe, ibid. Gly- 
ſters for Horſes troubled with Gravel 
| 172 & ſeq. 
Gold or Lead will lie in the Fleſh without 
Corruption | 20 
Gonorrhza, or Clap, beſt cured by Injec- 
tion 122 
Gonorrhæa Simplex, in Horſes, what, and 
bow cured, 176. The Cauſe of it 177. 
Gourdineſs, what „ 
Gravel, that Sort which is grey, or whi- 
tiſh, moſt likely to breed large Stones 


in the Kidney's, 170. Hoerhaave's 


Opinion of it, ibid. Signs of -it in hu- 
man Bodies, ibid. The Cure, ib. & ſeq. 
Grayel, the Sole of a Horſe to be drawn if 

it lies deep, 242. The ill Conſequences 
- that attend it, ibid, The Cure, ibid, 

A Tinctute for it ibid, 


 Gravel-pains, bleeding proper for them 


172 

Greaſe, the Cauſe of it, 232. The Cure, 
233. Capt. Burdon's Turnip Poultice 
not improper for it, 235, Bleeding ne- 
ceſlary, ibid. Tying up the Thigh 
Veins for the Cure of it, an Error 236 
Greaſe, what Sort of Horſes moſt ſubject 
to that Diſtemper 92 
Greeks, reckon up forty ſeven ſeveral Diſ- 
tempers of the Eyes 100 
Green, (Dr.) a pretty good Stage Orator 
and Oculiſt, 87, A particular Account 
of him, and his tampering with one 
Dumball's Eyes without Succeſs ibid, 
Guaiacum, what, 122. Its Vertues ibid. 


Sum- Arabick, proper to be put into the 


Tajeftion. 323 Water's Mooſe Srinke, hen troubled 

RF; nealis, what, 2 Def whom . 

ſo called, 48. Sup ; cartes to 
3 2 


with the Cholick, 141. Tbe Preſcrip- 
clan os.” | ibid. 
Oun- hot Wounds, the Manner of extract 


ing the Ball, 204. TWO Advantages 


. uttenging ſuch Wounds, ibid. Subject 
. however to Mortify, 2906. Scarification 
therefore proper ibid. & ſeq. 


\ Gutta Serena, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, 


170. No Contraction or Dilation of the 
_ Pupil in it, and why, ibid. Thought 
dy dhe Author incurable, notwithſtand- 
ing the Arrogance of ſome Pretenders to 


the contrary, ibid. Dr. T----r's com- 


mon Artifice to impoſe on his Spectators, 
by calling, a cataract or Gloucoma a 
Outta Serena, ibid. & ſeq. Farther 


Reflections on the Doctor, with reſpe& 


wt his Practice. 171. His Ignorance in 
- - Anatomy expoſed, ibid. The Author's 
Prophecy relating to him; a Brother 
Operator; and a'Female Bone ſetter 5 
by him ſtyled Reptiles, by way of Con- 
. tempt 71 
Outta Serena, the Cauſe of it, 98. A re- 
. markable Caſe of a young Sailor af- 
flicted with it all on a ſudden, ibid. 
. Gibſon's Account of it erroneous, ibid. 


4 . .T-- s Pretence to cure it, a meer 


; : ibid. 
Hun A vulgar Term for doing 
1 any Thing at Random 


8 
Hemorrhage, what, 3, 10. Hale's Obſer- 
vation on the Juice of Onions, 171. Hard 
drinking the Effects of it 263, & ſeq. 
Harvey (William) where born and bred, 
42. Phyſician to King Charles the 
. Firft, and firſt Diſcoverer of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, ibid. A great Be- 
nefactor to the College of Phyſicians in 
London, ibid. Died a Batchelor in the 
Soth Year of his Age, and immortalized 


his Name by his Writings _ thid. 
Haws, what 96 
Head, an Account of the Diſeaſes where- 
with ' tis often afflicted 57 


FHead- ach, the Signs of it in Horſes, 58. 


The Cure | ibid. 
Health, a Definition of it 8 2 
Health, only relative, and why, 4. When 


Creatures may properly be ſaid to enjoy 


it, upon what it depends, and what muft 
be the Means to preſerve it, 5. The 
Means made uſe of in Sickneſs prejudi- 
cial in a State of Health, and why ibid. 
Health, wherein it conſiſts ibid. 
Heart, a Deſcription of it, 37. Its Baſis 
always cover'd with Fat, ibid. Its two 
Motions, 40. Properly call'd * 
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' ibid. It's Force has  employ'd the En- 
quiries of many in vain, ibid. The 
famous Borelli miſtaken in his Calcula- 

tion of this Power in a human Body ibid. 

Heart, a ſatisfactory Account of the Power 
of it given by Dr. Keil, 660. The 


Weight of a human Heart, ibid. The 


Weight of its Force, ibid. Whetein 


*tis employ'd, ibid, How the motion 


of it firſt came cannot be , 

| ibid 

Heart, is a Muſcle that has no Antagoniſt 

62. 

Hide- bound, Horſes ſubject to that Diſ- 

temper, 54. * proper for it 
preſcrib'd | 

Hide-bound, what, 187, Signs of it, ib. 

Natural Cauſe of j it, ib. & ſeq, Some- 

times proceeds from Hide-bound Maſ- 

ters, ibid, The Cure 188 

Hiera-Picra, the Uſe of it e 


Hill's Secret for the Bite of a mad Dog, 
not always ſucceſsful 212. 
Hippocrates cenſured 54. 
Hippocrates againſt Tapping for the Dropſy 
in Men | 186 
Hog's Lard pernicious and i improper, 25 
Wounds, and why 
Hoof - foundring. a grand Miſtake of 3 
riers about it, 111. The Term Non- 
ſenſe in Engliſh, and why ibid. 
Hoof - bound, what | 239, &c. 
Hope (Sir William) his Obſervation on the 
Bite of venomous Mice, 21%, His Cure 
for it 213 
Horſes, greater Difficulty in "I their 
Diſtempers, and more Judgment requiſite 


in the Cure of them than thoſe in hu- 


man Bodies, and the Reaſon aſſign'd 1, 
Horſes, the beſt Sort of them ſpecified, 2. 
Such as are fiery, ſubject to Fevers and 
Aſthma's, ibid. Such are dull and 
Nuggiſh, ſubject to the Greaſe and 
Sctatches ibid. 
Horſes, like Men, differ in Conſtitution, 
- or Complexion, and whereto it is owing, 
5 But then their Complexions are 
not diſcoverable thro” the Skin, as ours 


are ibid, 
Horſes, more 2ificult to be purged than 
Men, and why 14 


Horſes in a Fever muſt have no cold 8 
ter, or Purge given them 

Horſes, not often afflicted with Looſeneſſes, 
and why, 52. Errors with reſpect to 
their Feeding, ibid. Hay alone very 
pernicious ibid. 

Horſes, ſome of them like Men, hard to 
purge, and when ſo, other Meaſures 


"ibid. | 


. muſt be taken to. remove their Diſorder 
55, & ſeq, 


Horſes, not fo ſubjeft to Nervous 3 


ders as Men are, and why 

Horſes rubb'd in the Dark emit 0 
and why . _. 

Horſes lee better than l n in the Night 
and why, 81. Such as are purblind 
ſee better as they row old, and why, 
82. Should never be rid on a dark 
Night, after being taken out of a lghe 
Stable, and why, ibid, 


Horſes more ſubje& to Diſeaſes of the E yes 


than Men, and why, ibid. Not 5 
when bled, and why, 83. Their Eyes 
will grow dull on low Keeping, after 
having been uſed to bigh ibid, 


Horſes, an excellent Obſervation of Dr, 


Gibſon's, with reſpect to their Eyes, $5, 
Their Eyes ſhould be well look'd into 
before Preſcription, and why, 88. If 
their Eyes be diſtemper'd, they muſt 
have ſoft Food, g>. Such as are Moon 
Ey'd receive no Benefit from outward 
Applications | 94 
Horſes, never ſquint, and 1 100 
Horſes, when they are purged ſhould never 
be indulged with cold Water, 104. Af. 
ter taking Mercurius Dulcis for the Sto- 
mach-Cough, muſt purge for Fear of: 
Salivation, ibid. More eaſily ſalivated 
than Men, and why ibid. 
Horſes muſt be bled and exerciſed when 
they take Cold, 105. Directions for 
their Feeding in that Caſe, 105. Scald- 
ed Bran very proper, ibid. Muſt be 
taken hot, and why, ibid. Purging 
after it good, and why, ibid, Proper 
ingredients for ſuch Purge 106 
Horſes not ſo ſubje& to Diſeaſes of the 
Stomach as Men, and why, 134. Some- 
times die of the Farrier 144 
Horſes Palates to be ſtudied as much as 
Men's, and why 149 
Horſes, not ſubject to the Celiac Paſſion, 
and why 150 
Horſes, young ones, more | abject to Worms 
than thoſe that are fu!l aged, and why, 
153. The Signs of them, and the Cure, 
ibid. Ale-Wort good againſt them, and 
why, ibid. A Purge to kill them ib. 
Fiorſes Guts, the Length of them 157 
Horſes not ſo ſubject to the Gravel as 
Men, and why, 172. Should ſtop now 


and then upon the Road, and why, 171. 
When their Vards are fore, a Liniment 
for them, 176. A Water for them 177 
Horſes ſeldom burnt, or clapd'd by 1 1 
Idid, 

Horſes, much eafier cured of the Drop 
| | J 


tw EET X 


by Tapping, than Men 184, & ſeq. 
Horſes, ſhould not be purged above onee 
a Week 191, & ſeq. 
Horſes, when wounded, muſt be kept free 
from Motion, 203. The Method of 
making them lie down preſcribed. ib, 


Horſes, when burnt with Gunpowder, ' 


how to be cured, 205. The green 
Ointment proper, and when ib, 


Horſes greaſe oftner behind than before, 


and why, 235, & ſeq. Are ſubject to the 
Scratches, &c. and from whence it pro- 
ceeds, 237. Some Horſes call'd Pio- 


neers, and why - 239 
Horſe-Leech, ſome Obſervations on its 
Bite 90 


Hotch-Potches, a Term of Contempt made 


uſe of to expreſs a Load of ill-contrived | 


Medicines, 2. Humours confined by 
ſome Authors to four only. ib. Their 
Denominations | ibid, 
Humours of the Eye, their Number and 
Denominations. 72, & ſeq, 
Hungry Evil in a Horſe, what 137. 
AUNDICE, or Mues in Horſes, by 
what cauſed, 14. A Diſtemper both 
Men and Horfes are very ſubject to, 
162. The Signs of it, ib. The Cauſes, 
162, & ſeq. Cure, 163. A Purge 
for it, ibid. An Infuſion for it, 164. 
Caftile Soap, good for it, 167. ZEthiops 
Mineral good for it, ib. A Purge for it ib. 
Idioſyncraſy of Bodies, to be duly ſtudied 
by Farriers, 15, What it is, and how 
it may be learnt '- ibid, and 155. 
Jeſuit's Bark, good to ſtop Mortifications 
. 207. 
Jexebel, ſaid to dye her Eyebrows with 
Antimony, to charm her Huſband 1 56, 
& ſeq. 
Impoſtumations, what 10. 
Impoſtume, vide Tumour 
Inflammations in Horſes Eyes, occafioned 
by Bruiſes, &c. a Recipe for their Cure, 
85. Bleeding in the Neck, or any 
where elſe, ſerviceable, 89. As great a 
Quantity of Blood to be taken away as 
the Caſe requires, or the Strength of 
the Horſe can bear, 89. Not to be 
drawn away, however, all at once, and 
hy ibid. 
Inſenfible Perſpiration, what, 159. The 
beſt of all Evacuations, ib. San&orius's 
Obſervation upon it, ibid. The Subject 
of 1t of the utmoſt Concern to be known 
by Phyſicians and Farriers ibid, 
Inſenfible Perſpiration, how made, 160. If 
hindred, the Cauſe of Gripthgs, &c. ib. 
Warm Bathing good for promoting it 


T's | 161 


Internal Jugular Veins, eall'd by Bartho- 


line, ApopleFice, and why 62 
Jockeys, moſt People ſo in their own 
Way | 188. 
Jockeys, their Notions of Greaſe confuted 
234. 

Iris, a Deſcription of it 71. 
Iſchury, what ; 1 


EIL (Dr.) his curious Experiments re- 
lating to the Weight of the Liquors 
contained in the Veſſels of Bodies 36. 
Kenelm Digby, his ſympathetic Powders 
cenſured, and the Receipt declar d not 
worth tranſeribing 84. 
Kennedy (Dr.) a Quotation from a Treatiſe 
of his relating to the chryſtalline Hu- 
mour of the Eye 74. ſome Miſtake of his 


hinted at by the Author ibid. 
Kent ¶ Nicholas) a blind Sollicitor in Lon- 
don, his Caſe related at large 86. 
Kib'd Heels the Cauſe thereof 232. 


Kidnevs, their Uſe 168. an Abſceſs in 
them when to be ſuſpected 171. a Stone 
in them how found +: ad 

L. 
AMENESS in the Foot, the Signs of 
It a 2 

Lampas, what, 229. the Signs and Cure 

ibid. 

Lancaſhire, the Field Country of it re- 
markable for producing Muſtard-ſeed 
ſpontaneouſly 17. the Truth of it con- 
firm'd in Ray's Hiſtory of Plants th, 

Lapathum, what 147. how called: by 
Herman, ibid, ſaid to be cultivated in 
Holland by Muntigius ibid. & ſeq, 

Larinx, what ©. 80s $0 

Lax in Horſes, a Deſcription of it 145, & 
ſeq. the Signs and Cure 146, a cordial 


carminative Drench for it 176 
Lens, what 75 and 7g 
Lentor, what 45 and 64 
Leucophlegmatia, what 180 


Ligamentum Ciliare, what, and from 
whence it ariſes 72. the Uſe of it ib. 
Light, a ſubtil Fluid 78. Its Motion ra- 
pid ibid. how to be obſerved ibid. more 
quick than that of Sounds ibid. the 
ſhort Space in which it finiſhes its Courſe 
from the Sun to the Earth, according 
to Mr. Romer ibid. 
Light emitted by ſome particular objecte 
by Agitation 78. Light deſcribed ibid. 
the Rays of it convey'd by the chryſtal- 


line Humour 79 
Light, an Obſervation upon it 118 
Lignum-vitz Wood, its Vertues 122 
Lime-Water, how to prepare it 130 


Liniments for Horſes Yards when ſore 176 
Lippi, (Monſ.) Sent by Lewis X. of 
8 


France 


N B 


France as Ambaſſador to the Emperor 
of the Abyſſines in Egypt, to diſcover 
the Plant which produces the Balm of 
Gilead 121. takes great Pains to find it, 
and the manner of procuring it, ibid. 
his Succeſs, and the various Ways of 
producing it . . 
Looſeneſs, what Medicines proper to be ap- 
plied to Horſes afflicted with it, and 
what not 4. the Cauſe aſſign'd ibid. 
Horſes but ſeldom troubled with it, and 
why 52, 
off by it 147 
Low-keeping of Horſes immediately after 
high feeding endangers their Eye-ſight 
83. a curious Obſervation of Mr. Gib- 
ſons relating to a Horſe's Eyes ibid. 
Lunatic Eyes. Y, Moon Eyes. OT, 
Lungs, their wonderful Structure 50. 
ſooner affected with Colds than any o- 
ther Part of the Body, and why 53. the 
proper Meaſures to be taken with Hor- 
ſes when ſo affected ib. how to know 
when khey are wounded 200 
Lymph, the Uſe of it 180 
. | 
ADNESS in a Dog, the Signs of it 
208. the firſt Symptom 209. a De- 

© ſcription of a mad Dog ibid. Gib ſon's Ac- 
count of the Bite of a mad Dog ibid. the 
Author differs in Opinion ibid, the Ve- 
Nom when commonly perceiv'd ibid. the 
Cure 210. a Mixture to waſh the Bite 
ibid. the Wound to be kept open forty 
Days 211. an Ointment for it ibid. Im- 
merſion in Salt Water neceſſary ibid. A 
Decoction for it 8 212 
Malacia, what 137. the Cauſe of it, and 
— . . 
Mallenders, what 236, where ſituate ibid. 


DOintment for the Cure ibid. another ib. 


Malpbigbi, his Deſcription of the Head, 
Sc. approved of 56. his Examination of 
the cortical Subſtance of the Brain, and 
Diſcovery of what it is ibid. 

Mange in Horſes, what 19. called by the 

French the Elephantic Malady, and 
why ibid, the Signs and Cauſe of it ibid, 
the Cure 196. a mercurial Ointment for 
it A ibid. 

 Markbam, his pretended Skill in Horſes 
from the Colour of them 2. ſtyl'd a Ro- 
ficrucian Sage, by Way of Contempt 
ibid cenſur'd for his odd Account of the 
Baſtard Strangles 20. his Recipe for 
Colds not worth tranſcribing 
Maſſeter, what | G1 


Materia perſpirabilis, what, according to 
_ Sanforius FEES | 


| | 47 
Mattering of the Yard, what, and how 


Diſtempers frequently carried 


3 


E x. 
Mediaſtinum deſerib'd — 
Medicines given at Random not juſtifiable 


8. the beſt and ſafeſt Methods for pre. 
venting Diſeaſes laid down ibid. 
Medullary, by the Latins call'd Medulla 
oblongata, what, 48. the Seat of Senſa. 
tion in all Animals did. 
Melancholy, one of the four Humours 2 


Meni ſcous Glaſſes ſerviceable to near-ſight. 


ed Perſons, and why 79 
Mercurius dulcis, proper for the Deſtruc- 
tion of Worms 154, 154. preſcrib'd by 
Gibſon ibid. as good as any Secret of the 
famous Dr. Moors of Abchurchlane 15 
Mercury, ſew'd up in a Horſe's Ear as 2 
Cure for the Farcin practic'd with ſuc. 
ceſs 67, both Sublimate and Precipitate 
dangerous if given inward)y 157 
Meſentery, what © = 1 
Millepedes, what | | 166 
Mitrales, what, and why ſo called 39 
Moiſture and Motion hinder the Cure of 
- Wounds . 101 
Molelucæ, what 30 
Molten Greaſe what, and from whence it 
ariſes © 5 147 
Monk's Rhubarb, how call'd and diſtin- 
_ guiſh'd from the foreign Sort 148. in 
what Diſtempers a ſtanding Ingredient 
„ i 20 ibid, 
Moon-eyes, an Account of them 93 
Moon-blindneſs, Mr, G:bſon's Definition 
of it cenſur'd ibid, the true Seat of it 
deſcrib'd 93. the Cure ibid & ſeq, cut- 


ting the temporal Arteries of fingular 
Service r 
Mooring, what 175 


Mor- foundering, the Term explain d 102 
' Gibſon ignorant of the meaning of it 
ibid his Accounts of Colds . 

5 . 1 * 1 8 1 10 
Mortification, what 206. in old Age dead 
ly ibid. what good to prevent one ibid. 
' a Mixture for it 207. Scarification and 
Jeſuit's Bark proper to ſtop it ibid. 
Mourning of the Chine, what 114. the 
© Signs of it ibid. So/leyſell, Blundevillc 
and others cenſur'd for their Account of 
it 118. the Cure for it 116. proper Diet 
for a Horſe when ſo afflicted 116. Bleed- 
ing proper for it ibid. Sequel of the Cure 
- for it 120. a Recipe for it ibid. the Gu- 
aiacum Decoction for it 122. the Au- 
thor's Injection for it 123 
Mules, the Cauſe thereof 232. the - 
Who | 
Muſcles, what 61. what call'd by the Fer. 

riers 18, their Motions how perform 
61. ſome” have Antagoniſts and ow 

none 

Muſcus Marinus its Vertues and Va ue 154 
W „ 4 « = Myopia, 


ſuc. 
itate 
157 
22 
166 
39 

e of 
101 
30 
ce it 
147 
tin» 
8. in 
dient 
ibid. 
93 
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Iopia, what; and how accounted for 79. 
8 for it in Horſes; tho' Men are 
help'd by the Uſe of proper Glaſles ibid. 

N. 


a +ATURE the beſt Guide, and to be 
diligently followed by all Farriers, 


and why, 4. To de aſſiſted in her O- 


perations but not compelled, ibid, Muſt 
be the Beginner; and ought often to be 
the Finiſher of the Work ibid. 
Nerves, a Deſcription of them 48. Each 
Fibre gf them anſwers to a particular 


part of the Brain 49. Accompany the 


Arteries, and why, ibid. Ten pair of 
them within the Scull, and thirty pair 


branch out between their Vertebræ ibid. 


Nerves, a Fluid in them called Animal 
Spirits 37. - Senſation muſt be made 
from that Fluid, and not the Subſtance 


of the Nerve, and why. ibid. No Vi- 

bration in them from the Impreſſion of 
external Objects ibid. 
Nervus Sciaticus, what 49 
Near-fightedneſs, accounted for 79 
Near-ſighted Perſons ſee better as they 
. grow old, and why ; $2 


Nidorous Crudity, what 145, Its Deri- 

vation ibid. Its Cure 136. The Cauſe 
. of the hungry Evil 337 
Non-naturals, the Number of them, and 
. what called by the Latins 3 
Nutrition, what, and how performed 31 


Ars, not to be given to Foals or 


Colts till ground, or ſtampt, accord- 


ing to Gibſon and Solleyſel! 94. The 
Reaſon aſſigned ibid. Judged proper by 
the Author, only as being of eaſier Di- 
_ geſtion when ſo prepared - ibid & ſeq. 
Oeſophagus, what 36 
Orer- reach, the Cure for it 243 
Oily Applications for Wounds, very per- 
nicious | 19 
Ointments proper for Wounds ibid. 
Ointments for ſore Eyes 92. A Recipe 
for making it ibid. Of no Service in 


Diſorders within the Globe of the Eye 


5 „ 
Onions, the Juice of them a diſſol vent of 
calculous Matter 171. Dr. Hale's Ob- 


ſervation on it ibid. 
Opiates, dangerous in the firſt Stage of the 

Bilious Cholick 140 
Opobalſamum, what "RA 
Opthalmia, what 68 


Optick Nerves, the Origin and Termina- 
tion of their Coats 76. Their advanta- 
eeous Situation | ibid. 

Os facrum, what 49 

ON ts, ther Cauſe 221. What ibid. Their 
Cure ibid. A Mixture for them ibid, 


Over-feeding conſtitutes a Surfelt 19 
Owls ſee better than Men in the Night, 
and why | 81 


: ; . - ' 3 

ACK -SADDLEs, not uſed by Scorch 
Carriers 226 
Pain in the Guts from Accidents, a Drench 
for it 161 A Glyſter for it ibid. Bu- 
rying a Horſe in a Dunghill preſcribed 


by Gibſon for it ibid, 
Pancreas, what | It 
Pancreatick Juice, what - . . 3t 


Pericardium deſcribed 36. Its Derivation, 
ibid, The Figure and Reſemblance of 
it, and what it contains ibid. The Uſe 
of it 36. Its Situation 


Periſtaltick Motion, what 33 and 111 


Phlebotomy, its Derivation „ - The--. 


Term explained idid. 
Phyſicians, the folly of truſting to young 
ones expoſed 183 


Pia Mater, what 4s and 69 
Pineus, firſt found out the Gland ſituate 
on the upper part of the Brain, ſuppo- 
ſed by the Moderns to be the Seat of 
the 80 „ 
Pinguedo, what 112. The Difference be- 
tween that and Adeps ibid. 
Piſſing of Blood, by what frequently occa- 
ſioned 174. The Cure 175. A Mix- 
ture for it ibid, New Milk from the 
Cow prepared by Dr. Mayern, ibid, 
Sheep's Milk ftill better ibid. Hog's 
Dung good for it © - bids 
Planets, their Influence upon the Fluids 
of the Body wonderful 9 & ſeq. A 
Treatiſe on their Operations by Dr. 
Mead, cenſured * 
Plants, their Analogy with Animals 168 
Plethora, what 10 
Pleura, what — 5 | IC 
Pleuriſy, Dr. Sydenham famous for the 
Cure of it 64 & ſeq. His Method 65 
Poll-Evil, a Diſtemper incident to Horſes, 
and what Sort in particular 2. An Ac- 
count of it 223. The Cauſe and Cure 
ibid. Oil of Turpentine good for it ib. 
An Ointment for it = 224 
Pores, what | 160 
Porus Biliarius, what 


OE 33 
Powders, of no Service in Diſorders with=- 


in the Globe of the Eye 95, 
Powdered Glaſs, proper for taking off 
Films 96. The Operation of it in the 
Eye compared to the Fiſh-ſkin uſed by 
| Joiners, and the Reaſon aſſigned ib. 
Preparations from Iron, Mercury, Se. 
mixed with the Blood, add Weight to it, 
and to its Pulſe 226. Their Operation 
explained ibid. 
P.eſbytia, what 89« its Derivation ibid. 
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IN DKE x. 


Prevention of Diſeaſes, the beſt Method 


for it oteſcribed 9 
Prime Vie, what 13 
Pupillz, what 69. Abſurdly called the 

Sight of the Eye ibid. The Contraction 

and Dilatation of it accounted for 77. 
The Author's Obſervation on a Cat's Eye 


ibid. 


Purblind Perſons, as well as Horſes, ſee 
better as they grow old, and why 82 
Purge to kill Worms | 153 
Purging ſerviceable to a Horſe that is Ple- 
thorick and full of Blood 5. To be 
practiſed with Caution, and not at a 
Venture 7, When it may be uſed by 
way of Prevention, and why ibid. Of- 
ten becomes the Parent of Diſeaſes in- 
ſte ad of preventing them, and why 8. 
General Rules to be obſerved in the 
Practice of it 9. How brought about 
12. Neceſſary in moſt or all Plethorick 
Caſes, but after Bleeding, and why 13. 
Particularly if a Horſe be troubled with 
Worms 14. Neceſſary if he be coſtive 
or laxative ibid. Uſeful in correcting all 
groſs Habits ibid. In Swellings, watery 
Diſeaſes, Diſorders of the Liver and 
Diſeaſes of the Eyes and Head, if not 
attended by a Fever, and why 14. In 
all Caſes, the Strength of the Horſe to 
be conſidered | ibid, 
Purging, what it is | 23 
Purging proper in groſs Habits, and why 


22. Not ſerviceable however, in Caſes 


of Dry-blindneſs ibid, 
Purging at proper Intervals, ſerviceable to 
a Horſe that has a ftaring Coat <4. 
Purge, hcwever, upon Purge is very 
pernicious ibid. A vulgar Error with 
reſpect to purging Medicines ibid. 
Purges hazardous to be given to ſuch Hor- 
fes as are hard to work upon 55, Ser- 
viceavle when given according to the 
Horſe's Strength, Age, Sc. when he is 
affected with th: Head-ach 58. A ge- 
neral Error in the Practice of Purging 
ibid. Serviceable to Horſes affected 
with Rheumy Eyes gt, A Purge for 
it :b.d. And with Moon Blindneſs 94 


Of no Service in the Cure of Wounds of 


the Nye ibid. Proper for the Stomach 
Cough | | 104 
Purging Medicines dangerous when a 
FHorſe's Pulſe beats 5o Times in a Mi- 
nute 126. How to meaſure ſuch Times 
ibid, 


Purging, when proper for Horſes in the 


Farcin 10 2 


Purſive, what 10. The Cauſe of Purſive- 


neſs 111. The Signs ibid. Difficult to 
be diſtinguiſhed from a Cold 112. The 


cure ibid. A Recipe 113. What Diet 
beſt for them ibid. 
Pylorus, what - 34 


Q 
UICKSILVER, when ſhaked in Va. 
cuo, emits Light, and why 58 
AnEncomium on it 156. Ranked by the 
Antients among Poiſons 157. An Ob- 
ſervation on the Engliſh Ladies drinking 


it 20 
Quitter-bone, what 243. The Cauſe ib 
The Signs and . „ ibid, 


AY, a particular Obſervation of his, 
with Relation to the ſpontaneous 
growth of Muſtard Seed in Lancaſhire 


I 
Reading by Candle-Light, bad for the 
Eyes 80 
Receptaculum Chyli, what 34 
Recipes. A Poultice for the Strangles 17 
& ſeq. A Glyſter in a Fever 28. A 
white Eye-Water 87. An Ointment 
for Wounds of the Eye 89. A Purge 
for Rheumy Eyes 91. An Ointment for 
ſore Eyes 92. A Cordial Stomach 
Drench 104. A Purge after a Cold 106 
Sneezing Powders for Colds in the Head 
108. A Cordial Ball for Colds 109. A 
Mixture for Purſiveneſs 113, A Mi- 
ture for the Glanders 120. A Guaia- 
cum Decoction for the Glanders 122. 
The Author's Injection for the Glan- 
ders 123. The firſt Ointment for the 
Strangles, Vives, Sc. 128. The ſe · 
cond Ointment for the ſame Diſeaſes 
129 & ſeq. The Wound Ointment for 
the Strangles 130. Water to eat away 
fungous or proud Fleſh ibid. A Glyfter 
when Horſes are coſtive 132. A Cure 
for acid Crudity 135. A Purge for it 
ibid. A Glyſter for the Cholick 139 & 
ſeg. A Purge for it ibid. A Mixture 
for it ibid. A Solution of Gum Arabick 
141. Mr. Gibſon's Glyſter for a Pain 


in the Guts 143. The Author's Gly- 


ſter for Wind in the Guts ibid. De Grey's 
Drench for the Colick 143. Mr. Gib. 
ſon's Glyſter for a Horſe that has a 


Stoppage of. Water from harden'd Ex- 


crements 144. A Cordial Carminative 
Drench for the Lax or Scouring 146. 
The aſtringent Purge for Scouting 147. 
The aftringent Mixture for the ſame 
149. Another Mixture for the ſame 
150. The Infuſion for a Chyle- Flux 
ibid. An excellent reſtringent Syrup 
ibid & ſeq. Mr. Gibſon's reſtringent 
Glyſter for the Bloody-Flux 151. 4 


Purge to kill Worms 133. The Ball 


to kill Worms 154. A Dink for 75 


« 
a... Ld nn th «4a Sw vm 


| Reptiles, a Term made uſe of by the Au- 


th the Guts from Accidents 161. A 
Purge for the Jaundice, 163. Infuſion 
for the ſame, 164. Another Purge for 
the Jaundice, 167. Ethiops Mineral 
Ball, 163. A Glyſter for the Gravel in 
Horſes, 172. A Mixture for Piſſing of 
Blood, 175. A Fomentation for the 
Colt-Evil, 176. A Liniment for a 


Horſe's Yard, when ſore, ibid. A Wa- 


ter for it, when inflamed, 177. The 
Hellebore Infuſion for the Dropſy, 181. 
A Purge for the Dropſy, 184. An Infu- 


Gon to. corroborate and ftrengthen the 


Stomach, 188. A Ball for the Farcin, 
192. An Ointment for it, 193. Ano- 
ther for the ſame, ibid, A Powder for 
it, 193. Mercurial Ointment for the 
Scab, 196. A Poultice to ripen any Tu- 
mour, 198, A Water to eat away proud 
Fleſh, 199. A Mixture for Wounds, of 
the Brain, 200. Colebatch's Styptic, 201. 


Wounds, 204. A Mixture for a Mor- 
tification, 207. A Solution for a Gan- 
grene, ibid. Mixture to waſh the Bite 
of a mad Dog, 210. An Ointment for 
the ſame, 211, A Decoction for it, 212. 
The Fiſtula Water, 215. Ointment for 
a Fiſtula, ibid, A. Charge for a Ring- 
bone, Splent, Oſlet, or Spavin, 221. 
The Ointment for the Poll-Evil, 224. 
A Mixture for a Cruſh on the Withers, 
227. A Mixture for the Warbles, ibid. 
A Mixture for a Strain in the Shoulder, 
230. An Ointment for Rowelling, 231. 
A cold Charge for a Strain in. the Back 
Sinew, ibid. An Ointment for the Mal- 
lenders, 232. Another Ointment for 
Mallenders or Sallenders, ibid. A dry- 
ing Wound-Water for the Greaſe, 237. 


ter for a Quitter-Bone 244 


| Repellents, their Manner of Operation ex- 


plained, 126, Are ſometimes danger- 


ous 127 
thor to expreſs his Contempt of three 
Quck-Operators 71 
Res non naturales, the Number of them 3 
Refinous Purges, dangerous and rough in 

Operation, 134, Good for Men in the 
Dropſy, but not for Horſes 181 
Reſpiration defined . 49 
Reſt, after acute Diſeaſes, proper for 

Horſes, and why 133 and 134 
eſtoratives, when neceſſary 3 
Retina, what, 49. Deſcribed, 72. Why 


ſo call'd, ibid. The Center of it inſen- 
fible, and why 76 


evulfion what 10, 22, 63 
Rhubarb, the Plant of which it is the 
Root not ainly known, 147. What 


Vervain's Balſam for all Kinds of 


Tincture for the Gravel, 243. A Wa- 


. 1 DEX: 


call'd by Herman, ibid, Pretended t6 
have been cultivated in Holland by 
Muntingius, ibid. & ſeq. The Engliſh 
Root call'd Rhaponticum, or Monk's 
Rhubarb, how diſtinguiſhed from the 
foreign Sort; 148. What Rhubarb the 
beſt, and its Vertues, ibid. In what its 
purgative Quality principally conſiſts, 
and why, ibid. Order'd to be toaſted, 
and why, ibid. In what Diſtempers 
moſt ſerviceable, ibid. The Price, ib. 
Rheumy and inflamed Eyes, an Account 
of them, go. The Cauſe of them ibid. 
The Method of Cure 91 
Ring bones, their Cauſe, 221. A Mix- 
ture for them | ibid. 
Road-Horſe, the Signs of à good one 244 
Roſe Water, Plantaine-Water, &c, talk d 
of by Gibſon, have no more Vertue than 
Pump-Water | 8g 
Roficrucian Sages, a Term of Contempt 
made uſe of by the Author to expoſe 
Ptetenders to Farriery 2 
Rowels, preſcribed when Horſes are af- 
fected with the Head-ach, 58 & ſeq. 
Several to be made uſe of at a Time, 
59, Serviceable in curing moſt Diſtem- 
pers in the Brain, and the Reaſon of it, 
68. Of no Significancy in the Cure of 
Wounds of the Eye, 89, Serviceable 


to Horſes with rheumy Eyes 91 
Rowelling, its Uſe, 219. When proper, 
ibid. An Ointment for it 231 


3 
Running -Fruſn, no Cure ſafe for it 238 
8 


QADDLES, the Authors Opinion of 


ſuch as are fit for a Journey 224 
Sal Prunelle, what, 53. Preſcribed by 
Dr. Gib ſon to Horſes, when their Per- 
ſpiration is obſtructed, ibid, His Me- 
dicine approved of by the Author, ibid. 
| & ſeq. 
Sal Volatile Oleoſum, diluted with Spirit 
of Lavender, much more beneficial to 
the Head than Snuff 108 
Sallenders, what, 232. The Cure, ibid. 
An Ointment for it, ibid. Another ib. 
Sanctorius's Materia Perſpirabilis, what, 
47. His accurate Obſervation, with 
reſpect to inſenſible Perſpiration 159 
Scab, vide Mange 
Scalds in human Bodies, how ſooneſt cur- 
ed | 205 
Sclerotica Tunica, what 69 
Scouring, what it proceeds from, accord - 
ing to De Grey, 149. His Preſcription 
for it, ibid, The Author's Aftringent 
Mixture for it ibid. 
Sc aches, a Diſtemper incident to Horſes, 
2. What ſort of Horſes moſt ſubject to 
it ibid. 
Scratches, 
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Ws t 
craches, the Cauſe, 132. The Cure 233 
-Water ſhines in a Storm, and why 78 
Secretion, what | PRES 4 
Semilunares, what; and why ſo called 38 


Senſation made by the Fluid in the Nerves, 


Sc. not the Subſtance. of them, and 


„ WHY... 57 
48 Medium; what 38 
Serum, what 8 3 
Shrill Voices, Prognoſticks of a Con- 
ſumption in Men, and why 51 
Sickneſs, a Definition of it 2 
Sigmoidales, what, and why ſo call'd 38 
Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes I 


Sirreverence, preſcribed by a certain Far- 
rier as a Vomit for à Horſe 49 


Sit-faſt, what 227. the Cure ibi 


Snape, Farrier to King Charles I. his De- 
ſeription of the Brain, and its Meninges, 
&ec. approv'd of 56. his Etymology of 
the Term Glandula pinealis, 48. his 

Opinion of a Cataract cenſured 92. his 


Account of the blackiſh Matter ſpread 


upon the Choroides dark and obſcure 

69. the Author's Opinion concerning it, 
ibid. his Account of the Glanders not 
very defective | 115 
Sneezing, how occafion'd | 107 
$neezing Powders, proper in paralitic, apo- 
plectic, and lethargic Caſes, and why 
107. proper for a Cold in the Head, 108. 
the Ingredients ibid. 
Snuff, the Folly of accuſtoming ourſelves 


to the taking of it ibid. 


Folleyſell, a French Author on Farriery, 
very prolix, and ene who bewilders 
common Farriers 1. forbids Bleeding in 
© Diſeaſes of the Eyes 12. his Judgment 
_ queſtion'd ibid. compares the Strangles 
in Colts to the Small Pox in Children 
16. is ſaid to be ignorant of . a Horſe's 
anatomical] Structure tho' a curious Ob- 
ſerver into the Diſtempers he is ſubject 
to 16. he and Markham account: for the 
Strangles in an odd Manner 20. is cen- 
ſured for his Account of the Baſtard 
Strangles, ibid. his Account of Fevers 
cenſur'd as wide of the Mark 23. directs 
Oats to be ground or ſtampt before they 
are given to Colts, and why 95. his 
Recipes not worth tranſcribing 109. his 
Account of the Glanders cenſur'd 115. 
he diſapproves of purging for the Farcin 

| 3 191 

Solutio continui, what | 47 
Soul, the Seat of it imagin'd to he in the 
Stomach by the Ancients, and why, 
48. its Reſidence thought to be in the 
Brain by the Moderns, and firſt found 
out by one Pineus, and from him call'd 
Glandula pinealis, according to ſome, 
but according to Snape from its Like- 


neſs. in Shape to a Pine Kernel ;1;4 
Deſcartes likewiſe ſeated the * 
this Glandule ibid. the Notion howerer 
_ exploded, and why _. ibid. & ſeq 
Spavins, their Cauſe 221. a Mixture for 


them 


Spinal Marrow, what 48. the e 
Seat of Senſation in all Animals ibid. 
Splents their Cauſe 221. what ibid thej 
Cure ibid. a Mixture for them ibid. 
Squinting eaſily to be remedied; 161, ſeye; 
ral Methods of Cure ibid. 
Staggers or Stavers, a Diflemper incident 
to Horſes, an Account of it 60, bear: 
very near Affinity to the Apoplexy ct 
Vertigo in human Bodies ibid, an excel. 
lent Obſervation on the Origin of then 
by Capt. Burdon in his Pocket Fare: 
65. Bleeding four or fiveQuarts for it 
and purging afterwards, the beft Cure 
and why ibid. Mr. Gibſon's Aſſa Fe. 
tida Balls with Caſtor approv'd of 66, 


thought however too coſtly 3 the Au- 


thor's Balls propoſed as leſs expenſive ib. 
a Glyſter preſcribed after them ibid. Di. 
rections how to make the Preparation 
and adminiſter it ibid. Aſara Baccain 

. Powders to be blown up the Noftrils al. 
ter it ibid. great Number of Receigts 
given by Authors for it ibid. the fewer 
Ingredients in any Compoſition the bet- 
ter ibid. no end to the Practice foundei 


on Noſtrums ibid. 
Stall, not to be too ſteep backwards, and 
why | 235 


Stammering, infectious, eaſily contrafted, 
and hard to be removed 101. the De- 
fe accounted for, and the Cure pre- 
ſcribed | ibid. 

Staring Coat, what 54. Medicines proper 

for Horſes troubled with that Diſtem- 
per = | ibid. 

Sternum, what 36 

Sternutatories, what 67 proper in * 

10 


Stomach, if wounded, how to know it 20 


Stomach-Cough, what, and from whence 
it proceeds 1c3. the Cure ibid. 
Stomachic-drench, the proper Fngredients 
for it 10. 
Strabiſmus, what, and from whence tt 
proceeds 101. Infants eaſily contiac 
this Diſtemper ibid. Cautions to 2 


rents relating to it ibid. 


Strain in the Shoulder, the Signs of it 229. 
not to be cured in leſs than three Months 
230. the Cure ibid. Mixture for it ib. 
Rowelling proper Ibid. 

Strangles, Colts moſt ſubject to this Di- 
Demper 3. the beſt Methods of Cute 
ibid. a particular Deſcription of 122 

k F a 2 
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ſeq, bear a near Affinity to the 
E human Bodies 2 not ſo 
dangerous however as the latter, and 
why ibid. compared by Solleyſell to the 
Small Pox in Children ibid. the beſt 
Method to prevent them 17. the beſt 
Methods of Cure 17. an excellent Poul- 
tice for them ibid. & ſeq. the Manner 
of its Application 18, how beſt to be 
cured after · Inciſion 1 


count of them 20. Solleyſe!] and Mark- 

ham account for them in an odd yn 

ner | ibid, 
Strangles, a Deſcription of them 123. an 
Account of the Baſtard Strangles ibid, 
a good Remark. of Gibſon's with reſpect 
to them 123. the firſtOintment for them 
125. the ſecond Ointment for them 129 
& ſeq. the Wound Ointment for them 


| Surfeits, an Account of them 28 & ſeq, 
what generally meant by the Term, 29, 
various Cauſes from whence they pro- 
ceed, ibid. if the Cauſe be fimple, the 
Cure may be effected with Eaſe, if 
complicated 'with much Difficulty, 
and ſometimes not- at all, ibid, created 
| principally by over or foul Feeding, ib. 
the Cure for them, 52. the Signs of 
them, ibid, Mr. Gibſon's Notions of 
them cenſured, "1 52 
weating proper for Colts in the Strangles 
2.51 3 
dwellings, like the Strangles, in old Horſes, 
the Sign of a crazy Conſtitution 22 
Swellings in the Leggs, not always the 


Day and fall in the Night, and why ib. 
Sydenham, his Character, 12. Famous for 
euring the Pleuriſy, 64. Depended 
much upon Bleeding, 65. Took Blood 
from the affected Sides, and not the 
Oppoſite, contrary to the Doctrine of 
evulſion 8 „ 
Haenbam, a remarkable Inſtance of his 
Sincerity 5 | - v9 
Sympathy, the Notion of curing green 
ounds by it ridiculous 5 
dympathetic Powders, ſo highly recom- 
mended by Sir Kenelm Dighy, of no real 
Nin 1 bit 


| Strangles ſpurious, falſe or Baſtard, an Ac- 5 


| 130 
| Sypercilia, what $*:-- BHP 
|. Superpurgation of Horfes pernicious to 
their Eye-Sight | 91 
Suppreſſion of Urine relieved by a new 
| * Operation of the Author's 173 
Suppuration, what | 10 
Suppurative - Medicines, their Operation 
| explain'd | 128 
Surbating what 238. from whence derived 
ibid, the Signs and Cure ibid, 


| Reſult of a Dropſy, 182. Riſe in the 


Symptomatic, or fimple Fever, what, 2g 
How it may be occafion'd, ibid, Mr. 
Gibſon's Account of it, ibid. & ' ſeq; 
The Signs of it, 26. The Cure, 27. 
Bleeding and Glyſters proper for it, ib. 
Cold Water and Purges pernicious, and 
why, ibid. Directions to Farriers in ad- 
miniſtring of Glyſters, ibid. Syringes or 
Squit ts proper Inſtruments for that Ope- 


ration, ibid. The Quantity of Liquor 


requiſite to be uſed, 27 & ſeq, Gly- 


ters to be mild in Operation, and large 


in Quantity, 28. A Recipe for one ib. 
Symptoms, particular Regard to be had to 

them, 3. Their Explication ibid. 
Syſtole, what, N 


12 

I. 
Abes Dorſalis, what 115 
Tabes Renalis, what 171 


Tampering with Phyſick bad, and of ill 
Conſequence | 


| | 7 
Tapping for Dropſy in Men, why ſo often 


vunſucceſsful, 18 5. Not approved of by 


Hippocrates 
Tears the Uſe of them 9 
Temperaments, their Number and Names 


. bid; 


Tendon, when cut, what is to be done 203 


Tents, in moſt Caſes pernicious in the 
_ dreſſing of Wounds, and why 19, 131, 
-.-"< W__ 

Teſtaceous Powders, their Vertues 146 
Three, the abſurd Notion of that Number 
_ * conducing to effect a Cure either in Man 
or Beaft, confuted, 67. The Practice of 
turning a Horſe round thrice by the 
Germans, for the Farcin, expoſed ibid. 


Thorax, what 11 
Tides, the Reaſon why the higheſt are not 


preciſely on the Full or Change of the 
Moon, nor the Neaps on the Quarters 41 


Tinctura Sacra, the Uſe of it recommend- 


ed | 55 
Trachea Arteria, what 50 


Tricuſpides, what 3 
Truncheons, an Account of them 152 
Tubercles, what | 112 
Tumour of the Glands hard to be diſſolved 
and why 6 19 
Tumour what, 197. The firſt Intention 
of a Cure, ibid. The ſecond, ibid. A 
Poultice for it, ibid. & ſeq. Directions 


for opening it Xx ſeq. 
Tunica Aranea, what, and why ſo call'd 
"EY Ki 
Tunicles, their ſeveral Denominations 


T——r, Oculiſt to the Queen, a particu- 
lar Account of him, 170. His Igno- 
rance and Practice expoſed, ibid. A Pro 
phecy concerning him and ſome Quack 
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Operators, 71. Further Reflections on 
him, and his Treatiſe on the Diſorders 
of the Sight, 73. His ſurprizing Ope- 
rations on dead Calves Eyes ridiculed, 
go. His Pretence to cure a Gutta Se- 
rena, by convulſing the Eye, a meer 
Pretence 99 
Turpentines, all the Kinds proper for 
Wounds, 19. And for Horſes with Lu- 


natic Eyes 94 
Tympany, what 5 1 
ALVES of the Heart, What, | 375 & 

ſeq, Of the Veins, 5 oo 


Varix, what e 
Veins, deſcribed, 44. Their Number and 
Names, ibid. No Pulſe in them, and 
why, 44. Their Valves deſcribed ibid, 
Vena Cava, what 36 
Venereal Lues, the Female firſt infected 
with it 178 
Ventricles of the Heart deſcribed, 38. Its 
Veſſels and Valves, ibid. What called 


Water, given to Horſes too long Wm 


Antimon 


Bowels, &c. 160 
Waſhing a Horſe's Legs with warm Wy 
ter better than with cold © 1 
Water one of the four Elements, 1 
when out of Order, an ill Cuſtom 10 
Water to eat away proud Fleſh » yy 


Another Water for the ſame Uſe, ½ 


ibid. 


Vertebræ, what 5 36 
Vertigo's, what | I 
Pervian's Balſam, for all Kinds of 

Wounds, recommended, 203. The Re- 


cipe | 204 
Vivers Fat, excellent for the Cure of ve- 
nomous Bites 213 
Viſcidities, what 16 
Viſcous Liquor of the Joints, where ſe- 
parated 120 


Viſion how performed, 76. The Theory 
confidered, 77. Performed without any 
Humours 


* 


; FY > 
Vitreous, or Glaſſy Humour of the Eye, a 


Deſcription of it, 75. The Uſe of it ib. 


Vives, what, 124. How called by the 


French, ibid. Happens to Horſes of all 
Ages, ibid. Is much like the Swelling 
of the parotid Glands and Relaxation of 
the Uvula in human Bodies, ibid. The 
Cure, ibid. The firſt Ointment for 
them, 125. The ſecond Ointment for 
them, 129, & ſeq, The Wound Oint- 
ment for them, 130 
Ulcers, that are finuous or hollow, to be 
laid open, and in what Manner 18, 19 


Undulation, what G1 
Vomit for a Horſe, a fingular one pre- 
ſcribed by a certain Farrier 149 

; Vreters, deſcribed 169 
Vrine of what it conſiſts | 169 


Uvea, what, 69, Its Compoſition ibid, 
W a 


| ARBLES, what, 226. Their 
| Cure, ibid. A Mixture for them 
| ; 227 


Ward's Pill and Drop, Preparations from 


| Wounds, when internal, little more i 


Lellows, vide Jaundice 


Weak Perſons eaſier in an horizontal, thy 
in an erect Poſture, and why - | 
Webs, cauſing a Dimneſs of Sight, an A. 


count of them | 


. White Eye-Water, a Receipt for it 1 | 


Willis, (Dr.) His various Hypotheſes oa, 
ſured ] | 


Wind in the Bowels, what 1 j 
Wind, Cholick whence it proceeds, 1d 


Thee Signs of it, ibid, The Cauſe; ik, 
The Cure ibid; 


| 1 hl. 
Withers of a Horſe, where fituate, 2 


a Mixture for the Cure 26 
Wolves Teeth, what, 220. The Cure 
Wood, when putrefied, will emit Lig 
Worms, frequently the Cauſe of the vp 

mach Cough ET 
Worms, an Account ↄf them, 151 & U 

Horſes exceedingly ſubject to them, 15] 

A Sort of them reſembling, accord 

to Solleyſell, Wood-lice, very permit 

ous, ibid. The Signs of them, andth 

Cure, 153. A Purge to kill them ii 
Worm Medicines, to be continued u 

ſome Time, and why 1g 
Wounds, not to be cured by Sympathy, 

the Antients idly imagined, 84. Titi 

Sympathetick Powders ſo highly u. 

commended for that Purpoſe by & 

Kene!m Digby, of no real Worth thi 
Wounds or Blows on the Eye, and othe 

external Accidents, an Account of the 


Wounds of the Eye, an Ointment kt 
them, 89. Directions for the Uſeof i 
ibid. Purging of no Service in the Cut 
of them, ibid, Wounds ſimple wl 
complicate, 199. Wounds of the Ini 

_ Gibſon's Miſtake about them ili 

Wounds in the Stomach very dangers 


Wounds of the Brain, a Mixture for * 
be done than to ſtop the Blood 
Wounds, what may be ſtitch'd 


. 
AWS, what, 193. An Ointment in 
it = 


